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Life Insurance Sold. . . . . «. « $400,810,694 


ee $328,705,529 
To. a'n kiko thie $ 72,105,165 


Increase of $50,989,022 over 1951, 
previous all-time high 


Life Insurance in Force. . . . . . $3,624,801,430 


Ordinary....... $3,366,619,827 
DNC Rieens << $ 258,181,603 


Increase of $251,508,280 over 1951, 
previous all-time high 


Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries . $108,320,491 


Death claims ........... $30,423,365 
Other payments ........ $77,897,126 


Set Aside for Dividends Payable in 1953 $18,056,904 


Premium Income . . . . . + +  $127,343,735 
Increase of $9,372,256 over 1951 


Total Assets. . . . . . « « «+ $1,564,065,796 
Increase of $92,221,344 over 1951 


Net Rate of Interest on Invested Assets . 3.37%* 
Previous year, 3.26%* 


Reserves for Fluctuation in Value of 
et. «6s + 8. ¢ « 8 @ $13,358,844 


Increase of $9,813,922 over 1951 


CO a a a a eae $91,333,163 
Increase of $4,881,520 over 1951 


*Without deduction for Federal Income Tax 


We write personal life insurance and annuities for men, women, and 
children, business life insurance, pension trusts, and ali forms of group 
insurance. We are licensed in every state and the District of Columbia. 


Brokers, general insurance men, and surplus writers are invited to see our 
nearest general agent or group representative for information on our 
liberal commission schedule and cooperative sales service. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


ORGANIZED 1851 
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He’s headed 


for an automobile 





accident ! 


In Kenya, troubles often come by 
the. ton, as two American mining 
engineers recently found out. 

They were driving along a nar- 
row African road, enjoying the 
familiar spectacle of wild animals 
scattering for cover. But one crusty 
customer failed to scatter. Instead, 
he gathered himself together — and 
charged! 

The result: two injured engineers 
trapped in an overturned car, while 
two tons of thoroughly aroused 
rhinoceros pawed and snorted out- 
side! 

The company car was reduced to 
junk. But the employer recovered 
every cent — for car, Workmen’s 
Compensation and damaged instru- 
ments. He was covered by American 
insurance, handled by his own 
trusted broker here in the United 
States. 

His broker didn’t have to know 
anything about Africa. He simply 
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obtained the same sort of informa- 
tion required for domestic risks, and 
brought it to American Interna- 
tional Underwriters. There, special- 
ists planned the comprehensive 
coverage his client needed for this 
foreign venture. 

AIU provides claims service on 
the spot in practically every country 
where American people or enter- 
prises go. Policies are in familiar 
U. S. terms — enforceable in U. S. 
courts — yet they conform to every 
law, custom and insurance peculiar- 
ity of the region concerned. Gaps 
and overlaps are avoided. Losses are 
paid in the same currency as the 
premium is paid — including U. S. 
dollars where local laws permit. 

Privately-owned American in- 
vestments abroad have jumped from 
61% billion dollars six years ago to 15 
billion today! Can you safely leave 
this important source of commis- 
sions to your competitors ? 





Remember, you don’t have to be 
an expert to handle foreign risks. 
Take them to AIU—and AIU is your 
expert! For full information and 
literature, write to Dept. S of the 
AIU office nearest you. 


American 
' International 


“Ty Underwriters 





102 Maiden Lane 
148 State Street 
317 Barr Building 


New York 5, New York 
Boston 9, Mass. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Chicago 4, Illinois....208 So. LaSalle Street 
Dallas 1, Texas.... 801 Corrigan Tower 
San Francisco 4, Calif...206 Sansome Street 
Los Angeles 17, Calif...612 So. Flower Street 
Seattle 1, Washington..815 White Building 
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selected news items from industry and business of importance for jnsu 






















































































FIRST QUARTER BUSINESS is causing official predictions of a good year Control 
for 1953. Commerce Secretary Sinclair Weeks said, "Every As o 
major-industry (sifveyed) . . . expects a higher sales volume of the 
in 1953 than in 1952." Statement covered reaction to price the 
and materials decontfol as well as high levels of business and om 
employment in first three months of this year. hed 

carae 

DEMAND FOR ALL TYPES OF CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS is expected to stay high metals 
this year. Washington predicts one million new residential goods 
housing starts. Employment of, about 875,000 full-time workers On 1 
in this industry alone is expected. Materi 

SOME STEEL OFFICIALS prophesy a full year of high production for their = 
industry. Most executives have already been convinced steel ied 
production would be at capacity for the first half of 1953. of thes 
Now some predict the same high rate for the last six months, sell at 
too. Reason: most steel producers report backlogs of orders militar 
for four months ahead on the majority of their products. with 

DMS » 

AIR CONDITIONER SALES are expected to reach a new high in the summer of hold b 
1953. Production schedules have been raised as much as 100 of thei 
per cent by several large manufacturers. Year's mark will fae 
probably exceed record of 341,000 room air conditioners with acture 
value of $66.2 million, shipped by manufacturers in 1952. New be sold 
trend: units for private homes increased to 65 per cent of Nick 
total output. still ne 

listed < 

LEADERS AMONG AIRCRAFT PRODUCERS expect to reach new peacetime records deconti 
for production and employment within next ten months. Workers 
on payroll may expand to 800,000 by end of year. Payrolls F 
themselves may be $3.3 billion, matching wartime high when re Ral 
1.25 million workers were employed. One 

ures is 

SALES BY U. S. CORPORATIONS reached a new high of about $500 billion in eo 
1952, but profits dropped from $18 billion in 1951 to $17.1 wo 
billion last year, according to Chamber of Commerce. Net 
profits averaged 3.4 cents on each dollar of sales in 1952, a earies, 
drop of 0.6 of a cent from previous year. During 1952, Ing to 
corporations paid an average of 4.5 cents in taxes for each Bradst1 
dollar of sales. than 76 

Thus 

TOUGH COMPETITION AND PRICE CUTTING face the soft coal industry during the to 
the next several years. More mines will be shut down, fewer devent! 
new mines developed. Competition from other fuels will grow Th Y 
more acute. Lower—priced coal from non-union mines is hurting ¢ ten 
union—organized operations. hadequa 

Compet it 

INDIVIDUALLY POWERED RAILWAY PASSENGER CARS, a big money-saver for long- ~~ 
trip rail operations, are now seen as a boon for commuters in navy} 
thickly populated areas. In addition to providing fast Receiva b 
express and local service, new cars also promise to revive Sty 
local rail travel. Bad habi 
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Controls Lifted from Basic Metals 


As of July 1 this year, almost all 
of the government’s restrictions 
o the distribution of steel, cop- 
pr, and aluminum will be dis- 
carded. (Price controls on ail 
metals as well as on consumer 
goods disappeared in mid-March.) 
On that date, CMP (Controlled 
Materials Plan) will be replaced 
by DMS (Defense Materials Sys- 
tem). Under CMP, all producers 
of these three basic metals could 
sll and ship their products to 
nilitary and civilian buyers only 
with governmental permission. 
DMS will require producers to 
hld back only certain tonnages 
of their metals for defense manu- 
facturers, allowing the balance to 
be sold without regulation. 

Nickel bearing stainless steel, 
still needed by the military, was 
listed as the one exception to the 
decontrol order. 


fire Rated as Cause of Failures 

One of every 200 business fail- 
ues is caused by a fire. This 
Means that fires destroy more 
businesses than do floods, bur- 
tlaries, frauds, or strikes, accord- 
ing to an analysis by Dun & 
Bradstreet of the causes for more 
than 7600 such failures. 

Thus fire accounted for 0.5 of 
the total failures, and placed 
‘leventh on the list of 20 causes. 
The ten causes ahead of fire were: 


Per cent 
adequate sales 50.7 
pbetitive weakness 15.1 
“Kcessive fixed assets 11.0 


hventory difficulties 

ery operating expenses 
or location 

“celvables difficulties 
psular disposal of assets 
‘%r health 

ad habits 
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Experience with direct con- 
trols has demonstrated again that 
their effectiveness is temporary 
only. The administration is con- 
fident the situation can be kept 
in hand by fiscal and monetary 
controls. Enough priority control 
over materials will have to be 
maintained to make sure ade- 
quate supplies are available for 
the defense program. 

In line with President Eisen- 
hower’s promise to broaden so- 
cial security coverage, compre- 
hensive studies are planned to 
determine the course of action 
to be followed. Some 46 million 
persons now are covered by the 
government’s old age and survi- 
vors insurance. About 12 million 
persons still are uncovered. Prin- 
cipal groups making up that to- 
tal are those in the professions, 
federal, state and municipal em- 
ployees, part-time domestic work- 
ers and itinerant farm labor. 

Hand in hand with the social 
security study is one dealing with 





by PAUL WOOTON 
Member, 


Chilton Editorial Board 


WASHINGTON TRENDS 


private pension plans which have 
been complicated by border line 
cases arising in connection with 
fringe benefits in wage agree- 
ments. The President thinks pri- 
vate pension plans should be en- 
couraged. 

Treasury officials feel that they 
have no more important respon- 
sibility than to propose changes 
in the tax laws that will remove 
discriminations and inequities in 
the jerry-built structure under 
which federal revenues have been 
collected for many years. The 
most thorough investigation ever 
undertaken of the defects in ex- 
isting tax laws is now underway. 

Need for rent control has dis- 
appeared in most areas. There 
are a few places such as at the 
Savannah river project where 
need for restrictions still exist. 

While it is apparent that the 
budget cannot be brought into 
exact balance by July 1, the ad- 
ministration has put the spend- 
ing trend into reverse. 





Top Steel Output Less Than Demand 


For the first time in history, 
U. S. steel production has passed 
the 10 million-ton-mark in a single 
month (March) and, despite the 
fastest rate of production ever 
attained, the industry is unable 
to satisfy all demands for ton- 
nage. New capacity is being 
added, however, which will permit 


output to reach greater heights. 


Production efforts have not 
sapped the strength of the in- 
dustry. Maintenance has _ been 
well scheduled, and raw materials 
are in adequate supply. There is 
little fear that the solution of the 
seventh-round-wage question will 
interfere with production. 


Retail Sales Average 4% Rise 


Most retail lines had small to 
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moderate sales gains last year as 
compared with 1951. ‘lotal sales 
for all retail stores in 1952 were 
estimated at $164 billion, an in- 
crease of four per cent. 

As estimated by the Department 
of Commerce, figures for leading 
retail lines in 1952 are: 

Per cent 


Change 
Volume from 


in billions 1951 


9 


Lines 

Gasoline service stations 

Liquor stores 

Grocery stores 

Women’s ready-to-wear 

Eating & drinking places 12. 

Variety stores 

Men’s and boy’s wear 

Furniture, home 
furnishings 

Drug & proprietary stores 

Department store & mail 
order 

Shoe stores 

Motor vehicle dealers 

Hardware stores 


Capital Funds at $30 Billion in 1952 


Total requirements for new 
capital funds by corporate busi- 
nesses in 1952 climbed above $30 
billion. This figure was still $9 
billion lower than in the record 
year of 1951, according to the 
Department of Commerce. 

Out of last year’s total, $23 bil- 
lion was alloted to fixed capital 
outlays, to set a new yearly record 
in this category. The drop in the 
total for new capital funds was 
caused by businessmen buying 
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iess to add to their inventories 
and thus requiring less in funds 
for working capital. 

As in the past, business financed 
the major share of its 1952 re- 
quirements from its own funds. 
Retained earnings of corporate 
business amounted to $7 billion, 
while corporate depreciation al- 
lowances totaled over $10 billion. 

Another record was set in 1952 
when $8 billion in new money 
was made available through the 
flotation of corporate bonds and 
stocks. 

Personal savings by individuals 
were also important in 1952 when 
they exceeded all previous years 
with a $19-billion total. In this 
figure, $9 billion was added to 
cash and deposits for individuals, 
and $4 billion were added to their 
holdings “of securities, such as 
corporate bonds and stocks. 


Combined Truck-Rail System Tested 


One of the nation’s traditional 
rivalries may disappear soon. 
Truck companies and railroads 
may become partners, when 
freight trains are adapted to 
carry loaded truck bodies. 

Van-Car Corporation of Chicago 
recently received a Defense Pro- 








The Top Twelve 

Net income, in thousands of dollars, of 12 steel companies rated 
in order of reported 1952 profits, with pct of change from 1951 is 
as follows: 

Company 1952 1951 Pct of Change 

U. S. Steel Corp.......... $143,687 $184,359 — 22.1 
Bethlehem Steel Corp..... 90,900 106,531 — 14.7 
Republic Steel Corp. .... 44,274 54,921 — 19.4 
National Steel Corp. .... 37,559 45,287 -— 17.1 
Armco Steel Corp. ...... 31,337 35,004 — 10.5 
Inland Steel Co. ........ 23,755 34,398 — 30.9 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 

PRL Ge Bie ba he 22,915 30,644 — 25.2 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 

SE widh cidade dsvera x's 19,482 30,998 — 37.2 
Wheeling Steel Corp. .... 10,950 17,392 — 37.0 
Kaiser Steel Corp. ...... 10,399 7,510 + 38.5 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 

Ee 5,940 8,834 — 32.8 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 5,761 10,044 — 42.6 








Reprinted from THE IRON AGE 
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duction Administration certifica 
of necessity, granting it a 70 pe 
cent tax writeoff on the buildin 
of 500 special flat cars to put th 
truck-and-rail freight system in 
commercial operation. 

System works with loaded tru 
trailers being moved on speci 
railroad flat cars between point 
of heavy traffic. Trucks then ha 
these trailers from rail yards 
their destinations. 

First reports say truckers a 
interested and will have shij 
ments ready as soon as Van-(: 


PERSONAL INCOME 





























IN THE U.S. 
268.4 
IN BILLIONS _ 
OF DOLLARS 
191.0 - 
95.3 
1941 
1947 ‘48 ‘49 ‘SG ‘SI 1952 


SOURCE UV S OFPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Gaaruic Or Pica Ss oT 








units go into operation. On th 
other side, four major railroad 
have approved the idea, and se! 
eral smaller lines are willing ! 
start right now. 


Population Increases 2.6 Million 

In one way, the United State 
continues to be an _ expandin 
nation. The U. S. Bureau of tl 
Census estimates that 2,693,00 
more people were added to th 
population in the twelve month 
before February 1, 1953. 

Total population on that dat 
was judged to be 158,657,000. Th 
increase during the month ° 
January this year was set 3 
209,000. 


1952 Strike Cut Steel Taxes $1 Billi 


The federal government !0 
more than $1 billion in taxes } 
last summer’s steel strike, accor 
ing to a financial analysis of t 
steel industry just published » 
The Iron Age. 

The figures covered 27 © 
panies representing 92.3 per © 
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of industry’s steel-making capac- 
ity and compared results from 
1952 with those of 1951. Earnings 
in 1952, for instance, were $496 
million, a decline of $142 million 
or 22.3 per cent from 1951’s $638 
million total. ' 

For this period, steel’s federal 
income taxes in 1952 were $427 
million compared to $1,213 million 
the year before. This drop of $786 
million goes over a billion when 
it is added to income taxes on 
$360 million in lost wages by 
striking steelworkers, and to other 
wage and income losses from 
mines, railroads, and factories. 

Net sales and operating revenue 
for the companies surveyed were 
slightly more than $10 billion in 
1952, a drop of 9.8 per cent from 
1951’s total of over $11 billion. 


instalment Credit Reaches 
Prewar Totals 

Instalment sale and loan credit 
for purchases of durable goods 
has risen rapidly since Regulation 
W was lifted in May, 1952. For 
1952, grants of this type reached 
a record yearly total of $25.1 
billion, compared to $20 billion in 
the preceding year, according to 
a report from the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. 

For the month of December, 
credit totals jumped from $2.0 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


(ALL COMMODITIES) 





AVERAGE JAN. DEC. 
1951 1952 


SOURCE: U. 5. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
GRAPHIC BY PICK-S. 8. ¥.4 











billion in 1951 to $2.6 billion last 
year. 

Main factor in rapid expansion 
of instalment credit, especially 
since 1948, has been the rise in 
automobile credit sales. Of the 
$14-billion increase in instalment 
debt since 1945, $6 billion was 
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Suburbs 


Central Cities 





SOURCE. U. S. Bureeu of Census. 


OUR GROWING SUBURBS 


Population trend in 168 metropolitan areas in 1940-1950 decade 
(in millions of persons) 





PREPARED BY INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 





During the decade from 1940 
to 1950, the number of people 
living in the suburbs increased 
two and a half times as fast as 
the totals of those living within 
the cities, indicating that the 
United States is in the midst of 
one of the greatest population 
shifts in its history. The na- 
tion is experiencing a mass mi- 
gration from the cities to the 
suburbs. 

Figures for 168 metropolitan 
areas, compiled by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of the Census, show that 
the suburbs had a combined 
population gain half again as 
great as the central cities in 
the decade. The number of per- 
sons in the suburbs increased 
9.2 million in the 1940-1950 
period, a rise of 35% per cent. 
The increase for the central 
cities reached just over six mil- 





lion, a percentage rise of 13.9. 

One of the major problems 
brought about by this population 
movement has been a severe im- 
pact on municipal finances. In 
many cases, the property tax, 
which has been the traditional 
backbone of municipal revenues, 
has failed to produce the income 
needed to make ends meet. As 
a result, communities have been 
reaching out for new sources of 
revenue. 

Relocation and decentraliza- 
tion of industry has been one of 
the causes of this migration. 
Even more important seems to 
be the fact that more people 
than ever before have had higher 
incomes enabling them to put 
aside more money. These sav- 
ings have allowed them to satisfy 
the common urge to own homes 
away from crowded areas. 








accounted for by auto purchases. 

In most consumer durable goods, 
credit sales are reported back to, 
or close to, prewar relationships 
to total sales. In fact, the pro- 
portion. of consumer income cur- 
rently being set aside for debt 
repayment appears to be even 
higher than before World War II: 


9.3 per cent in 1952 to the prewar 
high of 9.1 per cent in 1941. 


Rails Completing Change to Diesels 


Dieselization of the nation’s 
railroads will be completed within 


five to eight years, locomotive 
builders predict. This will end the 
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drive by which the swift and rela- 
tively silent diesel-electric units 
are forcing from the rails the 
steam locomotives. 

The changeover passed its turn- 
ing point in 1938 when orders for 
diesel-electrics exceeded orders 
for steam locomotives by 160 to 
36. Peak year came in 1950 when 
4381 diesel-electric units were 
ordered, compared to 54 steam 
locomotives. 

As of January 1, 1953, railroads 
had placed on order 788 diesels, 
15 steam locomotives, ten electrics 
and 19 gas turbine-electrics. U.S. 
builders of diesels are not dis- 
mayed at the smaller bundle of 
orders. Soon, they say, replace- 
ment orders will be plentiful and 
a new market will be expanding— 
exporting locomotives to the Near 
and Far East, South and Central 
America. 


Rise Predicted in Steel Prices 


One of the nation’s basic com- 
modities may cost more soon. 
Some steel prices will go up now 
that controls have been lifted. 

The increase probably will be 
delayed until steel producers find 
out if they have to add more to 
the workers pay envelopes this 
year. But magazine reports show 
industry leaders are convinced 
certain increases are needed to 
provide reasonable profit margins 
and to adjust rates on various 
types of steel goods. Under con- 
trols, companies had no chance to 
make selective changes in prices, 
needed to reflect rising costs in 
any particular operation. 

Another reason prices may rise: 
the demand for steel continues 
strong. “It has always been true,” 
one expert writes, “that once de- 





Institute's Cartoons Praised in “Get-Out-The-Vote” Drive 


For more than a dozen years, 
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the Institute of Life Insurance has 





VOTING IS A PRIVILEGE TO BE CHERISHED A RIGHT 
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VOTE-/TS YOUR HERITAGE 





=CALLING ALL AMER/ICANS = 


TO BE EXERCISED AND A DUTY TO GE PERFORMED. 


How A PERSON VOTES I'S HIS OWN BUSINESS, BUT AS AN 
AMERICAN CITIZEN, HE OWES IT TO HIS COUNTRY AND 
TO ALL OTHER CITIZENS TO VOTE. THIS IS ESSENTIAL TO 
THE CONTINUING VITALITY OF THE DEMOCRATIC PROCESS. 


been taking a non-partisan in- 
terest in making democracy work 
by encouraging citizens to vote. 
Its cartoon series, “Our Democ- 
racy," has been distributed 
throughout the nation to weekly 
newspapers and company pubili- 
cations. Last month, the Insti- 
tute received recognition for the 
part it played in last fall's “get 
out-the-vote campaign, which 
resulted in the largest number of 
ballots ever cast in a national 
election—more than 62 million. 

The American Heritage Foun- 
dation presented its Bill of 
Rights award to the Institute for 
its cartoon series, one of which 
is reproduced at left. In making 
the presentation, the Foundation's 
executive director, Clyde M. 
Vandeburg, said that its awards 
committee, headed by Charles E. 
Wilson, former president of Gen- 
eral Electric, had “carefully ex- 
amined 15,000 entries and un- 
animously voted to award the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance a na- 
tional prize for the most effective 
series of cartoons appearing in 
weekly newspapers in support of 
the National Non-Partisan Reg- 
ister and Vote Campaign." 

The cartoon series is distributed 
as an Institute service to some 
1,950 weekly newspapers and 
2,700 house organs. 











mand weakens steel prices quickly 
reflect market conditions and de- 
cline.” 


Car Sales Mark High Month 


New car sales in January began 
the year with a near-record month, 
according to industry figures from 
R. L. Polk and Company. The 
386,221 cars registered during 
that period were second only to the 
total for January, 1951, and were 
nearly 5,000 units ahead of the 
number for January, 1950. 













Air Force Spends $11 Billion in 
8 Months 


Since fiscal 1953 began last 
July, the U.S. Air Force has spent 










military construction, 
pansion, and procurement of ma 
jor items. 

During that period, the Navy 
moved ahead of the Army in obii- 
gations for these expenditures. 
Naval figure was $5.5 billion 
while Army’s was $5.4. Obliga 
tions for construction on a joint, 
interdepartmental basis amounted 
to $100 million. 

Represented in these totals are 
contracts with private industry 
and project orders placed with 
facilities run by the military. 

Obligations for all services in 
the July 1951-February 1953 pe 
riod included $17.8 billion for 
tanks, guns, planes, ships, ané 
other “hard goods,” $2.4 billion 
for food, clothing, and fuel, ané 
$1.8 billion for construction. 





















Superhighway Proposals—Still Talk 


Public works committees il 
both houses of Congress have 
been flooded with highway pre 
posals: ranging from more mone! 
for road work to transcontinental 
highways. 

Major plans include: Wilso 
bill to connect existing toll roads 
into a Maine-to-California supe! 
highway; Staggers bill for * 
superhighway system, not onl) 
from coast-to-coast but also from 
border-to-border; and bill by se” 
eral Congressmen for a Missi* 
sippi Valley highway. 

Best guess on action: Congress 
probably won’t take up any ° 
them this session. 
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ULTIPLE line underwriting has been per- 

missible in the larger states for but a few 
years. The leading property underwriting units 
are proceeding cautiously in developing their 
facilities to include the lines which modern 
practices indicate proper and advisable. Even 
though the expansion has been conservatively 
undertaken, the volume of casualty premiums 
written traditionally by the fire companies is 
becoming sizable and an influence not only in 
the field but on the results of the individual 
companies and on the business aggregates. 

In 1952 the total net premiums written by 377 
capital stock fire insurance companies, which do 
a predominantly fire and allied line business, 
were $3,213,282,817. This represents an increase 
of $267,212,333 or 8.3 per cent over the amount 
written in 1951 and was the largest total ever 
produced in one year. Losses paid including ad- 
justment expenses for these carriers amounted 
to $1,354,135,428, only slightly $26,426,530 more 
than the total losses paid in 1951. These good 
results enabled the companies to decrease their 
loss ratios from 45.1 per cent in 1951 to 42.1 
per cent in 1952. 

The force of casualty line underwriting on 
this record is of interest. While fire, automobile 
physical damage and extended coverage are still 
accounting for nearly 80 per cent of the total, 
and fire alone for about 40 per cent, the casualty 
coverages, auto liability, auto physical damage, 


Multiple Line Writing Helps Fire Firms 










workmens’ compensation and general liability 
rank sixth, seventh, ninth and tenth as income 
producers. The casualty premiums written by 
these fire companies in 1952 were $264,742,214 
or about 8.2 per cent of the combined writings. 
The loss ratio on these casualty premiums was 
23.1 per cent. This was a factor in reducing the 
final loss ratio of the companies to 42.1 per cent. 
The exclusively fire lines totalled $2,948,540,703 
and had a loss ratio of 43.8 per cent. The better 
casualty experience effected this reduction of 
from 43.8 per cent to 42.1 per cent. 

That each year greater influence can be ex- 
pected from casualty underwriting is evidenced 
by a comparison of these 1952 results with those 
of 1951. In 1951 casualty premiums at $152,- 
314,123 were only 5.1 per cent of the total. The 
casualty line loss ratio was 23.9 per cent as 
against a loss ratio on the fire lines in 1951 of 
45.9 per cent. Casualty insurance in that year 
was instrumental in reducing the final loss ratio 
but .8 per cent to 45.1 per cent. It will be noted 
that the increase of casualty insurance premiums 
written by the stock fire insurance companies in 
1952 over 1951 was $112,427,991 or about 74 
per cent. 

As multiple line insurance merges fire and 
casualty companies into balanced underwriting 
practices, modern economies effected thereby will 
reduce the insurance bill of property owners in 
all departments. 


J fel: Clee. 


EDITOR 
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Ovex again it is our pleasant 


duty at THE SPECTATOR to take 
stock of the year just past and 
from that valuable past experience 
attempt to picture the course of 
our business activities for the fu- 
ture. Our studies take many forms 
—gathering and presenting statis- 
tics is one of the most important, 
and one of the chief services of 
THE SPECTATOR down through its 
85-year history. 


Considered Opinions 


Another valuable aid in analyz- 
ing 1952 can be found in the an- 
nual reports that insurance compa- 
nies annually make to their em- 
ployees, stockholders, agents and 
policyholders. In these’ reports 
keen executive minds give their 
considered opinions on the year 
just past, the growth of the com- 
panies is shown statistically and 
graphically, and the relationship of 
insurance to the national economy 
is pointed out. 


Hardly a one crosses our desk 
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that does not carry some informa- 
tion that might prove valuable. 
One can get the tone of the busi- 
ness, the outlook, and the feeling of 
the mind of the insurance execu- 
tive about the outlook for the fu- 
ture. 

Reading the reports for 1952 one 
gets the feeling that the outlook is 
optimistic but cautious. There are 
many comments expressing the 
hope that business may expect a 
different reception with a new ad- 
ministration holding forth in 
Washington. 

There is a generally favorable at- 
titude about this point. The feeling 
seems to be that business generally 
will receive more sympathetic 
treatment from the government. 
There is less talk about the dan- 
gers of socialism than has been 
noted in the past, although enough 
people mention the subject to show 
that fears have not entirely been 
allayed. 

Some executives show a tendency 
to look for improved tax treatment 
of business, pointing out that 


stringent tax measures are a threat 
to initiative and to the free enter- 
prise system. 

Taxes figure too, in the appraisal 
of the results of 1952. During 1951 
the companies had to contend with 
higher tax rates for only part of 
the year; last year they had the 
higher rate for the full year. To 
overcome this extra burden (and 
it seems that most of the compa- 
nies did manage it) required more 
sales of insurance and more paring 
of expenses all down the line, in 
spite of increasing costs. The fact 
that so many of the companies did 
manage to hold the line or increase 
their earnings is a tribute to the 
sound policies set up by insurance 
executives. 


New Administration 


Concern about the inflationary 
tendencies, so forcefully expressed 
in both life and fire and casualty 
reports during the post-war years, 
has eased somewhat according to 
comments in the 1953 annual re- 
ports. Again it is the effect of the 
new administration in its efforts to 
curtail unnecessary spending and 
to aim toward a balanced budget, 
that seems to make insurance exec- 
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h11952 Statements 


the annual reports from insurance companies re- 


veals information from all sections of the 


field, as well as a few pertinent questions 


about the statements themselves. 


By T. J. V. CULLEN, Editor 





utives hopeful about keeping the 
value of the dollar sound. 

In the life field many executives 
pointed out that one of the bene- 
ficial forces helping the life com- 
panies was the improved mortality 
trend. Most of them cautioned, 
however, that our aging population 
carries within itself the seeds of 
a higher death rate within the next 
few years, a perfectly natural, and 
inevitable, state of affairs. 


Auto Progress 


Companies writing automobile 
insurance, for the first time in sev- 
eral years, now appear to be find- 
ing their way out of the woods. 
Rates seem to have reached pretty 
nearly an equitable level and with 
the slowing down of inflationary 
tendencies, business improved. Not 
all automobile-writing companies 
made a profit, but most of them ma- 
terially improved their position 
over 1951. 

Companies writing fire insur- 
ance also did better in 1952 than 
they had in 1951. Perhaps they did 
not do as well as they should have, 
but the year was not bad. 

For specific gleanings from the 
Many fine reports that pass 
through our office you will have to 
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go to the next two articles, which 
give the highlights in some detail. 

In passing, though, it should be 
noted that perusing these reports 
was, in one sense, a disappoint- 
ment. Several years ago when we 
started this special issue covering 
annual reports we did so in the 
hope of stimulating interest in, and 
the improvement of those reports. 

Frankly, the improvement and 
the interest do not seem to have 
been very marked. Those compa- 
nies that feel an annual report is 
valuable and try to do a good job 
do not seem to increase year by 
year. The companies who turned 
out fine reports last year and the 
year before have good reports this 
year. Those who approach the 
project half-heartedly this year also 
hit the same level in previous years. 

Even those companies which 
have done a good job over the 
years, very frequently find a com- 
fortable format and fall into a 
routine of duplicating the same re- 
port, with minor changes, year 
after year. There is a distinct need 
for more ingenuity and originality 
in the planning of these annual re- 
ports. 

Then there are certain things 
that make us wonder: 

1. Are some of us overwhelmed 
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with the magnitude and the qual- 
ity of our portfolios? Many com- 
panies have adopted the procedure, 
and it seems eminently sensible to 
us, of printing their security hold- 
ings as separate folders available to 
anyone interested in such listings. 


2. Are some of us so over- 
whelmed with our business that we 
talk over the heads of the people 
to whom we address our reports? 
Talk business, sure, but make sure 
your audience knows what you are 
talking about. 


8. Are some of us so devoid of 
ideas that we can afford to leave 
the last three or four pages of our 
report blank? Have we no message 
for our policyholders, agents or 
stockholders that could be pre- 
sented on that space? 

4. How important is that letter 
from the auditing firm vouching 
for the authenticity of your fig- 
ures? 

5. Are you sure that your report 
has not become stodgy in an at- 
tempt to be dignified? 


6. Are you getting all that you 
could get out of your annual report 
without spending any more money? 
Do you know whether anyone reads 
it? 

After looking over more than 
one hundred of these reports these 
questions seem most pertinent. In 
our regard the annual report of- 
fers too valuable a public relations 
medium to be neglected. Unfor- 
tunately, many of them seem to be 
a waste of time, effort and paper. 
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L, is regrettable that in spite of 
active solicitation THE SPECTATO& 
managed to acquire only 43 prop- 
erty company annual reports for 
analysis, or about two-thirds the 
number we had on hand last year. 

Moving publication of this spe- 
cial issue back to May (last year 
it appeared in April) really only 
had the effect of maintaining 
roughly the same closing date as 
last year, so we can only conclude 
that many of the reports are later 
than last year. 

This is not a very happy situa- 
tion. There is no reason why these 
annual reports could not be avail- 
able by about the middle of March. 
The insurance commissioners don’t 
have to wait for filings of annual 
statements, why should the public 
have to wait for annual reports? 


Three Classes 


Of the 43 reports that we did 
receive we evaluate them this way: 


Class A—very good to excel- 


lent—7 

Class B—adequate to good— 
15 

Class C — poor to undistin- 
guished—21 


We do nc* feel that this is a 
good showing on the part of the 
business, although it is possible 
that some of the better reports 
have not reached us yet, and they 
might change the balance consid- 
erably. 

Among the first seven are in- 
cluded some of the _ perennial 
winners of awards for excellent 
annual reports. The seven com- 
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PROPERTY Reports: Seven 


Pictures, colors, drawings spark the best 





By FRANCIS J. MALLEY 
Managing Editor 


panies receiving top ratings were: 
Insurance Company of North 
America; American Insurance 
Company, Newark; American-As- 
sociated Group; The Home Insur- 
ance Company; the Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Company; the 
United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty; and the Springfield Fire 
Group. 

Let’s take a brief look through 
some of these reports and see what 
entitles them to mention for excel- 
lence of annual reporting: 

Insurance Company of North 
America: This year’s format is 
similar to other year’s, and it is 
such a good one that there is no 
reason to change it. A nice touch 
is added this year through the in- 
clusion of a number of line draw- 
ings that run all through the book. 
These drawings are reproductions 
of woodcuts that tie the history of 
the North America in with the his- 


tory of the United States, and they 
weave a thread of nice continuity 
all through the report. 

American of Newark: This year’s 
report sports an embossed cover of 
the home office building silhouetted 
in white against a dark green back- 
ground. Very striking and effec- 
tive. Nice touch in the tracing of 
the company’s growth as traced by 
the career of one American em- 
ployee. Good idea too in the pic- 
tures of a typical stockholder of 
the company with copy tying in 
the importance of investments in, 
and by, insurance companies. 

American-Associated : Good over- 
all treatment with some excellent 
wash-drawings in two colors illus- 
trating various coverages. Inclu- 
sion of folder showing companies’ 
current ad campaign in the annual 
report also seems like a good idea. 

The Home: Nice picture spread 
of “The Homes of The Home,” 
showing the early home offices and 
the present branch offices of the 
company. Good body type and use 
of color. 


Photo Coverage 


Fireman’s Fund: Dramatic use 
of full page photographs effectively 
tie in insurance coverages with 
scenes in our daily life. Good use 
of graphs too, but the photographs 
really give the punch to make this 
report an outstanding job. 

U.S.F.&G.: Lively graphs, well- 
spaced, lend a great deal of inter- 
est to this report: Short one-page 
feature treatment of “A Basic In- 
dustry” (showing property insur- 
ance as a social force) and “Con- 
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tract Bonds” (using pictures to 
show how important bonds are in 
building anything) is a good idea. 

Springfield F & M: This quiet, 
competent, unostentatious report 
gets a real lift through the center 
spread four-color reproduction of 
the Covered Wagon trademark 
painting that appears in the new 
head office building. This one 
sudden splash of color really has 
impact. 

These then were the seven fire 
and casualty annual reports that 
we felt showed an effort to make 
some appeal to the persons receiv- 
ing them. What of the other 15* 
in the Class B category? 


General Criticisms 


Certain general criticisms seem 
to apply to so many of these re- 
ports that it would be pointless 
to list faults by specific com- 
panies. 

Many of these Class B reports 
sported wonderful covers that led 
to disappointment on perusal of 
the contents. Well-designed book- 
lets from a typographical stand- 
point wasted their sweetness in a 
desert of figures and listings. 

Speaking of figures and listings, 
probably the reason why so many 
of these reports fell into this cate- 
gory was the disportionate amount 


*In this group we have listed the following 
annual reports: Glens Falls Group; Security 
of New Haven Group; Phoenix Insurance: 
Philadelphia Contributionship; Harford Mu- 
tual; Fire Association; Boston & Old Colony; 
American Reinsurance Group; American Casu- 
alty; Fidelity-Phenix; Continental; Standard 
of Detroit Group; Continental Group; Insur- 
ance Company of Texas; and Perkiomen 
Mutual. These are not listed in order of pref- 
erence. 
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Rated Excellent 


of this year's annual statements from property companies 


of space that was devoted to 
straight tabular matter. We real- 
ize, of course, that the annual 
report is a financial publication, 
but it is possible to give a good 
financial picture of a company 
without going into page after page 
of tables. 


Too Many Figures 


For example, one report 24 
pages long has 19 pages of tabular 
matter. Another 20 pages long 
has 13 tabular pages. Yet another 
has 23 of its 27 pages in listings 
and figures. 

Graphic presentation was little 
used by reports in this category. 
Sometimes when graphs were used 
they were all lumped together on 
a page or two instead of being 
spread through the book. This 
sprinkling of graphs is a double 
blessing: 1. They can be placed 
closer to commentary bearing on 
the subject matter of the graph; 
and 2. they help to break up a 
succession of monotonous type- 
filled pages. 

The most striking feature of 
these Class B reports is the ease 
with which they could be shifted 
into first rate jobs. A little in- 
genuity or a bright idea here and 
there. and they would be right 
there in the winners circle. 

As far as the remaining 21 re- 
ports are concerned, there is little 
to be learned from poor examples. 
“How to do it” is always more 
valuable than “how not to do it.” 

The company reports that land 
in this last category are not uni- 
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formly bad by any means. Again, 
it would not take much sprucing 
up to move many of them into the 
Class A category. 

For some of them however, 
there is nothing that can be sal- 
vaged. They should be junked 
completely and a fresh start made 
on building a new, fresh, effective 
annual report. 

As the old maxim says, “What- 
ever is worth doing is worth doing 
well.” We heartily endorse this 
sentiment. 


As They Wrote in the Reports 
Clinton L. Allen, president 


Aetna Insurance Group 


After noting that premiums in 
fire and allied lines, especially in- 
land marine, showed satisfactory 
increases, Mr. Allen continued: 
“The road ahead is fraught with 
uncertainties. Automobile acci- 
dent frequency is unabated, and 
remains a major domestic prob- 
lem. From an underwriting stand- 
point, increased rates now effec- 
tive in almost every state of the 
Union are bound to be reflected in 
1953 results, but this does not 
alter the fact that the loss of life 
and limb continues at an appall- 
ing rate. 


Frank A. Christensen, president 
America Fore Group 


Reviewing the course the 
Group’s companies have taken in 
the 100 years of their existence, 
the report reflected on the ability 

Continued on page 89 
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ot... the swallows at 


Capistrano, some annual reports 
have a bad habit of turning up 
late and, as a result, we haven’t 
yet heard from all precincts. We 
have, however, gotten enough of 
these annual reports to come to cer- 
tain conclusions. As is the case 
with things in general, some are 
excellent, some good, some fair and 
others—well, we can only hope for 
a better try next year. 

The really fine reports contain 
elements of good writing style, ex- 
cellent pictorial design, graphic 
presentations and _ general all 
around attractiveness. In _ short, 
they please both sight and mind. 
Sometimes, one or more of these 
elements is missing and a report 
doesn’t quite make the grade. We 
hope our comments on these may 
fire the imagination of those who 
have to do with putting these re- 
ports out and that, chastened by 
criticism, they will try to do a 
better job next year. 
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LIFE Reports: General All 


Thirteen statements earned top ratings this year 


First, to those reports which 
took our top rating this year. 

In the top group of annual re- 
ports that came to our desk were 
thirteen which deserve our high- 
est adulation: 

New England Mutual, for its fine 
graphs and illustrations together 
with a clear analysis of the year’s 
business. 

Fidelity Mutual, for its excellent 
cover and beautiful photographs 
showing the channels of the com- 
pany’s investments and the na- 
tionally known companies in which 
they are made. 

Penn Mutual, for its warm ap- 
proach to the individual policy- 
holder as well as its appreciation 
for its office and field staff. 

Great Southern, for its intelli- 
gent use of color both in its graphs 
and page decorations, as well as 
its depiction of the home office in 
dignified, handsome photos. 


Excellent Graphs 


Metropolitan Life, for a striking 
cover, good choice of print face 
and excellent use of graphs and 
illustrations. 

Southwestern Life, for tasteful 
use of drawings and a very inter- 
esting history of the company. 

Canada Life, for good cover 
photo, print face and very clear 
graphs. 

Guardian Life, for its ability to 
sustain interest both through sub- 
ject matter and graphic presenta- 
tions. 

Connecticut Mutual, for its pic- 
ture spread on how the company 
reduces the cost of insurance, plus 





an excellent “feature article” type 
section on the training of its 
representatives. 

Southland Life, for a beautiful 
magazine type report printed on 
heavy, coated stock and containing 
a profusion of fine photos on com- 
pany operations. In addition, there 
are several pages devoted to the 
advertising campaigns which the 
company has been sponsoring as 
well as a fine analysis of why life 
insurance should be an _ integral 
part of every family. 


. Comprehensive, Concise 


Sun Life of Canada, for good 
use of color design and compre- 
hensive coverage of the subject. 

Provident Mutual, for concise 
editing and fine graphic presenta- 
tion. 

General American Life, for fine 
cover design and a good section 
describing company investments 
and reserves. 

Nine of the annual reports we 
examined just fell short of the 
grand prix. The defect, in most 
cases, was a lack of imagination 
on the part of those who prepared 
the format of the reports. For 
example: 

Mutual of New York had a very 
colorful and striking cover plus 
good presentation of facts, but 
seemed to us to be too wordy and 
lacked any graphic representation 
of company growth. 

New York Life gave us a very 
comprehensive coverage of mate 
rial but contained extremely wide 
columns combined with too much 
tabular matter. 
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Around Attractiveness 


with nine others classed close behind them 


Great-West did a refined job of 
presentation but lacked any graphic 
or other illustrative material which 
would have put it into our first 
dass group. 

National Life of Canada with its 
excellent presentation of statement 
spoiled the total effect by using 
excessively black type which made 
for rather grim, unrelieved reading 
matter. 

The Travelers offered tremen- 
dous information but contained 
page after page of tabular statistics 
with nary a graph or drawing. 

John Hancock and Lincoln Life 
both suffered from almost complete 
lack of illustration to liven up their 
very fine commentary. 

Confederation Life, with its im- 
pressive cover and title page, 
bogged down in a morass of wide 
columns and stiff commentary. 


Well Written 


Teachers Insurance & Annuity, 
one of the nicest of the second 
thoices, was well written and con- 
tained excellent explanations of the 
workings of this specialized type of 
organization. Only its rather for- 
mal language kept it out of our 
Class A reports. 

Some of the less expensive at- 
tempts to review the year appeared 
to be as successful as some of the 
anual reports put out at great 
cost. 

Wisconsin National Life gave its 
report a novel treatment by putting 
it in the form of a policy jacket 
tontained in a cellophane envelope. 
President R. P. Boardman, in his 
Message to the policyholders, made 
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By JEAN ROBINSON 
Associate Editor 


mention of the importance of his 
home office staff and field force in 
making it a record year for the 
company. We especially liked the 
presentation of the facts and fig- 
ures in “spotlight” form, which 
did a great deal to help explain 
such terms as “policy reserves,” 
“claim reserves,” “miscellaneous 
liabilities,” to policyholders to 
whom such words are sometimes 
quite meaningless. The type of 
presentation is something we would 
like to see adopted by other com- 
panies. 

Jefferson National’s report was 
very easy on the eyes, with plenty 
of white space to separate differ- 
ent categories and make the reader 
fee] he or she was not in the proc- 
ess of reading a long, complicated 
legal report. We were slightly dis- 
appointed by the type used in the 
president’s report, however. Here 
the crowding seemed out of place 
after the excellent first part of the 
brochure. 


Tasteful, Clear 


State Mutual Life gave us a 
tasteful presentation which includ- 
ed an interesting table of chief 
causes of death among policyhold- 
ers. Print was well chosen and 
spaced for clarity. 

Philadelphia Life’s report first 


ROUNDUP OF 
ANNUAL 
STATEMENTS 


presented highlights of the com- 
pany’s year. Then president Wi- 
liam Elliott’s fairly lengthly mes- 
sage to policyholders touched on 
many subjects pertinent to com- 
pany business. Included here was 
news of the training program of 
the field force and the place that 
life insurance has in planning an 
estate in these times of increasing 
living costs. All things considered, 
it was a very informative report. 


Condensed Form 


One of the smallest of the an- 
nual reports was that of the Em- 
pire Life and Accident Company. 
All of the information expected in 
an annual report was there in con- 
densed form and bearing a very 
easy-to-read type face. What we do 
regret was the lack of any warm 
note addressed to policyholders by 
Empire’s president. 

Another small report was that of 
Lamar Life. Best thing here was 
the breakdown of the company’s 
insurance dollar into two sections: 
“where it came from” and “how it 
was used.” Agents and employees 
were commended for their part in 
the company’s expansion during 
1952. 

Standard Insurance Company’s 
report made good use of “selling” 
material by discussing ways of 
judging life insurance and the care 
with which funds are _ invested. 
Pictures and graphs were used ad- 
vantageously to illustrate the need 
for life insurance as protection and 
saving. 

Equally good in graphic repre- 

Continued on page 92 
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By THOMAS O. CARLSON, 


Actuary National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters 


a who read in the 


newspapers on that fateful Tues- 
day morning about the fate of 
Hiroshima sensed that that atomic 
explosion marked the inception of 
a new era in world history, a major 
division of historic time. 

Never has the emotional impact 
of an abrupt world-shaking incident 
been so great. It was a sober and a 
somber day indeed. 

Many people were immediately 
inspired to think of the peacetime 
industrial potentialities in the har- 
nessing of atomic power. Before the 
week was out the phrase “atomic 
age” was on every tongue. 

The international insecurity and 
ideological warfare of the post-war 
period have postponed or at least 
minimized the anticipated construc- 
tive applications of this new source 
of energy, restricting them essen- 
tially to medical and research fields. 
Only recently, the H-bomb reports 
have reminded us that major atten- 
tion is still focused upon destruc- 
tive rather than constructive po- 
tentialities. For the time being the 
atomic age is a political rather than 
an economic division. 


Eras Within Eras 


But history is marked by eras 
within eras. And we have more 


unobstrusively been entering upon 
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A leading actuary considers the effect 
the new “mechanical brains” will have 


on the job of setting insurance rates. 


Insurance Enters 


Univac, one of the modern mechanical brains, is operated through a control panel 
(pictured at right) and several other components (below) to produce lightning- 
fast analyses of statistics. 





a new industriai era, the basis of 
which is far more closely associated 
with our work in the insurance 
business. The technical develop- 
ments that were so telescoped in 
time by the exigencies of World 
War II highlighted another field of 
invention, the benefits of which 
have already become fairly com- 
monpiace in our lives, and these de- 
velopments have launched us into 
one of those eras within an era. I 
mean, of course, of electronics, and 
of what might well be called the 
“electronic age.” 

There have been many meetings, 
exhibits or demonstrations relating 
to the applications of these new 
developments to the performance of 


business machines. They did not 
burst upon the world overnight, as 
did the bomb. Many of the under- 
lying scientific principles have been 
known and applied for years. 


Out of the Laboratory 


For example, the flip-flop charac- 
teristic of vacuum tubes used in 
counting has been known since 1919. 
We have been hearing for a long 
time about the fantastic brain ma- 
chines that outdid the combined 
mathematical efforts of scores of 
professorial geniuses in the solv- 
ing of differential equations and 
other problems in higher mathe 
matics. But these were laboratory 
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giants, each a unique engineering 
project; and only within the past 
couple of years have any offspring 
of these intellectual behemoths been 
offered on the market for business 
use. 


New World Discovered 


When I first witnessed the accom- 
Plishments of the parent machines 
I had the feeling of sharing in the 
discovery of a new world, like the 
men of Cortez who, on their first 
sight of the Pacific Ocean, “Looked 
at each other with a wild surmise, 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 
The expansion of our insurance 
industry that has taken place in the 
past 20 or 30 years might well not 
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Electronic 





v7 
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have been possible without the 
availability of mechanical equip- 
ment for handling punched cards in 
accounting and statistical work. 
That equipment is now taken for 
granted. Certainly procedures 
would have been far more cumber- 
some and costly, and many of the 
analyses which we now have at our 
fingertips would not have been pos- 
sible at all in their present refine- 
ment. 

The introduction of punched card 
accounting procedures was a revo- 
lutionary development. It is prob- 
able, however, that the introduction 
of procedures involving the new 
electronic equipment now coming, 
or soon to come, on the market will 


constitute an equally revolutionary 
development. 


Watchful Waiting 


While a few individuals in the 
industry have been maintaining 
contact with this area of machine 
development for some time, the in- 
dustry as a whole has taken little 
interest in the potentialities in- 
volved until quite recently. This 
inertia was merely an indication of 
the caution characteristic of good 
business sense in waiting to be 
shown. 

We are now being shown. 

This is no place for me to try to 


Continued on page 67 
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By CHARLES P. JERVEY 


Vice President, Travelers Fire Insurance 
Company 


QO, THE many changes in the 


insurance business in the last 
twenty-five years, there are few 
more important than those which 
have occurred in relation to the 
writing of insurance against the 
windstorm peril. Virtually all wind- 
storm insurance is now carried by 
means of the extended coverage en- 
dors-zuent attached to a fire policy, 
and thus even those companies 
which have not particularly wished 
to write windstorm insurance have 
the problem with them along with 
their fire covers. 

In a number of states there was 
no real windstorm problem not too 
many years ago, but there are few 
places in the United States today 
where agents and companies, and, 
for that matter the general public, 
are not conscious of dangers from 
catastrophes of this kind. In the 
East, for example, there was little 
worry as to the windstorm peril 
until the disaster of 1938, which 
was accentuated in 1944 and again 
in 1950. Everywhere there is rec- 
ognition of the problems involved, 
and the need for appropriate solu- 
tions. 


Maintenance Figure 


This article concerns maintenance 
deductibles applying to the wind- 
storm peril, whether under specific 
insurance or as a part of the ex- 
tended coverage endorsement. By 
“maintenance deductible” is meant, 
under all ordinary circumstances, a 
figure of $50, although it is real- 
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Are Windstorm Deductibles 














CHARLES P. JERVEY 


There are plenty of valid arguments 
for and against the deductible, and 
certainly its most ardent proponents 
would not say that all the divergent 
viewpoints could be easily reconciled. 
Many insurance men, however, be- 
lieve that this is a very constructive 
step in the interests of the public, 
the agents, and the companies. 
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ized that extraordinary conditions 
prevail in Florida and in Texas. 

These large windstorm losses in 
recent years have affected various 
phases of operations; the wide- 
spread eastern storm of November, 
1950, resulting in an enormous loss 
to the insurance companies, mani- 
festly brought in its wake revised 
reinsurance contracts, with tre- 
mendous increases in the first net 
losses which the companies would 
be expected to retain, as well as 
the rate levels applying to the 
covers. A sizeable part of the rate 
increases secured on extended cov- 
erage in certain states since the 
storm has, of necessity, been paid 
to reinsurers because of the greatly 
expanded cost of the contracts, a 
perfectly natural thing, in view of 
the huge losses sustained by those 
reinsurers. 

If the reinsurance market is un- 


settled by losses due to some major 
catastrophe, this is something 
which we shall simply have to face; 
it would be, however, the height of 
folly if we should someday have to 
contend with a $500,000,000 wind- 
storm loss which was due largely 
to many millions of individual 
losses at $25 to $50 apiece. 


Nominal Payments 


The result would be the payment 
of nominal amounts to insureds, 
amounts which only in the rarest 
cases would serve to meet any valid 
needs. Yet the result would be, 
aside from the great net losses to 
the insurance companies, a tremen- 
dous dislocation of the whole rein- 
surance market, with a consequent 
loss or curtailment of facilities, 
with no genuine public benefit. 

Continued on page 85 
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A deductible in windstorm insurance 
—distasteful as deductibles may be— 
is a must for it is fair; the owner pays 
for maintaining his property as he 
should, reduces the cost of all, and 
still does not take away from the 
mortgagee or assured his protection 


against a heavy loss. 
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By LESTER S. HARVEY 


President, New Hampshire Fire Insur- 
ance Co, 


Ff ET me preface this article by 
saying that I do not like deducti- 
bles in the insurance business. I 
agree with the agents that the in- 
troduction of a deductible may re- 
sult in poor public relations. I also 
agree with my good friend, Charles 
8. Kremer, President of the Hart- 
ford, that the best ad we have is 
our draft in the hands of our as- 
sured. I hope we never have a de- 
ductible in wide use in the writing 
of fire insurance. But poor public 
relations may also result from high 
costs of insurance, particularly if 
the increased premium is due to 
losses paid that are not due to a 
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peril insured against but purely 
maintenance costs. 

The deductible that is best known 
is that used in writing automobile 
collision insurance. Full cover is 
practically unknown. The cost for 
full collision cover on one of the 
most popular cars is $210.00, yet 
written with a $50.00 deductible 
the premium is only $51.00. To me 
this very high cost for full cover 
indicates that it is impossible to 
pay maintenance costs as insurance 
losses and produce a profit for the 
carrier. And the same is true as 
regards windstorm claims. 


Never on Fire Policies 


A deductible is a must if wind- 
storm is to be written at reason- 
able rates and produce a profit for 
the companies. I have stated that 
I hoped a deductible would never 


be used in writing fire insurance, 
for there is great difference be- 
tween fire and windstorm claims. 
All will agree that a small fire will 
become a big one if not extin- 
guished, and so the company might 
pay $10,000 to a dwelling owner if 
the chimney fire which only caused 
$20.00 damage was not properly 
handled by the fire department. 
But a windstorm which broke the 
glass in a storm door has done all 
the damage it is going to do. 


Aided Small Claims 


The companies by bringing out 
comprehensive covers have encour- 
aged the public to present small 
claims and have made them claim 
conscious. The agent, because of 
keen competition, has been forced 
to recognize these losses. And yet 
these broad covers have brought in 
claims for which reimbursement 
was never intended: a storm win- 
dow dropped by an assured (blown 
out of his grasp) as he was on a 
ladder putting it on or taking it 
off, television guy wires rusting off 
so claim made that wind blew an- 
tenna down. 

Recently a local business man told 
me that his antenna fell over be- 
cause the guy wire rusted off. The 
repair man told him that if he had 
extended coverage on his fire policy 
he could collect. He called his agent 
who informed him that he was cov- 
ered and so the insurance company 
not only paid for repairing the an- 
tenna but paid more than the re- 
pair man told him it would cost 
before he found there was insur- 
ance. 


Losses from "Big Wind" 


In the East, extended coverage 
has been sold due to the hurricanes 
of 1938 and 1944 and the pressure 
put on by savings banks to protect 
their mortgages. Due to the ever 
increasing losses and the “big 
wind” of November, 1950, the rates 
have jumped considerably. The 
banks, who did a grand job putting 
the premiums on our books, now 
find themselves being criticised by 
their mortgagors making them pay 
the increased cost of windstorm in- 
surance. The bank is not interested 
in the small claim. 


Continued on page 86 
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Jack Safley wins First Annual Advertising Award to Agents from Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference. L. to r. are Mr. Safley, Joseph Newmann, Rhea Hurd, IAC president. 


They Make 
Advertising Work 


H OW can the fire and casualty 


industry win greater public accept- 
ance? 

Specific solutions for this ques- 
tion were proposed at the recent 
Spring meeting of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference at the Van- 
derbilt Hotel in New York City. 
Highlights of the one-day session 
were a series of panel sessions and 
an evening banquet at which 
awards were given to fire and casu- 
alty agents for outstanding use of 
advertising during 1952. 

Joseph A. Neumann, prominent 
Long Island agent, presented the 
awards. In his talk, titled “What 
Price Advertising—or the Lack of 
It,” Mr. Neumann said, “I officiate 
at a birth. And an important birth. 
To borrow a readily recognized and 
an established appellation from the 
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motion picture industry—the birth 
of an Oscar.” 

Recipient of the Oscar, a bronze 
statuette symbolizing achievement 
was youthful, modest Jack Safley of 
Jack Safley Insurance Services, 
Temple, Tex. During his term as 
an agency owner, Mr. Safley had 
conducted a whirlwind promotional 
campaign which included: a contest 
in which the person who identified 
his office from newspaper pictures 
received a $25 bond; a cartoon ad- 
vertising series, clever greeting 
cards along with many other de- 
vices. 

The Oscar was awarded without 
regard to premium volume. In ad- 
dition, certificates were granted in 
five premium categories. Winners 
were: Division One, Mr. Safley; 
Division Two, R. R. Mittelbusher 


Agency, Davenport, Ia.; Division 
Three, Pech Agency, Chicago; Di- 
vision Four, Roger Clarke, Insur- 
ance of Fredericksburg, Va.; and 
Division Five, Barney and Barney 
of San Diego, Calif. 

Rhea Hurd, American Associ- 
ated’s ad manager, and president 
of I. A. C., paid tribute to Norris 
(Pat) Browne, assistant advertis- 
ing manager, Aetna Insurance 
Group, for his outstanding work 
as chairman of the committee 
which launched I. A. C.’s First 
Annual Advertising Awards. 

Walter Meiss, U. S. Manager, 
London Assurance, spoke on “A 
Seven Hour Program for Public 
Relations.” He said, “Perhaps, if 
we would spend as much time prac- 
ticing public relations as we do 
preaching it, a good many of our 
problems would be solved in short 
order. We need fewer long range 
programs and more seven-hour 
programs if we hope to win friends 
and influence people to think favor- 
ably of us.” 

During the seven-hour day, we 
can write a letter which will make 
a friend for insurance, Mr. Meiss 
pointed out. We can also “pat some- 
one on the back for a job well done 

. and let the hat check girl and 
the cab driver know you’re in the 
insurance business.” 

The panel experts also agreed 
that property insurance should re- 
move its cloak of mystery and make 
friends with the average man. For 
example, Hal Kennedy, advertis- 
ing manager, Kansas City Fire & 
Marine, stressed that annuai re- 
ports should be a simple presenta- 
tion that any one can understand 
and not a weighty treatise filled 
with financial verbiage. The panel 
sessions covered public and _ stock- 
holder relations, producer relations, 
employee relations and insurance 
trade publications. 

In the producer relations’ panel, 
Ed Schencke, advertising manager, 
Royal Liverpool, recommended that 
companies charge for advertising 
material so that it would not ac- 
cumulate dust on agents’ shelves. 
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i after the 15th annual 
Small Companies Spring Confer- 
ence of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association got under 
way on March 16, it became appa- 
rent that the companies participat- 
ing were anything but “small” in 
outlook and accomplishment. 

With an eye to the future, many 
of the speakers at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago spoke of 
steady growth and sound training 
programs. Discussion also centered 
on the effects mass selling will have 


Small Companies in 


on package selling; whether the 
ordinary agent will be replaced by 
alimited number of specialists han- 
dling estate planning, estate taxes, 
insurance trusts, and the needs of 
wealthy prospects. 

T. A. Sick, president of Security 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., stressed 
the fact that “no one need apolo- 
size for being associated with a 
30-called small company. Keep in 
mind that the very largest com- 
panies in the land once were small.” 

At the opening meeting of the 
conference, Chairman Spencer R. 
Keare, executive vice-president of 
Federal Life, also commented on 
the growth of small companies. But 
he warned that every agency offi- 
ter must know what his objectives 
are in every important area of his 
job. “We must know how much 
tew business is par for our par- 
titular company,” he commented, 
“how much we should spend on new 
business, how much building we can 
afford to do, and all the other 
things that constitute our respon- 
sibilities.” 

Along these same lines, Mr. Sick 
&xplained that his company feels 

Continued on page 94 
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Chatting at Small Companies Spring Conference are |. to r. S. R. Wallace, Director 
of Research of LIAMA, Sam E. Miles, Provident Life and Accident Company, and 
T. A. Sick, Security Mutual Insurance Company. 


LIAMA Discuss: 
Agents, Package Sales, 
Monthly Premiums 


By RICHARD J. HAUPT, Associate Editor 


Agents listen attentively as speakers at the Small Companies Conference discuss 
the effects of mass selling on package selling, and the future of the ordinary agent. 
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Editor’s Note: Section 213 of 
the New York State Insurance Law 
has drawn considerable criticism. 
The New York State Legislature 
this year passed an amendment to 
this section of the law, but indus- 
try leaders were quick to insist 
that more drastic revisions are still 
needed. 

In fact, John A McLain, presi- 
dent of the Guardian Life Insur- 
ance Company, sent a strong state- 
ment to the state’s Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Insurance 


‘ie need for revision of Sec- 


tion 213 of the New York law was 
brought to the attention of the 
Joint Legislative Committee by in- 
surance company representatives 
and others at hearings held by the 
Committee in 1948. At these hear- 
ings, and subsequently, the infirmi- 
ties of the law were outlined in 
some detail. 

This year the Committee spon- 
sored an amendment to the law, 
Sen. Int. 2132, which has passed 
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Revise New York's Section 213 


Rates and Regulation, calling for 
a completely new law. From 1948 
to 1952, Mr. McLain served as 
chairman of a joint committee, 
sponsored by the Life Insurance 
Association of America and the 
American Life Convention, which 
made a careful study and prepared 
a thorough revision of Section 213. 
Because this law affects any in- 
surance company which wants to 
do business in New York, THE 
SPECTATOR presents here Mr. Mc- 
Lain’s criticism of Section 218. 


both the Senate and the Assembly. 
To the business this must be con- 
sidered as stop gap legislation in- 
tended for one year only. This 
amendment, while giving some re- 
lief, is not a final solution. At best 
it represents only a minor repair 
to a structure which is badly in 
need of rebuilding. 

From long association with 
groups considering this law, I am 
convinced that the correct solution 
will not be reached until there is 





Although the State's Legislature 
approved a minor amendment this 
year, the demand continues for a 
more complete change in this im- 
portant section of New York’s in- 
surance law. Here a leader in the 
fight outlines needed alterations. 


By JOHN A McLAIN, 


President, Guardian Life Insurance Company 


recognition of the fundamental de- 
fects of the present law and agree- 
ment on the general purpose of an 
expense limitation statute. Once 
there is this recognition and agree- 
ment on the purpose, the way will 
be cleared for a complete and satis- 
factory revision of the law. 

There will remain serious de- 
fects in the present law even after 
the proposed 1953 amendment is 
enacted. Four of these defects are 
outlined briefly below: 

First, the law discriminates 
against the general agency system 
and favors the salaried managers 
system for the following reasons: 

(a.) The general agent is not 
permitted to participate in expense 
savings to the company from the 


economical operation of his agency, f 


while such participation is per- 
mitted to the salaried manager. En- 
forcement of this discrimination 
requires a complicated and illogical 
voucher system which is_ itself 
based on regulation rather than 
law. Furthermore, enforcement of 


Continued on page 9 
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a profits of 


the capital stock fire and marine 
insurance companies reversed a 
two-year downward trend and 
showed an increase during 1952, 
figures published last month in 
the 1953 SPEcTATOR Fire Index 
reveal. The 377 companies cov- 
ered in the 85th annual edition 
of the Fire Index had a statutory 
underwriting profit of 5.4 per cent 
during 1952, compared with 3.3 
per cent in 1951, 5.4 per cent in 
1950, and 12.3 per cent in 1949. 


A more favorable loss ratio and 
management’s close attention to 
expenses caused underwriting 
profit to rise from $89,624,915 in 
1951 to $160,040,307 in 1952. In 
1950 underwriting profit was 
$129,115,178 and in 1949 it was 
$274,703,594. 

Net premiums’ written in- 
creased 8.3 per cent in 1952 to 
reach $3,213,282,817, an all-time 
high. Losses paid increased from 
$1,327,708,898 in 1951 to $1,354,- 
135,428 in 1952, a gain of two per 
cent, but the ratio of losses paid 
to premiums written dropped from 
45.1 per cent in 1951 to 42.1 per 
cent in 1952. 


Results Improve 


The improved experience was 
apparent in most lines of busi- 
ness. Settlement of claims from 
the windstorm of 1950 and the 
absence of similar disasters last 
year contributed to a drop in the 
loss ratio in extended coverage 
business from 64.8 per cent in 
1951 to 33.4 per cent in 1952. The 
additional extended coverage en- 
dorsement on fire policies, a rate 
rise and the caution of the public 
with regard to windstorm protec- 
tion caused the premium volume 
of extended coverage to in- 
crease 7.8 per cent in 1952 to 
$326,285,685. This increase con- 
tributing to the lower loss ratio. 


A sharp improvement in tor- 
nado experience despite -lessened 
premium volume was noted by 
SPECTATOR statisticians with this 
loss ratio tumbling from 166.1 
per cent in 1951 to 45.7 per cent 
in 1952. The loss ratio in hail 
writings decreased from 60.6 per 
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Fire Companies 
Reverse Trend 


Year's statistics compiled from the 
1952 statements of 377 stock compa- 
nies writing principally fire insurance 


indicate a new turn in annual results. 
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cent in 1951 to 51.1 per cent in 
1952. 

Although underwriting expenses 
rose from $1,148,016,783 in 1951 
to $1,227,298,509 in 1952, close 
attention to expenses on the part 
of management caused the ratio 
of expenses incurred to premiums 
earned to drop from 42.2 per cent 
to 41.3 per cent in 1952. 

The growth of multiple line un- 
derwriting continued to play a 
big part in the increase in pre- 
mium volume. Now all states but 


Written by 377 Stock Insurance Companies in 1952 
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Source: THE SPECTATOR'S 1953 Fire index 


two— Ohio and Arizona — allow 
fire companies to write casualty 
business and casualty companies 
to enter fire lines. That fire com- 
panies have played an _ increas- 
ingly important role in the cas- 
ualty business is evidenced by 
their increase in casualty pre- 
miums—from $150,341,677 in 1951 
to $264,742,214 in 1952, or 76.1 
per cent. By contrast, fire lines 
increased only 4.3 per cent from 
1951 to 1952. The figure for cas- 

Continued on page 103 
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The friendly hand he proffers, his assistance in 
fulfilling the necessary requirements in presenting 
claims and his always ready counsel combine to 
make the competent insurance agent a doubly 
valuable friend at time of loss. He is the vital 

link between insured and company .. . an important 
factor in speeding the company’s check to its 


rightful destination. 


The American Insurance Group is proud of its 
association with more than 10,000 local agents 


who help protect their communities against loss. 
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by RAY M. STROUPE, Washington Bureau 


Military Offices 
Adopt Group Plan 


Each of the three military de- 

partments will use the newly- 
anounced Defense Department 
Group Insurance Plan, applicable 
to employee insurance programs 
of cost-reimbursement type con- 
tractors. 

Similar in a number of ways 
tothe War Department Group In- 
surance Rating Plan of World 
War II days, this method provides 
a standardized form for the ser- 
vices. It is expected to produce 
greater economy and more effi- 
tient administration. Insurance 
companies, brokers, and agents 
will be able to operate on a uni- 
form basis at a lower cost. 

The individual contractor may 
deal through his usual firm, bro- 
ker, or agent while being reim- 
btursed for the cost of the insur- 
ance he ordinarily would carry. 

Provisions of the new plan are 
found in 11 major groupings: ap- 
jlicability, reimbursement, defini- 
tions, calculation of losses, calcu- 
lation of other charges, pool re- 
serve, calculation of maximum re- 
imbursement, accountings to con- 
tractor, payments to contractor, 
Premium adjustments, and gen- 
tral provisions. 

The heading “calculation of 
other charges” includes tables 
showing: maximum allowance for 
tlaim expense; maximum allow- 
ance for commission charges by 
the insuring firm in connnection 
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with payments to soliciting agents 
or brokers; and maximum allow- 
able charges for other expense 
and risk charges. 

Issuance of the Group Insurance 
Plan was preceded by detailed 
study and cooperative effort by 
representatives of group compa- 
nies, agents’ and brokers’ repre- 
sentatives, the Office of the Direc- 
tor of Insurance of the Defense 
Department, and the insurance di- 
vision of the three services. 

Exceptions to the application 
of the plan already have been out- 
lined. Because other exceptions 
also may develop, the plan may 
not necessarily apply to each con- 
tractor. 


Shelters Tested 
In Atomic Blast 


Early evaluations of damage 
caused by atomic-device explo- 
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sions at Yucca Flat, Nev., this 
spring indicate householders may 
greatly increase their families’ 
chances of surviving A-bomb at- 
tacks by building inexpensive 
basement shelters. 

One such shelter, reported as 
undamaged shortly after test 
crews had created a blast, was of 
the lean-to type, made of two- 
by-four sections and planking. 
Erected inside the basement of a 
house, it was braced against the 
wall at top and bottom. According 
to one calculation, new materials 
used in this shelter would cost 
about $40, but salvaged lumber 
could be utilized instead. 

Another shelter, constructed in 
a basement corner, was built of 
heavy timbers. Cost of this larger 
protective room was estimated at 
$100. 

One shelter was located 3500 
feet from the explosion center, 
while the other was 7500 feet from 
“ground zero.” Each contained 
dummies placed in various posi- 
tions. Inspection after the explo- 
sion showed the dummies to be 
where they had been left, ap- 
parently undamaged. 

Though results of this experi- 
ment looked encouraging, officials 
of Federal Civil Defense Admini- 
stration warned that it is too 
early to make conclusive claims 
concerning the value of shelters. 
No appraisal had been made, for 
example, of the ability of persons 
in such shelters to respond to com- 

Continued on page 38 
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mands and to take precautions to 
avoid radioactivity immediately 
after an explosion. 

It is uncertain just how much 
of the fiscal 1954 appropriation 
for FCDA may be used to build or 
improve shelter areas for the pub- 
lic. Total amount being requested 
by the agency for all purposes 
probably will not exceed $125 mil- 
lion, which would mean a trim- 
ming of some $25 million from 
the sum recommended by the Tru- 
man Administration. 

In previous years, Congress had 
shown considerable skill in trim- 
ming budget requests from FCDA. 
The attitude of the lawmakers on 
this seore recently prompted a 
spokesman for the U. S. Confer- 
ence’ of Mayors to complain that 
Congress fails to take civil de- 
fense seriously. 

Mayor Martin H. Kennelly of 
Chicago, president of the Confer- 
ence, said in Washington that 
large urban areas, housing much 
of the nation’s defense produc- 
tion, would be prime targets in 
any bombing raid. The cities, he 
stated, are not “even partially 


prepared” to safeguard their resi- 
dents because Congress had neg- 
lected to appropriate necessary 
funds. 

Unlike Mayor Kennelly, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower holds the view 
that civil defense is primarily a 
matter of state and municipal 
concern, with the federal govern- 
ment acting as a source of guid- 
ance. Training of rescue squads 
and other required personnel lo- 
cally, he said this spring, is far 
more important than building 
shelters. He added that the 
greater portion of civil defense 
expenses would have to be borne 
at the local level. 

President Eisenhower’s com- 
ments, however, were not inter- 
preted as ruling out the possibil- 
ity that recommendations for an 
expanded civil defense program 
may be presented to the White 
House at a later date. FCDA it- 
self is reviewing the current struc- 
ture to determine what changes 
may be advisable. 


Cut Recommended 
For Crop Funds 


For advocates of broader gov- 
ernment crop insurance, Agricul- 
ture Secretary Ezra T. Benson’s 
recomemndations for reduced 
funds to be used in administering 
the Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
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poration in fiscal 1954 had an un- 
fortunate sound. 

In the present fiscal year the 
agency had had $8.5 million for 
administrative expenses. The econ- 
omy-minded Secretary Benson has 
told a sub-group of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee he  >de- 
lieves $7.35 million will cover 
costs in 1954. 

Agriculture Committees in both 
Houses had been given bills rec- 
ommending an expanded crop in- 
surance program before Mr. Ben- 
son submitted his revised budcet. 
One of these measures is S. 1411, 
offered by Sen. John J. Sparkman, 
Alabama Democrat, who suggests 
that “any major commercial crop” 
be covered by such insurance. 

Rep. William S. Hill, Colorado 
Republican, has presented H. R. 
4211, proposing that “beginning 
with crops planted for harvest in 
1954, crop insurance may be of- 
fered each year in not to exceed 
100 counties in addition to the 
number of counties in which such 
insurance was offered in the pre- 
ceding year.” 

Of longer-range application are 
the terms of H. R. 4162, intro- 
duced by Rep. Lee Metcalf, Mon- 
tana Democrat. This measure 
would give a four-year extension 
to the authority of the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation to ex- 
pand coverage into additional 
counties. 

Whether these and similar bills 
will pass into oblivion without 
floor discussion may not be de- 
cided for some time. 


Tax Ruling Sets 
Wind, Wave Claims 


Property owners in the Great 
Lakes Area now have a federal 
ruling to guide them in determin- 
ing what part of property damage 
resulting from high winds and 
severe waves may be treated as a 
loss for tax purposes. 

Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
after studying material compiled 
by the Army Engineers, has set 
forth its policy in regard to ‘oss 
claims made by owners of dwell- 
ings, wharves, boathouses, ° 
other structures demolished 
rendered unusable by storm 
the lakes. In general, the Bur? 
takes the view that these damages 
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as well as flooding of buildings 
and cellars, are correctly termed 
as “casualty losses” and there- 
fore are deductible. 

Exact amount of the allowable 
loss is not spelled out. It will 
vary, as will the facts in each 
case. 

Damage caused by high water 
alone, unaccompanied by storms, 
cannot be treated as a deductible 
item, the Bureau has ruled. This 
kind of property loss is viewed as 
aresult of “progressive deteriora- 
tion” because changes in the 
water levels of the lakes are part 
of a natural process. 

In addition, the Bureau points 
out expenses for building of sea- 
walls on an individual basis or 
moving of homes to new locations 
to avoid losses which might be 
sustained in future storms will 
not be considered deductible. 
Herein the Bureau says it is fol- 
lowing the language of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, which calls 
for no deduction for “permanent 
improvements or betterments” cal- 
culated to raise property value. 

While the limitations placed on 
deductible categories by the Bu- 
reau will not be satisfactory to 
all taxpayers, the policy state- 
ment should give some measure 
of relief to residents in the Great 
Lakes region. Wind and water 
damage in this section in 1947-52 
caused property losses estimated 
at $60 million. 


Congress Studies 
Social Security 


Depriving aged persons of the 
benefits they get under the pres- 
ent Social Security Act is not the 
aim of the House Ways and Means 
Committee’s subcommittee on so- 
cial security. 

Rep. Carl T. Curtis, Nebraska 
Republican, who heads the sub- 
committee (THE SPECTATOR, April, 
1953), is the source of a state- 
ment that his group was not set 
up “to create fear in the minds 
of the worthy old people who are 
immediately affected by the deci- 
sions we make.” He warned that 
the Act is “clearly worded” to 
deny the existence of an individ- 
ual’s “right” to a benefit. 


“Many of those who administer — 


and many of those who legislate,” 
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Mr. Curtis said, are responsible 
for convincing “millions of our 
citizens” of such a right. 

These comments by the Ne- 
braska legisiator give added em- 
phasis to his statement that the 
subcommittee expects to proceed 
“not only objectively, but inde- 
pendently” in its broad range ex- 
amination of social security activ- 
ities. Working closely with this 
group is Karl T. Schlotterbeck, 
formerly of the Brookings Institu- 
tion, who became social security 
adviser to the Ways and Means 
Committee in April. 


A short time before this, Senate 
Majority Leader Robert A. Taft, 
Ohio Republican, recommended 
elimination of the Old-Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance program, 
which he called the “greatest ad- 
vance toward socialism” made in 
the past 20 years. There is no 
real insurance, Sen. Taft main- 
tained, but only a tax to support 
certain benefits. 

Sen. Taft proposed that OASI 
be replaced by a direct federal 
pension system, which would pro- 
vide a minimum pension for 
every aged person. 
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For instance, our new Business 


Interruption Insurance Kit can 
help you develop this class of 
protection that every business 
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MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANIES IN WISCONSIN are opposed to the compulsory 
examination and licensing bill for agents now before the state 
legislature. They give as their reason a fear that they will 
lose the services of hundreds of part-time agents. The new 
proposal provides for the licensing of existing agents without 
examination, but requires a fee of $5 for all future appli- 
cants who wish to take the exam. Stock company officials have 
taken no stand as yet. _ 











SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, EZRA T. BENSON is reported to be seeking 
$1,150,000 less for the administration of the Federal Crop 
Insurance Commission during the next fiscal year. Appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1953 were $8,500,000. 








AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION INSURANCE CONFERENCE to be held May 
18-20 at New York City's Hotel Statler will consider, among 
other things: how a corporation's insurance department can be 
of maximum service to management; how "manufacturers output 
policy" has worked in practice, and what changes may be made 
as experiences increase. 


FOUR 16 MM. FILMS produced last year by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters have won Awards of Merit in the 1953 safety film 
contest sponsored by the National Safety Council through its 
National Committee on Films for Safety. 











MUTUAL INSURANCE RATING BUREAU has announced introduction of revised 
rules in New York to provide for writing auto liability 
policies for a specified period of six months at 50 per cent 
of annual premium charge. The Department of Insurance 
approves. 











UNIFORM AUTOMOBILE RATES are proposed in a bill introduced in the 
Pennsylvania House of Representatives by Representative James 
J. Dougherty (Dem., Phila.). Seeking to abolish regional 
rating of automobile risks, this bill provides that automobile 
insurance rates will be uniform throughout the state. The 
measure has been referred to the House Insurance Committee. 




















UNDERWRITING ACTIVITY has been suspended voluntarily by the Colonial 


Mutual Casualty Company of Philadelphia, Pa. This suspension 
is effective until further notice. 
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a Life 





MEN BOUGHT THREE-FOURTHS of the total life insurance sold in 1952. 
Insurance on the lives of women and children was sold in 
record volume last year, but men did most of the buying, to 
the tune of $24,000,000,000. Most of this was ordinary life 
in units of $1,000 or more. The men folks now own some $208 
billion in life insurance, an increase of $61 billion in the 
last four years. 





BUT THE DISTAFF SIDE also showed an increasing interest in life pur- 
chases. Result: $5 billion of new life policies sold to 
women last year. Compared to men's purchases this may seem 
small, but it represents 10 per cent of total ordinary pur- 
chases in 1952. 








DEATHS FROM TUBERCULOSIS are at an all-time low among this country's 
88,000,000 life insurance policyholders. Mortality rate from 
this disease was about one-fourth that of a year before and, 
last year, accounted for only 2 per cent of total deaths. At 
the same time, deaths from heart disease moved to a record 
high, and accounted for half of the mortality rate among 
policyholders last year. Cancer, also at an all-time high, 
took about one-sixth of the lives. 














THE INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE reports that payments to American 
families by life companies totaled $343,743,000 in February, 
increase of $14,105,000 over February last year. 





22,000,000 MORE PERSONS own life insurance now than had policies before 
World War II. The average amount of life insurance owned per 
policyholder is $3,100 compared with $1,900 at the end of 1941. 
More families now have life insurance than any other form of 
saving, the Life Institute reports. 








INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES earned them 3.28 per cent before taxes in 
1952. This is the highest rate of interest received since 
1943. Despite the increase, earnings are still at a much 
lower rate than they were a decade ago. 





A NEW INSURANCE CODE has been authorized by the State Insurance 
Committee of Oklahoma. The Insurance Commissioner is to 
prepare the Code, which will be submitted to the Governor by 
October lst for examination by the Attorney General and the 
State Legislative Committee. They will make their 
recommendations to the Legislature. 











HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR MARK has been attained by an Arkansas company for 
the first time in the history of the state. The company 
achieving this distinction is National Old Line Company of 
Little Rock. 
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Fire strikes almost 1,000 American homes every day. Want to guess what causes 
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MEDICINE: 
Death Drugs 


Insurance men and women will 
be pleased to hear that the Food 
and Drug Administration is step- 
ping up its war against medical 
quacks, Commissioner Charles W. 
Crawford called attention to the 
action of the Supreme Court in 
refusing to review three recent 
cases against practitioners who 
claim to be able to cure cancer. 

Mr. Crawford went on to ex- 
plain that many worthless nos- 
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trums for the supposed treatment 
of such dread diseases as cancer, 
tuberculosis and diabetes have, in 
the course of years, disappeared 
from the shelves of drugstores 
only to become materials for the 
exploitation of victims of unscru- 
pulous quacks and charlatans ply- 
ing their trade from various dis- 
guised centers—tourist camps, 
bath house sanitariums, and phony 
clinics, 

One case cited by Mr. Crawford 
was that of an herb doctor sen- 
tenced to a year in jail because of 
his false cancer cure claims. In 
this particular case, a physician 
testified that he had recommended 
an operation when his patient’s 
cancer was still operable. Instead 
she turned to the herb treatment 
and at the time of the trial. was on 
her deathbed. 


FIRE: 


Incendiary Oscars 


The Press, Radio, and TV came 
in for some honors when the Na- 


tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
announced names of winners in its 
llth annual Gold Medal Awards. 
These gold medals or their equiva- 
lent of $500 in cash were made to 
those newspapers, radio stations 
and TV networks that had rendered 
outstanding public service in fire 
prevention and fire safety within 
the community. 

Gold medalists were the daily 
Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Ap- 
peal; the weekly Oxford (Ohio) 
Press; Radio Station KANS of 
Wichita, Kansas; and Television 
Station WBZ—TV of Boston. 

The Commercial Appeal, a three- 
time honor award citation winner, 
was cited for its year-round fire 
prevention activities that empha- 
size the hazards of coal oil in dwell- 
ings and for its leadership in clean- 
up and fix-up campaigns. 

The Oxford Press was cited be- 


rr 


EDITORS 


cause it rendered distinguished 
community leadership by cooperat- 
ing fully with the town’s volunteer 
fire services in furthering fire pre- 
vention activities, and by promot- 
ing an “inspection day” of the busi- 
ness district which brought about 
a substantial reduction in the num- 
ber of fire hazards. 

Radio Station KANS received its 
award for its continuing “red check- 
mark” campaign for home fire 
safety, which had won for it Na- 
tional Board Gold Medals in 1949 
and 1950. 

TV Station WBZ—TV was cited 
because of its outstanding cartoon 
spot announcements and its integra- 
tion of programs of fire prevention 
into locally originated live shows. 

These citations, the National 
Board said, are typical of the public 
service being rendered by the press, 

Continued on page 44 
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Cross Country 
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radio and television, and are deserv- 
ing of full credit in helping to 
bring about a reduction in fire haz- 
ards at a time when losses in life 
and property are at an all-time 
high. 


Co. of New York City; 200 shares 
of Fidelity Phoenix Fire Insuraace 
Co.; 4000 shares of Insurance Co. 
of North America; and 100 shares 
of Phoenix Insurance Co. of Hart- 
ford. 

Twelve insurance companies 
were represented in the Welling- 
ton portfolio at year-end. The larg- 
est single investment in this group 
consisted of 13,333 shares of Con- 
tinental Casualty Co. Other hold- 
ings included 9,000 shares of Con- 
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President Horace W. Brower of Occidental Life of California shows sales material 
i Hiramoto, manager of the agency department of 


the Asahi Mutual Life Insurance Company of Japan. Mr. Hiramoto is making a six 
months tour of United States companies to study American life insurance methods. 





INVESTMENT: 
One Good Turn 


Insurance companies, always on 
the alert to find sound investments 
for their money, should be pleased 
to learn that they are often con- 
sidered sound investments them- 
selves. 

The Wellington Fund, largest 
balanced open-end mutual fund 
sold through dealers (with net as- 
sets of over $246 million) contin- 
ued to add to its common stock in- 
vestment in the insurance field 
during the last half of 1952. Its 
annual report, recently made pub- 
lic, showed that investment in in- 
surance equities on December 31, 
last, amounted to $5,709,750, an 1n- 
crease of $956,100 over an invest- 
ment of $4,753,650 in this field six 
months previously. 

Wellington’s purchases of insur- 
ance common stocks in the last 
half year included: 3333 shares 
of Continental Casualty Co.; 500 
shares of Continental Jnsurance 
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tinental Insurance Co. of New 
York City; 15,000 shares of Great 
American Insurance Co., N. Y.; 
7,500 shares of Fidelity Phoenix 
Fire Insurance Co.; 7,000 shares 
of U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co.; 
3,900 shares of Phoenix Insurance 
Co., Hartford; 14,000 shares of 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark; 
4,000 shares of Insurance Co. of 
North America; 12,000 shares of 
Maryland Casualty Co.; 2,000 
shares of U. S. Guarantee Co.; 
10,000 shares of American Insur- 
ance Co. of Newark; and 1,000 
shares of Hartford Fire Insurance 
Co. 

The fund recorded a $52.2 mil- 
lion increase in net assets in 1952. 
The increase boosted the total at 
the year-end to a record high of 
$246,183,017 from net assets of 
$193,930,722 at the close of the 
preceding year. Common stock 
holding represented more than 30 
different industries and accounted 
for 64 per cent of total net assets. 


Of the balance, 25 per cent was 
invested in high grade bonds and 
preferred; 3 per cent in apprecia- 
tion bonds and preferreds; and 8 
per cent in cash and Governments. 


ENGLAND: 
Underwriting Picture 


Our alert London correspondent 
forwarded some information re- 
garding the British outlook on 
present underwriting conditions 
in the ocean marine field. He was 
present at the annua] meeting of 
the Liverpool Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, where C. H. Johnson, who 
presided,, gave a comprehensive 
review of the situation. 

Mr. Johnson said that there 
were some developments which 
were encouraging, but possibly 
more that were disturbing, if not 
depressing. 

The report of the committee of 
the Association, he said, had set 
out briefly the changes in the 
Joint Hull Understandings agreed 
in March, 1952. The most impor- 
tant of these changes was the dis- 
continuance of the 10 per cent sur- 
charge applied the year before. 

While the overall effect of che 
1952 changes was slightly in the 
underwriters’ favor, “it would be 
rash to assume that adherance to 
the letter and spirit of the Hull 
Understandings would ensure an 
underwriting profit, though one 
fears this is an assumption in cer- 
tain quarters.” 

Mr. Johnson saw no sign of uny 
shrinkage in the capacity of the 
world hull market. Last year an 
even larger amount of coverage 
had been placed on the new Amer- 
ican liner “United States” than on 
the Cunard “Queen Mary” and 
“Queen Elizabeth.” 

“The growing ‘swallow of the 
American market,” he added, “in- 
cluding, of course, the British 
units operating in that market, is 
shown by their acceptance of $13,- 
750,000; the balance of $17,250,000 
was placed in the British market 
—Companies and Lloyd’s.” 

According to Mr. Johnson, it is 
common knowledge that the place- 
ment of these enormous values 
is possible because everyone 
stretches their underwriting ¢a- 
pacity. He believes that the large 
values now being written will 
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come more into line as more ships 
built at present day prices are put 
into service. 

“Inflation has played its part in 
creating these problems,” he con- 
tinued, “but unless new shipbuild- 
ing costs fall—an unlikely pros- 
pect in the near future—these 
enormous concentrations of value 
in one bottom are a serious matter 
for underwriters who, unfortu- 
nately, have no equivalent to a 
Plimsoll Line to show when their 
underwriting accounts are over- 
laden.” 


CANADA: 
Compulsory Rates Soar 
Rates under Saskatchewan’s 


government automobile insurance 
plan have been increased as much 
as 100 per cent while benefits 
under the policy have been broad- 
ened. Higher rates are necessary 
because the plan has been losing 
money and in the past year a 
$447,000 surplus which existed at 
the end of 1951 was wiped out. 

Here are new insurance rates 
for private passenger cars under 
the compulsory plan: 

1949 models or later, up from 

$10 to $20; 

1946-48 models, up from $10 to 
$16; 

1937-45 models, up from $8 to 
$12; 

1933-36 models, from $6 to $8; 

1932 or earlier models, from 
$4.50 to $5; 

Farm truck rates now range 
from $8 to $25; formerly they 
were between $6 and $22; 

Taxi premiums are up to $125- 
$166 from $105-$130. 

New benefits include—Death 
indemnity up to $5,000; dismem- 
berment indemnity $500-$4000; 
weekly indemnities, maximum $3,- 
000; public liability $10,000-$20,- 
000; property damage, $2,000 with 
$100 deductible; collision, fire and 
theft, miscellaneous coverages, 
all $100 deductible. 

As a recent survey showed that 
the average car in Saskatchewan 
is 18 years old, the $100 deduct- 
ible is a major factor in any claim 
for damage to the car. 

The new compulsory insur- 
ance premiums announced recently 

Continued on page 46 
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This compact “slide-guide” gives 
rates at all ages for 16 different types 
of life, endowment, retirement income 
and term insurance. In addition, 
there’s information on insurance for 


children and family income contracts. 


With a Connecticut Mutual “Rates 
at a Glance” guide you can be pre- 
pared to quote a life insurance rate 
any time. It’s only four by eight 
inches so you can always have it 
with you. 


This is only one of many valuable 
aids to simplified and more successful 
life insurance selling that The Con- 
necticut Mutual 


offers fire-casualty 
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‘ 
agents and brokers who are interested 
in writing life insurance. For years 
we’ve worked with fire-casualty men 
and helped them cash in on the life 
insurance sales available among their 
clients and prospects. There’s printed 
material that will give you exactly 
what you need to handle life insur- 
ance. If you need selling help, we have 
men who know the subject thoroughly 
to work with you. 


You'll find this new pocket-size 
“Rates at a Glance” interesting and 
valuable. Have easy-to-use life insur- 
ance facts at your fingertips! We’ll 
be glad to send you one without cost 
or obligation. Complete and return the 
coupon, today. 


Ae Conneclioule Mutual 


Dept. SP-5-3 


I'm interested in selling life insurance, so please send me your 
pocket-size rate guide without cost or obligation. 


(please print) 
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were the first general rate in- 
creases since the government au- 
tomobile insurance plan started in 
1946. All insurance premiums are 
payable when the vehicle opera- 
tor buys his driver’s and vehicle 
licenses. 


AUTOMOBILE: 
Dewey Takes Vanilla 


Governor Dewey’s proposed Com- 
pulsory Auto Liability Bill with- 
ered on the legislative vine during 
the last hours of the regular 1953 
session in Albany. This bill, which 
caused so much criticism in insur- 
ance circles, would have required 
motorists to carry a minimum of 
$10,000 liability for injuries to one 
person in an accident and $20,000 
to two or more persons, with 
$5,000 coverage for property dam- 
age. 

A companion bill would have 
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required insurance companies to 
set up a pool for payment of 
claims arising from accidents in- 
volving illegally driven cars and 
uninsured out-of-State motorists. 

This news will be received with 
approbation by most people in the 
insurance industry who felt that 
the “compulsory” angle of the bili 
was not in keeping with free en- 
terprise and that, as in the case of 
Massachusetts, such legislation 
might result in political intrigues 
which would defeat the very pur- 
pose for which the bill was osten- 
sibly passed. 

Indeed, one of the men who ad- 
vised against passage of this bill 
was Charles F. J. Harrington, who 
for 13 years was Commissioner of 
Insurance in Massachusetts. In a 
telegram sent to the Ways and 
Means and Insurance Committees 
in Albany, Mr. Harrington said 
that, based on his “long and diffi- 
cult” experience as Massachusetts 
Commissioner, it was his opinion 
that the New York bill would 
prove to be unsuccessful. 

“Authorized acceptance policies 
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President 


Forty-Ninth Annual Statement 


DENVER, COLORADO 
DECEMBER 31, 1952 


$ 342,254.02 


of insurance companies unable to 
meet minimum New York financial 
standards are contrary to public 
interest,” his message continued. 
“Hasty legislation which deprives 
the public of consideration and a 
hearing is contrary to the inter- 
ests of New York and elsewhere. 
Costs to the insuring public are 
certain to rise.” 

A similar opinion was recently 
given by the Executive Committee 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents when they stated: 
“We do not believe it to be in the 
public interest to impose the so- 
cialistic concept of compulsion 
upon the insuring of motor ve- 
hicles .. . the record clearly shows 
that the cost of insurance will be 
materially raised by compulsory 
insurance law.” 

To sum up, it seems that the 
great majority of men and women 
in the industry and those who 
have an interest, direct or indi- 
rect, in the insurance business, 
will breathe a sigh of relief now 
that the compulsory auto bill has 
been shelved. Many note it as a 


Hazec O’Neut - - + += = = Secretary 


H. W. Husxins- - - Assistant Secretary 


C. P. ALLEN- - - - Assistant Treasurer 


Loss Claims in Process of Adjustment 


(Less Losses Reinsured, $131,872.99).......... $ 305,456.00 


Accounts Payable and Accrued Expenses....... 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ............... 2,865,237.07 


Reserve for Contingent Commissions ........... 
E-OIE, ID o5s one sbsc ons civececass 


71,985.25 


35,000.00 


Reserve for Possible Adjustment 


THE MERCHANTS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIABILITIES 
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of Reinsurance Commissions, Etc. ............ 


26,648.72 
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victory for free enterprise and a 
further stoppage of the tendency 
toward state socialism observed 
during the past twenty years. 

Governor Dewey, however, says 
he will continue the fight to have 
the bill passed, possibly, at the 
next session of the legislature. He 
added, “It will come again some 
day and it will pass, I will be for 
it because it is right.” 


LIFE: 


Safe Travel 


All associates of the. State Mu- 
tual Life Assurance Company, 
Worcester, Mass., are now pro- 
tected by a Group Travel Accident 
Policy while traveling at the ex- 
pense of the company on official 
business. 

Directors, officers, employees and 
group representatives are covered 
while flying in either commercial 
or private planes and while using 
all public carriers including pri- 
vate automobiles either as driver 
or passenger. 

General agents and agents are 
also insured while using these 
modes of transportation during 
trips to attend company confer- 
ences or meetings. 


RESEARCH: 


The Sound Barrier 


American industry has long 
been handicapped by excessive 
noise, which, in the last several 
years, has become an acute prob- 
lem in increasing production and 
efficiency, Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., of Boston, has taken a 
forward step in eliminating this 
“sound barrier” with the estab- 
lishment of a research facility for 
the study of noise control in in- 
dustry. 

Dr. C. R. Williams, director ot 
applied research in the loss pre- 
vention department of the com- 
pany, has pin-pointed three harm- 
ful effects of excessive noise on 
industrial workers: it makes nec- 
essary conversation difficult; tends 
to impair hearing; and can fur- 
ther influence workers’ health and 
behavior. He predicts that con- 
tinued study of noise problems 
will gradually reduce economic 
Continued on page 48 
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The Provident’s new life rate book provides even better sales opportunities 
for Provident Life Producers. The book is another step in a continuing pol- 
icy of providing the Provident Life Producer with the two most essential 
sales tools in life insurance selling —a salable line of plans, and a well- 
rewarding agency contract. 


The plans include a contract to meet every life insurance need — many of 
them already programmed in a clearly presented package. The agency con- 
tract provides compensation for both present and future financial needs —a 
liberal scale of first-year commissions, nine renewals, service fees, a persistency 
bonus, group insurance, and a non-contributory pension plan. 
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loss to industry arising from this 
cause. 

Assisting Dr. Williams in the 
newly-created department will be 
Jerome R. Cox, Jr., a graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He specialized in the field 
of acoustics under Professor L. L. 
Beranek, a leading authority in 
this work. 


ACCIDENTS: 
New Record Set 


Employees of chemical plants 
are safer at work than they are at 
home or driving their automobiles, 
concluded Robert H. Albisser, 
chairman of the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association’s safety com- 
mittee, after announcing a new all- 
time safety record for the industry 
in 1952. 

Statistics gathered from plants 
which account for more than 75 
per cent of the chemicals produced 








“Opens up a new highway to increased sales”’. . . 
that’s what agents are saying about the great new 
MASTERPLAN offered for the first time this year 
by General American Life Insurance Company. 





Response everywhere has been enthusiastic. The 
MASTERPLAN has so many advantages it 
flattens sales resistance. People like the way 
MASTERPLAN lets them combine an easy sav- 
ings plan with life protection. And they open 
their eyes wide when they see how the MASTER- 
PLAN can actually pay them back MORE than 


they pay in. Our representatives like this new 
all-purpose policy with its low net cost and 


high commissions. 


For further information write Frank Vesser, Vice President 


General American Life 


One of the nation’s leading mutual legal reserve companies 
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in the U. S. show that lost-time 
accidents in the industry last year 
amounted to 4.10 per million man- 
hours worked. This is the lowest 
figure in the history of the indus- 
try. It represents a 15 per cent 
improvement over 1951. 

This accident rate is consider. 
ably less than the 9.06 figure re- 
ported by the National Safety 
Council for all industry in 1951, 
and is lower than the 1951 rate Zor 
any industry except communica- 
tions and electrical equipment. 
Since 1946 the chemical industry 
has reduced its accident rate 46 per 
cent, Mr. Albisser said. 

The accident severity rate for 
the industry showed a slight in- 
crease over the year, going from 
.68 in 1951 to .73 in 1952. This is 
still substantially under the 1951 
National Safety Council rate of 
.97 for all industry. 

Commenting on the chemical 
industry’s rapid strides in en- 
ployee safety during recent years, 
Mr. Albisser said: “Only about 
one out of ten accidents in the 
chemical industry today is caused 
by failure of equipment or proc- 
ess; nine can be traced to human 
error. For this reason most chemi- 
cal plant managements are now 
placing major emphasis on safety 
training of employees in an effort 
to reduce accidents still further. 
It is interesting that employees 
have been found to carry the bene- 
fits of such training over into the 
home, where most accidents now 
occur.” 


CANADA: 
Superintendent 


The new superintendent of In- 
surance for Canada, Kenneth R. 
MacGregor, takes over a position 
without counterpart in United 
States, for he assumes responsi- 
bility for the supervision of in- 
surance companies which repre 
sent about 96 per cent of total 
life insurance in force and 86 per 
cent of total premiums written by 
fire and casualty companies. 

While the business of insurance 
is under provincial jurisdiction. 
the Federal Department of Insur- 
ance has power to require that 
companies be licensed before they 
can operate and to set out what 
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conditions must be met before a 
license is granted. In effect, the 
Department’s function is to see 
that the companies it licenses are 
solvent. This gives the Superin- 
tendent wide powers for ques- 
tions of solvency that touch al- 
most all financial operations of a 
company. 

Before a license is granted a 
company must meet certain high 
standards and must deposit se- 
curities for protection of Ca- 
nadian policyholders. Licenses 
are renewed annually, and re- 
newal is granted only after the 
Superintendent is satisfied that 
the company is sound. 

Each year the company must 
make a detailed report of its af- 
fairs on a uniform form. The De- 
partment is required to audit this 
statement and to examine the af- 
fairs of the company. The amount 
on deposit must then be adjusted 
to cover the company’s total lia- 
bilities in Canada. 

The Department says also how 
funds of the company may be in- 
vested. Only such approved as- 
sets may be shown in its annual 
statement and the value at which 
assets may be shown is set by the 
Federal Department. Each year 
the Department must prepare and 
publish an annual report which 
gives in detail the financial posi- 
tion of all companies it licenses. 


LIFE: 
Long and Merry 


We Americans can expect to add 
five years to our lives in the next 
twenty or twenty-five years, so 
says Dr. Louis I. Dublin, well 
known statistician. 

“During the past half-century, 
life expectation at birth has 
jumped from about forty-nine 
years to the present sixty-nine 
years,” Dr. Dublin said. “That was 
in large part the result of great 
reductions in the mortality among 
infants, children and young 
adults. Longevity at the middle 
ages and at the advanced ages 
has not gained materially in the 
recent past. But today, with re- 
search concentrated on the ills 
which beset later life, there should 
be material advances in the years 
ahead in life expectancy in mid- 
life and later.” 
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As time passes, causes of death 
change. When the century was 
still young, the greatest toll was 
taken by tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
communicable diseases of child- 
hood and accidents. Now our chief 
concern is over heart disease, 
cancer, and cerebral hemorrhage. 

As Dr. Dublin points out, gains 
made in public health are particu- 
larly significant to the life insur- 
ance industry. The amount of 
claims payments which otherwise 
might have occurred have been 
reduced and life insurance has 
become more widespread 


The life insurance industry, so 
concerned with the public inter- 
est, is exploring possibilities for 
greater cooperation with those di- 
rectly connected with advancing 
public health. To cite only one ex- 
ample: the Life Insurance Medi- 
cal Research Fund, to which $5 
million has already been allotted 
by life companies, has made im- 
portant contributions to the un- 
derstanding of heart disease. 
It is expected that this research 
through cooperation toward longer 
lives for everyone will continue 
and flourish. 

















is as much a part of 


the field associate's life as his 
daily prospecting and selling. 
Upon completion of the Basic 
Training Course, the career 
life underwriter embarks upon 
the Intermediate Training 
Course, Part |, and upon its 
successful completion, pro- 
gresses to Part Il on business 
insurance. The Company 
firmly believes, and its field 
associates have proved, that 
training for career life under- 
writing is a continuing and 


profitable process. 
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Now... [t's always “June in January” 
in America's Pantries 


Keeping America’s farm products protected for 
year-round use has been an important factor in 
the growth of American agriculture. The manu- 
facture of glass containers for home preserving 
has not only helped the farmer but has helped 
provide a balanced diet for the nation’s tables. 

Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corporation has 
been engaged in the distribution of fruit jars for 
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Over ten thousand agents . . 
Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


over fifty years. For forty of these years, Kerr 
has depended upon U.S.F.&G. to provide the 
wide variety of bonding and insurance coverages 
so essential to its growth and progress. 

Whether you produce glass or steel; build roads 
or bridges; own your home or business; no 
matter what you do, there are U.S. F. & G. 
coverages to meet your needs. 


. there’s one in your community. 


CASUALTY-FIRE 
INSURANCE 


FIDELITY -SURETY 
BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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Natick, Mass. Town Inspection 


Supervised by the Bay State 
Fire Prevention Association (east- 
ern division), fire company field- 
men are scheduled to inspect Na- 
tick, May 19. The purpose is to 
tag fire hazards in commercial and 
public buildings. Carl E. Hurst 
and John V. Kirby are general 
chairmen, assisted by committee 
heads: Robert H. Butler, Richard 
L. McGinnis, A. Pickett Walther, 
Harold F. Storey, John P. Turner, 
Thomas F. O’Keefe, Jr., Maurice 
C. Chase, John E. Shennett, John 
S. Caldwell, Harvey C. Abbott, C. 
Stewart Cole, Stanley A. Gibson, 
Lloyd S. Remsen, Bradford Larson 
and Joseph E. Laurendeau. 

If “public relations” means tak- 
ing the insurance story to the 
people, then, “town inspections” 
is the best solution thus far en- 
visioned. Local public officials 
and insurance agents (and, sec- 
ondarily, all insurance compa- 
nies) get much favorable com- 
munity attention for their service 
which is, of course, the pointing 
up of potential loss causes. The 
pity is that a similar dramatic 
demonstration of the insurance 
story can’t be dreamed up for 
larger communities. 


Fire Rate Change Hassle 


All that agents would like to 
know is why the New England 
Fire Insurance Rating Associa- 
tion can’t release its data to 
agents coincidental with the com- 
missioners’ public announcements. 
“Jumping the gun” with wide- 
spread publicity, while pleasant 
to persons “in the know,” is al- 
ways annoying to other persons 
who have a basic interest in the 
subject but who aren’t in the 
know. 

Connecticut agents don’t want 
a hand in the rate-making proce- 
dure (which would be in violation 
of anti-trust laws anyway) but 
they do want to be able to answer 
questions posed by their policy- 
holders without unseemly delay. 
at that, 


Sounds’ reasonable, 


doesn’t it? 
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Add to Foregoing 


Another disturbing problem: 
When is a rate cut not a rate cut? 
In “mixed” news, i.e., newspaper 
stories containing both rate re- 
ductions and increases, headlines 
herald the reductions. The public, 
apparently, never reads the bad 
news. Some of them find out, 
though, when they come around 
for a return premium. 


Puzzle: Find the Benefit 


Assume that able and affluent 
Agent “A,” who never had it so 
good, writes $100,000 fire volume 
split equally between the Flicker- 
ing Fire-Connecticut Group (an 
old line fire organization which is 
going mu!tiple line to the hilt) 
and the Conscientious Casualty- 
Connecticut Group (which, by 
writing fire, is learning the hard 
way). Assume further that “A” 
receives 20 percent commission 
which in this case amounts to $20,- 
000. 

One day, “C’s” fieldman, a canny 
and persuasive fellow, gains A’s 
attentive ear with a 25 percent 
proposition. There is no appreci- 
able change in the direction of 
A’s account until one day A notes 
that he is getting $12,500 from C 
and $10,000 from his other mar- 
ket, “F’”. F, also a jolly type per- 
son, is cautioned to get on ye ball. 
Nothing happens. Time _ then 


marches, and the increasing pro- 
portion of A’s business going to 
C keeps pace. It develops event- 
ually that A places only one-fifth 
of his $100,000 volume with F at 
20 percent for $4,000, the re- 
mainder being written in C at 25 
percent for $20,000. A’s income 
is now $24,000. 

Lo, enters public-relations-ori- 
ented-man, ‘PROM.’ “Br-r-r-s-k,” 
sezze, referring to his charts, 
“What you folks doing for the pee- 
pul? You figger only a 5 per cent 
rate reduction? Peepul like nice 
round numbers—make it 10. Ok, 
10 it is.” (Exit, PROM.) 

F thereupon pops his 25 per- 
cent commission deal, and the 
goose hangs high. Then, to his 
horror, A discovers he has to 
write more business like mad in 
order to stay even. He’s grossing 
only $22,500 on $90,000! 


CPCU is a Comer 


Try to lay hands on the May 
issue of the CPCU “Newsletter,” 
a member publication edited, we 
understand, by the Connecticut 
chapter in behalf of the national 
Society whose headquarters are 
at 3924 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

You might be surprised by 
what these young people are doing 
for the insurance business. Fea- 
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tured in the current issue are re- 
ports of chapter community ac- 
tivities, an inspirational message 
from Dr. S. S. Heubner who is a 
figure of imposing stature in the 
field of insurance education, and 
several snappy one-minute editor- 
ials. One of the latter, on an auto- 
mobile topic, has something fund- 










An eighteenth 
ceritury Skean-dhu. 
Small, flat, straight- 
bladed Scottish stocking 
knife ornamented with 

cairn-gorm and typical 


knotwork carved handle 


amental to recommend it. In part: 

“It’s reassuring to hear some- 
one talk sensibly on this highly 
emotional subject. Facts, not no- 
tions, guide rational human 
beings. The difficulty is: it’s hard 
to get a fact, it’s easy to get a 
notion.” 

Brother, you can 
again, and again! 


say that 


Old New England Agencies 


In some territories, but not in 
New England, twenty-five years is 





adequate 


protection 


Highland arms, distinctive 

and efficient as they were 

in their time would afford 
very little protection 

today. In insurance, too, 
protection that was once 
adequate becomes obsolete 

if not adjusted to current 
conditions. That's why 
Caledonian agents take pride 
in the up-to-the-minute 
protection that Caledonian has 
given for more than 147 years. 


the Caledonian insurance Company 


Founded 1805 


Executive Offices - Hartford, Conn. 
Oldest Scottish Insurance Company 


the mark of a veteran agency. The 
firm of Lawrence & Wheeler of 
Springfield, Vermont, for example, 
is observing a century-and-a-quar- 
ter of insurance service on May 
26. Noting this event in its June 
issue, The Travelers “Protection” 
magazine will comment editori- 


ally: 
“Frugal in words, lavish in 
ideas, Green Mountain under- 


writers don’t talk over people’s 
heads. Willard C. Lawrence says 
that an insurance agent ‘has to be 
five-gaited,’ i.e., be equipped with 
a little more than is absolutely 
necessary. Further, ‘when you 
get in trouble, I’m the best look- 
ing thing coming up the pike. All 
insurance contracts look alike. It’s 
when the accident occurs that the 
pudding’s proved. That’s when 
you get what you paid for—ser- 
vice.’ 

“Wherever we are, the truth is 
that more insurance will be sold 
when more people know what 
we’re talking about.” 


Planned Protection Program 


Comes now the case of a city 
with specific OL&T liability poli- 
cies naming its parks, town hall 
and school bleachers. Believe it 
if you can but exposures arising 
out of streets and sidewalks, po- 
lice, fire and water departments, 
schools, products, and so forth 
were not covered. Well, at least, 
they had a floater on their swine, 
cattle and chickens! 

Knowing “contacts” is a won- 
derful way to break into, and to 
hold, business. When the pinch 
comes, as it invariably does, know- 
ing insurance is more important. 
The solution: know people and in- 
surance. 











Vaal Li hAd 
Towns END 


I'd love one, but it's against the third 
clause in my fire insurance policy. 
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CONSIDERABLE amount of 
life insurance has been pur- 
chased during the last decade in 
such a manner that the proceeds 
payable by reason of the death of 
the insured would not be included 
in the value of his taxable estate, 
for estate tax purposes. This is 
usually accomplished by having 
the beneficiary own the policy and 
pay the premiums. In many such 
cases, however, little or no 
thought has been given to gift tax 
consequences. A recent case illus- 
trates this point: Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, Petitioner, v. 
Mabel S. Berger, Respondent, de- 
cided January 6, 1953 by the 
United States Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit, on appeal 
from a judgment of the Tax Court. 
The facts in this case were as 
follows: “In 1934, the taxpayer’s 
husband created an _ irrevocable 
trust of fifteen insurance policies 
on his life. The face value of the 
policies amounted to $363,000 and 
their paid-up value was $121,585. 
The grantor transferred ownership 
in the policies to the trustee and all 
sums payable prior to the grantor’s 
death under the policies were to be 
used to pay premiums and to be 
added to the principal. 

“Under the terms of the trust, 
upon the grantor’s death, his 
mother was to receive $3,000 a 
year for her life, the taxpayer was 
to receive the balance of the in- 
come, and, upon the death of her 
mother-in-law, she was to receive 
the entire income for life. Follow- 
ing the taxpayer’s death, her 
mother and sister, if living, were 
to receive $3,000 a year for life; 
on the death of one of them, the 
survivor’s income was to become 
$5,000. Income in excess of that 
required for these payments was to 
be divided among the grantor’s 
brothers and sisters or their issue. 
The remainder was to be divided 
among grantor’s five brothers and 
sisters, or, if any were deceased, 
among their issue per stirpes. If 
no brothers, sisters or their issue 
survived, the trust fund was to be 
held for certain charitable uses. 

“During each of the years in- 
volved, the taxpayer paid all pre- 
miums falling due with respect to 
the policies of life insurance. Pre- 
miums on all policies issued by mu- 
tual insurers were paid net after 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


Gift Tax on Life Insurance Proceeds 


crediting the previous year’s divi- 
dends. The taxpayer’s gift tax re- 
turns for the years 1935-44 and for 
the year 1946 showed no net gifts 
and no tax due with respect to each 
year. The taxpayer’s gift tax re- 
turn for 1945 showed no tax due.” 
In his notice of deficiency, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
stated: “It is held that the premium 
payments made by you constituted 
gifts of the entire value of the said 
premium payments, less the present 
worth of your rights therein under 
the provisions of the trust agree- 
ment.” The Commissioner’s deter- 
mination of the value of the gifts 
made by the taxpayer was based 
upon values for the taxpayer’s re- 
tained rights in the premiums paid 
which were computed correctly un- 
der actuarial methods, as follows: 


Calen- 
dar Amount Of Actuarial 

Year Premiums Amounts Difference 
rere $10,938.73. ...$2,406.52....$8,532.21 
1986 ..... 10,614.10.... 2,274.92.... 8,339.18 
WET woccs 10,655.13.... 2,223.41.... 8,431.72 
1988 cccee 10,600.10.... 2,151.93.... 8,448.17 
1988 cccos 10,617.61.... 2,095.49.... 8,522.12 
19480 cove 10,532.79.... 2,019.45.... 8,513.34 
1941 cccce 10,399.77.... 1,935.19.... 8,464.58 
1968 cccce 10,516.07.... 1,897.62.... 8,618.45 
1943 ..... 10,517.22.... 1,838.52.... 8,678.70 
19466 cccce 10,634.02.... 1,799.18.... 8,834.74 
1945 ..... 10,644.04.... 1,741.26.... 8,902.78 
1946 ..... 10,652.72.... 1,683.24.... 8,969.48 


The Tax Court held that the tax- 
payer, by her payments of pre- 
miums on the life insurance policies 
in question, did not intend to make 
gifts to anyone, and it overruled 
the Commissioner’s determination. 
It based its decision upon the ab- 
sence of a donative intent on the 
part of the taxpayer. 


The Court of Appeals thought 
otherwise, however. First, it cited 
several cases, as follows: 


Commissioner v. Wemyss, 324 
U. S. 303, on which the Tax Court 
based its decision as to the absence 
of a donative intent upon the part 
of the taxpayer. However, the Cir- 
cuit Court states that the Supreme 
Court in this case held that the 
absence of a donative intent did not 
preclude taxation of a transfer as 
a gift under section 1002 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 

Robinette v. Helvering, 318 U.S. 
184, held that the indefiniteness of 
the donees does not avoid the pay- 
ment of a gift tax which is prima- 
rily imposed upon the transfer of 
property by the donor, rather than 
upon its receipt by the donee. 

The Court of Appeals stated fur- 
ther: “The absence of donative in- 
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tent would seem to be especially 
irrelevant in cases of family trans- 
actions where the eventual estate 
tax of the donor would be reduced 
by the transfer. Since the gift tax 
is designed to supplement the es- 
tate taxes, section 1002 should be 
construed to reach non - business 
transactions even in the absence of 
a donative intent where the effect 
otherwise would be to avoid both 
the gift and estate taxes on the 
transfer of property. A transfer of 
all incidents of ownership of insur- 
ance policies to a trustee, and pay- 
ment of the premiums by someone 
other than the insured would re- 
sult in no estate tax under section 
811(g) (2). Consequently, a con- 
* trary result in the instant case 
would open an easy avenue of tax 
avoidance through the use of such 
a device. 

“Moreover, even if the existence 


of a donative intent were perti- 
nent, the taxpayer has failed to sus- 
tain her burden of proof by show- 
ing its absence.***In a family 
trust situation, a donative intent is 
more likely to exist than in other 
cases. Payments far in excess of 
the amount required to secure an 
equivalent protection of the tax- 
payer are obviously not payments 
in the ordinary course of business, 
at least as to the excess, within the 
meaning of U. S. Treasury Regula- 
tions 108, section 86.8, designed to 
exclude bad business bargains made 
at arm’s length from the tax im- 
posed by section 1002, which might 
otherwise be thought to come with- 
in the literal language of that sec- 
tion. No intention to secure repay- 
ment from the other beneficiaries 
of the amount of premiums in ex- 
cess of the value to the taxpayer of 
her interest in the trust which she 
was protecting was shown. The ex- 
istence of a gift in cases where a 
co-owner pays off a tax lien would 
seem to depend on whether eventual 
recovery of the proportionate share 
of the payment was anticipated. 
“The government’s actuarial 


computations gave the taxpayer 
credit for the value to her in each 
year of her interest in the trust 
that she was protecting. These 
were found to be correct by the 
Tax Court and do not seem to be 


disputed here. We think it clear 
that the amount of premiums in 
excess of the value to the taxpayer 
of her interest in the trust was a 
gift. The equivalent could have been 
obtained by her by making substan- 
tially smaller payments, for exam- 
ple, through the purchase of policies 
on her husband’s life in a lesser 
amount to be used to purchase an 
annuity upon his death. 

“The judgment of the Tax Court 
is reversed.” 

While the foregoing case in- 
volved the transfer of life insur- 
ance policies to an irrevocable trust, 
nevertheless, this same gift tax 
question is also present in many 
more simple transactions. For ex- 
ample, a wife purchases and owns 
a policy of insurance on the life of 
her husband, and without giving 
much thought to the gift tax con- 
sequences, she names her children 
as the primary beneficiaries of the 








. * 
A is k b 
the compan y he S eeks cee 
Woodmen Accident agents are proud of the Company they represent! 
Ihey’re proud of the reputation offered . . . the sales tools provided... 
Woodmen has earned among policy- the company’s liberal agents’ contracts. 
holders for the wide range of progres- There are agency opportunities in 26 
sive policies it writes ... forthe record states from Ohio to the Pacific Coast 
of prompt, fair settlement of claims . . . . Opportunities in the great and 
for the fine service rendered. They're growing field of personal insurance. 
proud, too, of Woodmen’s warm, Accident, sickness, hospitalization, and 
personal, helpful attitude toward its life—on individual, family, group, and 
agents ... of the fine training program _ franchise bases. 
If you see yourself in this 
picture—seeking a profitable, 
permanent career in 
a leading, agency-minded ACCIDENT COMPAN Y 
organization, write to CENTRAL ASSURANCE co. 
L. J. MELBY CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
Agency Vice-President 
Old line legal reserve companies — Established 1890 
BER ©€C@an. NEBRASKA 
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contract. This may sound as a rare 
case, but the writer knows of many, 
many cases where this action has 
been taken. Of course, in cases of 
this kind, the wife has not made 
any taxable gift to the children at 
the time the premiums are paid in 
view of the fact that she still owns 
and controls the policy. But if the 
husband dies, and the proceeds are 
paid to the children, does it not 
seem logical to assume that the wife 
has made a gift of the entire pro- 
ceeds to the children, not just the 
premiums she has paid? Of course, 
this situation could have been 
avoided by having the ownership 
of the policies placed in the hands 
of the children, and for the wife 
to keep the annual premium pay- 
ments within the limits of the an- 
nual gift tax exemptions allowed. 


Tax Consequences 


Naturally, in transactions of this 
type, it is always advisable to give 
full and careful consideration to all 
of the tax consequences — estate, 
gift and income. What may be 
saved by avoiding one tax may be 
lost by the imposition of another 
tax. 

It will be noted that the decision 
of the Court of Appeals in the Ber- 
ger case has no particular relation 
to the imposition of an estate tax. 
It should be noted in passing, how- 
ever, that if the Congress would 
repeal the “premium payment test” 
in the present estate tax law, many 
of these tax problems pertaining to 
the taxability of life insurance pro- 
ceeds would be avoided entirely. It 
is to be hoped that action along this 
line may be taken within the near 
future. As pointed out in this col- 
umn many times in the past, this 
provision of the law is definitely 
unfair to life insurance. It means 
that an insurance policy cannot be 
given away by the insured during 
his lifetime in order to have the 
proceeds excluded from his tax- 
able estate, although he may so 
give away any other form of prop- 
erty. Whether the premiums are 
paid by the insured “directly or 
indirectly” is also a difficult prob- 
lem with which the courts are 
called upon to struggle. Congress 
should take action immediately if 
it wishes to be fair and just to 
Policvholders and their benefici- 
aries. 
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OUR 2nd QUARTER CENTURY 


THE ADMINISTRATION at Bankers National will con- 
tinue its policy of friendly service to policyowners and 
agents. It is this kind of service that has helped us in 
our phenomenal growth. If you would like to learn 
more about this kind of administration, and the com- 
plete ALL IN ONE plan that insures against injury, 
sickness, death, and old age write to Bill Sieger. 


Kanhers Nate 
Life Insurance Company 
MONTCLAIR, heb 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 
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Opera? For her? Why when she graduated from 
high school they asked her to stand in the back 
row of the vocal chorus and move her lips but 
make no noise. And now the spirits say opera! 
Some predicting! 

Plain fact, as every life insurance agent knows, 
is that you can’t predict the future. The Union 
Central agent also knows that you can prepare for 
the future on the basis of what happens to most 
people and still take care of the exceptions. 

Certainly the best preparation is life insur- 
ance—Union Central life insurance with its 


THE UNION CENTRAL 


- 
arti 
437; 


“and my Ourya says 
your career as mm Opera... Z 





policies and combinations of policies to meet every 


life insurance need from birth to age 70. 

And the Union Central agent is also an up-to- 
the-minute insurance man. The best policy of 
twenty years ago isn’t necessarily the best policy 
today. Times change. The needs of people change. 
An alert, cooperative Home Office keeps all Union 
Central agents fully informed, helps them with 
the proper sales tools to make Union Central life 
insurance serve people best in terms of today’s 

needs—projected reasonably and logically into 
the future. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Plans Describe Bond Business 


A booklet giving a planned pro- 
gram for the development of bond- 
ing business is available through 
the Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany of New York. This informa- 
tive piece of literature contains 
outline plans for increasing the 
sale of each of the various types 
of bonds. These programs include 
the proper sales approach, the sel- 
ling points, and the persons who 
need the protection of each bond. 


For Further Information Circle 51 on Card. 


Rule Aids in Office Planning 


A rule for drawing office plans 
has been devised by Crestline to 
help in the allotment of office 
space. This clear plastic rule is 
made with a scale of one-quarter 
inch to a foot, and has cut out 
templates scaled for almost any 
unit of Security steel office furni- 
ture. 

The company suggests the use 
of the rule to work out an efficient 
office plan without the disruption 
of moving desks about. Both the 
tule and the latest Crestline cata- 
logue are available without cost. 


For Further Information Circle 52 on Card. 


Fire Prevention Studied 


Comburology, the modern ap- 
proach to fire prevention and pro- 
tection, is the subject of a new 
book by Gilbert E. Stecher, F.P.E., 
who has studied combustion for 
More than 40 years. Entitled, 
‘Fire Prevention and Protection 
Fundamentals,” this book was 


Written for all those whose work 
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USE REPLY CARD ON THIS PAGE 


is in any way concerned with the 
problem of fire. 

It contains a solution for vir- 
tually every type of problem 
which the inspector or under- 
writer encounters in his work. For 
convenience as a handbook, the 
various subjects are divided into 
21 sections and include such in- 
formation as the chemistry and 
physics of fire, the 35 causes of 
industrial fire, and ways of saving 
time in making fire inspections. 


For Further Information Circle 53 on Card. 


Kit Aids Claims Adjusting 


The accident Viz-u-lizer for 
modern and efficient claim adjust- 
ment has been introduced by the 
Sales Aid Company. The set con- 
sists of three sections of glossy 
plastic coated paper mounted on 


For additional information on 
one or more of these items, de- 
tach the reply card. Circle on it 
the number or numbers corres- 
ponding to the figures listed after 
each item in which you are inter- 
ested. Fill in the blanks with your 
name and address and drop the 
card in the mail. 











fiber board to represent various 
types of highway intersections. 

The interchangeable pieces, 14 
inches by 22 inches long, make it 
possible for insurance adjusters 
to re-enact the highway situation 
for almost any type of accident. 
The set comes complete with five 
plastic autos. 

An accident reporting kit is also 
made by the company to be used 
in connection with the Viz-u-lizer. 


Continued on page 58 
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Everybody needs this 


HOSPITAL PROTECTION 


paying 


@ Up to $30.00 Daily Benefits 

@ Up to $400.00 for Surgery 

@ Lump Sum Maternity Benefit 

@ 24 Hour Coverage, 100 Days 
@ Out-patient Expense Benefit 


@ Continuing Renewal Guarantee; 
$5 per call Medical Care Option 





Mutual Insurance Company 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Operating in Pa., Ohio, Del., Md., Va., 
W. Va.,.N.C.,S.C., Ga., Fla., Wash. D.C. 
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Contained in the kit are 16 rubber 
stamps depicting such accident 
components as an over-turned car, 
a pedestrian, and traffic light, and 
a car lying on its side. 


For Further Information Circle 54 on Card 


Conditioners Serve Small 


Offices 


Designed for rooms or offices 
without windows or with casement 
window construction, the Roomas- 
ter air conditioner produced by the 
Ajax Corporation of America is 
said to be the smallest console 
model ever offered. The unit is 28 








Roomaster Air Conditioner 


inches high, 20 inches wide and 
19 inches deep, and, according to 
the company, will give complete 
cooling to rooms up_to 450 square 
Pa 
feet. > : 
Finished in brown, leather 
grained U. S. Royalite, the air con- 
ditioner is mounted on rubber 
wheels for easy storage and fea- 
tures a three-way control knob 
which allows the user to operate 
the machine as a fan as well as an 
air conditioner. 


For Further Information Circle 55 on Card. 


Plan Aids Writing Life Policies 


“A Plan to Help General Insur- 
ance Men Sell Life Insurance” is 
the title of a 16-page booklet 
which is now available. It is de- 
signed to enable the fire-casualty 
agent or broker to write life in- 
surance profitably and thereby to 


increase the net income of his 
agency. 


For Further Information Circle 56 on Card. 


Sheet Describes First Aid Kit 


“Unit First Aid Kits,” a new 
National Safety Council data 
sheet, is available to provide a 
useful guide to better first aid for 
companies with scattered opera- 
tions. These kits are especially 
useful to groups working in iso- 
lated areas since the treatments 
and dressings are packaged for 
one-time use, thereby eliminating 
unsanitary half empty bottles and 
half used rolls of gauze. 


For Further Information Circle 57 on Card. 


Manual Issued on Auto 
Insurance 


An illustrated insurance guide- 
book, compiled by the Insurance 
Committee of National Standard 
Parts Associations’ Wholesalers’ 
Board of Governors, was recently 
released. 

The purpose of the guide is to 
assist automotive wholesalers in 
obtaining maximum benefits in in- 
surance coverage. Non-technical 
terms and numerous examples of 
practical application are used to 
present insurance information 
that is easily understood and can 
be readily applied to wholesalers 
in the automotive service industry. 


For Further Information Circle 58 on Card. 
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Electric Punch Used for Binding 


To meet the increased need for 
an electric powered punch, Gen- 
eral Binding Corporation has 
added such a machine to its line. 
Capable of punching from 4,000 





Electric Power Punch 


to 20,000 sheets per hour, accord- 
ing to the model selected, the 
equipment is said to be ideal for 
offices because it requires no spe- 
cial tools for set-up, no special 
wiring, no special operator train- 
ing. To set the sheets in the 
proper position, the operator ad- 
justs the back and side guides by 
hand. To prevent a punch from 
acting, the operator removes set 
Pins located directly over each 
punch and thereby renders the 
punching die under it inactive. 


For Further Information Circle 59 on Card. 


1953 Life Index Ready 


Ready for distribution now is 
The Spectator Life Index. This 
booklet shows the 1952 financial 
standings and operating results of 
American and Canadian legal re- 
serve life insurance companies in 
easy to read form. 

In addition, detailed statements 
have been compiled from the an- 
nual statements of 48 large in- 
surance companies. Another fea- 
ture is the table showing annuities, 
disability and accidental death 
benefits paid by life companies in 
1952. 


For Further Information Circle 60 on Card. 
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This Agent was A ““LIVE WIRE“’ 





He was a top-voltage salesman, a dynamo of energy when it came to 
making calls. His high-powered approach electrified his prospects but 
didn’t sell insurance. Then came the light! What his clients wanted were 


facts and information. They wanted horse-power, not high power. 


Don’t short-circuit your selling. Answering a client’s queries is the key 
that sparks insurance sales. Agents and brokers everywhere are switching 
to Pearl American for prompt and accurate solutions to their problems. 
Batteries of well-grounded underwriters and fieldmen, a flexible com- 
pany attitude, and fast service and information are always available to 
our agents. Pearl American's policy of complete cooperation can gen- 
erate new business for you . . . keep old business alive. Join our high- 


frequency team and see. 


im PAvwenica 


PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR st.. NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


CLEVELAND, 320 Bulkley Bldg. NEW YOR hn St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 436 Walnut Street CINCINNATI, bat Dee Tawa 
SAN FRANCISCO, 369 Pine Street CHICAGO, 175 W. Jackson Bivd. 





150 NASSAU ST. 





GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 
Specializing in Employees’ Benefit and Pension Funds 


NEW YORK 








188 West Randolph Street 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 
Consulting Actuary and Certified Public Accountant 
Chicago 1, Ill. 
Telephone State 1336 


Successor to Donald F. Campbell and Donald F. Campbell, Jr. 
consulting actuaries and accountants. 














Products and Services 


Continued from page 59 


Mother Goose Teaches Lesson 


“Ten Tales of Insurance Woes” 
or a new Mother Goose for busy 
executives is the novel approach 
of a booklet to point up the in- 
adequacy of many insurance pro- 
grams. Using well known nursery 
rhymes, the author makes analo- 
gies with day to day situations in 
the insurance field. 

Included with each are descrip- 
tions of cases falling into that 
category. For example, taking 
Little Boy Blue, the author em- 
phasizes the precariousness of 
falling asleep on the job of keep- 
ing insurance up to date with 


present needs. 
For Further Information Circle 61 on Card. 


Papers Sorted Automatically 


A holder which permits the col- 
lating of various sized papers into 
sets is announced by Thomas Col- 
lators, Inc. The new technique 
employs adjustable trays which 
are designed to operate with any 
Thomas Collator. They allow for 





Thomas Collator 


arranging papers from three 
inches by eight inches to 19 inches 
by 24 inches. 


According to the company, the 


trays can be installed and ad- 
justed to the desired size in a few 
seconds by sliding two components 
to the width of the papers and 
turning a thumb screw which ad- 
justs the length. If necessary, 
they can be easily regulated to 
collate papers and cards of vary- 
ing sizes in the same operation. 

For Further Information Circle 62 on Card. 


Experts Advise On Family Tax 

According to a study by Wil- 
liam J. Casey and J. K. Lasser, 
family security and the security 
of a family owned business have 
been vastly undermined by the 
Federal tax structure. 

To solve this problem they have 
prepared a book in which they de- 
velop ways to reduce the tax ob- 
stacles to financing family secur- 
ity. In it are discussed the ways 
in which a family business can be 
organized in a corporation, a part- 
nership, a limited partnership, and 








RENDER YOUR CLIENTS 


1 SERVICE 


- AND AT THE SAME TIME . 
INCREASE YOUR INCOME 
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Adequately Protected ? 
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@ Property and equipment values have greatly 
advanced due to increased labor and material 
costs. 


e Asa result, many large risks today are under- 
insured. 


@ Render your client a real service by recom- 
mending a Lloyd-Thomas Co. appraisal, 
thereby safe-guarding their interests and at 
the same time increase your income. 


e The Lloyd-Thomas Co. has a record of forty- 
three years of factual appraisal service to 
America’s business institutions. 
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During 1952, or by the end of the year, 
the National Life’s great field force ac- 
counted for these exceptional records: 

SECOND among all companies on 
gain in Weekly Premium Life Insur- 
ance. 

THIRD among all companies on 
Weekly Premium new business paid. 

FOURTH among all companies on 
Weekly Premium Life Insurance in 
force. 

22nd among all companies on new 
Ordinary paid. 

29th among all companies on Ordi- 
nary in force. 


Edwin W. Craig 
Chm. of the Board 


Eldon Stevenson, Jr. 
President 
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a joint venture. The authors have 
spelled out the tax and financial 
results of holding family property 
in a great variety of arrange- 
ments. 


For Further Information Circle 63 on Card. 


Dial Finds Transposition Error 


A new aid for locating trans- 
position and transplacement er- 
rors has been marketed by Ac- 
counting Aids, Inc. Called the 
“Correct-o-lator,” it consists of an 
easily read dial, which can be 
turned to the figure representing 
the difference in error: The vari- 
ous combinations of numbers 
which when transposed will pro- 
duce such a difference appear au- 
tomatically below the difference. 


” 





Correct-o-lator 


Thus, if a trial balance was out 
by $846.00, setting the disk at this 
figure will automatically show 
that recording 094 as 940 or 905 
at 059 will produce this difference. 


For Further Information Circle 64 on Card. 


Mementos Sealed in Plastic 


A new service has been offered 
by the Seal-it Company to provide 
more personalized sales promotion 
by insurance representatives. The 
company can seal between two 
layers of “wear prufe” plastic any 
article of special value to the cli- 
ent. For a small fee, the company 
will seal in the transparent plas- 
tic such mementos as a snapshot, 


Continued on page 62 
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To Enjoy Life— 


LIVE! 


DRIVE DEFENSIVELY 


MERCHANTS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Cc. W. Brown, President 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 

524 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Telephone PLaza 7-6612 
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with borde a ni ah de ; 
The Genuine Pressboard from which these = : 
Covers are made may be had in a choice of Red, | Mouings; Minnesote Co. Inc. 


Black, Grey, Green or Blue. Carried in stock in 
19 sizes. . | Pressboard Binder Cover. 


SEE YOUR STATIONER 


Smead’s Pressboard Binder 
Covers are a convenient, at- 
tractive, practical and eco- 
nomical method of binding to- 
gether the many varied Loose 
Leaf records used in your 

daily’ work. Flexibility of 
ba calibcity and orderly ar- 
_ fangement of papers is ob- 
ta in cloth bound flanges of 
has an e sed title panel which is provided for 

inting, or Gold or Silver Stamping. A die cut label 
as —-—.-. 


FOR BINDING TOGETHER 
LOOSE LEAF RECORDS 









Please send me a free sample of your 
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SPECIFY SMEAD | Nome—.- a a 
“ OR WRITE ee a — 
SMEAD MANUFACTURING CO. INC. ! 4¢#: 
HASTINGS, MINNESOTA | ve State 
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COMPANY 


“A man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps.” In our busi- 
ness, a company is known by 
the men it keeps. 


Life of Virginia attributes 
its progress to the fact 
that throughout the years it 
has attracted good men and 
kept a conspicuously large 
number of them. (84% of our 
Managers have more than 10 
years’ service.) 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 
























i a a a a ee 


Write for copies of nationally known direc- 
tories giving complete lists of experienced 
insurance lawyers and independent adjusters. 


f f. ’ INSURANCE COUNSEL 
time 3 INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 
33 S. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


* * * * * * S ww 


+ + + 


* © + & F 





THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 





55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Products and Services 


Continued from page 61 


membership card, or newspaper 
clipping with the insurance man’s 
card on the reverse side. 


For Further Information Circle 65 on Card. 


Device Warns of Vehicle Theft 


An automatic ignition alarm for 
all types of vehicles has been de- 
veloped by the Victor Devices, 
Inc. Called the “Start-O-Code” 
system, it is a code-operated de- 
vice which replaces the conven- 


the ignition circuit restored by 
use-of the proper code sequence. 


For Further Information Circle 66 on Card. 


Study Analyzes Mortgage Data 


Three studies of mortgage mar- 
kets have been made by the gov- 
ernment’s Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. These were con- 
ducted in cities which represented 
different situations and sources 
of mortgage financing funds: 
San Francisco, Hagerstown, Md., 
and Jacksonville, Fla. 

The national significance of 
these mortgage market studies is 
summarized in an article in the 





Victor Start-O-Code 


tional ignition key and automati- 
cally signals any unauthorized at- 
tempt to start a vehicle. 

It consists of a sealed metal 
container, faced on one end with 
a chromium plated panel holding 
two horizontal rows of four con- 
secutively numbered push buttons 
each. This is mounted on the un- 
der edge of the dashboard and con- 
nected with the ignition system. 

With the Victor “Start-O-Code” 
system, the only means of starting 
the vehicle is to depress the proper 
numbered buttons of a four digit 
code in the correct sequence, 
which, in turn, completes the ig- 
nition circuit. To stop the engine, 
a release button is pushed adja- 
cent to the push button panel. 

Tampering with the unit, de- 
pressing any incorrect button, or 
a correct button out of sequence 
will disconnect the ignition cir- 
cuit and sound a_ continuous 
alarm. This can be quieted and 


current issue of Housing Re- 
search, a _ publication of the 
HHFA. The significant features 


of the present mortgage financing 
structure are also highlighted in 
the same publication. 

For Further Information Circle 67 on Card. 


Revised Safety Rules 
Summarized 


A digest of the revised sections 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Motor Carrier Safety 
Regulations which directly con- 
cern the driver has been made 
available by the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies. 

This easy to handle pamphlet 
gives a wide range of information 
including qualifications of driv- 
ers, driving of motor vehicles, in- 
spection and maintenance, and 
parts and accessories necessary 
for safe operation. 

For Further Information Circle 68 on Card. 
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“IT Make a Living Doing What I Like!” 


by J.W.W. 
Equitable Society Representative 


What is it that makes an insurance man tick— 
and click? I think it’s when he realizes that he 
is a member of a profession dedicated to doing 
something for others rather than doing others 
for something. It’s amazing what a lift it gives 
your morale, what a wonderful feeling of 
accomplishment you enjoy when you help oth- 
ers help themselves. 


Deep down I know that insurance is as vital 
as law, medicine, manufacturing, retailing or 
any other career in the life of their commu- 
nity. My own files, for example, contain case 
after case of families I’ve helped hold together 
when the breadwinner died—of young people 
getting a good education—of old couples living 
serenely and securely. 


Take the case of Hobart Pulliam. Fine look- 
ing young fellow, isn’t he? This June he grad- 
uates cum laude from one of our great univer- 
sities. That’s because “Hobe” had an Equitable 
Education Endowment to carry him through. 
Something he couldn’t have counted on if years 
ago I hadn’t sold his dad on the plan. 

Yes, I’ve made a living doing what I like — 
being of service to my fellow men. I’ve never 
had to wonder if I’ve accomplished anything. 
I see it all around me in the faces of my friends 
and neighbors. A fine profession, insurance. 
And a fine organization to represent, the 
Equitable Society. 





THE, EQU' 
UFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


OF THE: UNITED: STATES 


as 











393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N. Y. ee wee 
? ae : 
Hobe Pulliam graduates cum laude this June from one of 


our great universities. It’s a wonderful feeling of satis- 
faction to know I helped see him through. 









One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a 
representative of The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety serves his community by selling life insurance. es Siesaih dais wo lt 
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sales briefs... 





A Line A Day... 


1. The big manufacturer is not 
our prospect for Business Inter- 
ruption. He already has this 
coverage. Our prospect is the 
owner of the small store and the 
small manufacturing plant. When 
the small businessman has to 
clese his doors to income, it hurts. 


2. The only important differ- 
ence between the two Business 
Interruption forms is that the 
Gross Earnings form includes “or- 
dinary labor payroll” and, with 
the Two-Item form, the insured 
may exclude it if desirable. 


3. Your “gross earnings” for 
Business Interruption is the dif- 
ference between what you pay for 
what you sell (cost of goods sold), 
and, the money in the till (total 
sales). 


4. Granted, most of us have OL 
& T coverage on our office loca- 
tion and CP on our residences, 
but when a client visits us at our 
home to transact business, is there 
a potential coverage problem? 
Solution: modify the CP “business 
pursuits” exclusion by using class- 
ification Code 761. 


5. Strange, isn’t it, you don’t 
often hear of local agents doing 
much with community safety ac- 
tivities? Why not? 


6. Mailing a thirty-day followup 
invoice isn’t compelling. On the 
first working day of the month, I 


64 


like to review a list of the ac- 
counts receivable. It shows who 
owes how much and for how long. 
The next step is a phone call. 


7. An agent friend of mine has 
a record of his client’s automobile 
license expiration dates. He sends 
renewal reminders. It’s extra 
work, but he’s that type... great 
for going all out on _ service. 
Writes a lot of insurance, too. 


8. Suppose a robber came in 
and held you up at 3 p.m. today. 
Suppose he came in tomorrow at 
three o’clock and repeated the 
procedure. You’d be waiting for 
him the third day (with a machine 
gun). But what about the em- 
bezzler? He’s holding you up 
every day. A machine gun can’t 
help against these “robbers on 
the payroll,” but Dishonesty In- 
surance can. 


9. You like the things money 
buys. In the event of a downturn, 
equities and real estate would be 
the first to lose in value. Not so 
with Retirement Income Life in- 
surance. You receive dollars that 
mean something when you really 
need them .. . later on. 


10. What good is $10,000 worth 
of office equipment, the skill, the 
education, the “chair-side manner” 
derived from years of schooling 
and practice, a drawerful of ac- 
counts receivable, and all the pro- 


fessional prestige a man can 
build in his community—what 
good is all this to a dentist’s wife 
when she’s a widow? 


11. Make friends even if you 
can’t make customers. If a man 
can’t buy, get the date of his birth. 
Eventually, your change-of-age 
file will be worth its weight in 
apps. 


12. Q: What constitutes “faith- 
ful performance” under a Public 
Employees Blanket Bond? A: The 
money ought to be there but it 
ain’t. 

13. When selling Residence 
Theft have you ever mentioned 
the coverage for damage by van- 
dalism and malicious mischief? 
Judging by recent claims, it’s an 
important feature. 


14. Have you noticed that mer- 
chandise inventories are piling 
up? Open Stock is essential to 
almost every commercial risk 
program. 


15. The Storekeepers’ Burglary 
and Robbery package is okeh only 
when you are certain your client 
doesn’t need Broad Form Money 
and Securities combined with 
Open Stock. Or 3-D. 


16. “Cost analysis” is a fancy 
way of saying the way to sell in- 
surance is to compare the pre- 
mium with the dollar volume of 
your client’s sales, payroll or 
other production cost for a like 
period. 


17. If you feel especially am- 
bitious, why not establish an an- 
nual “Insurance Day” for each 
top-notch client? Review his pro- 
gram, bring insurance to value, 
anticipate competition, make new 
sales, and improve customer rela- 
tions. 


18. Have a note on the pad to 
re-read Lester Velie’s article in 
the April “Reader’s Digest” titled 
“Shakedown in the State House.” 
It would be interesting to find out 
who’s behind (and why) these 
compulsory automobile insurance 
bills, wouldn’t it? 


19. “If you wait until next year, 
this same Life plan will cost you 
an extra two hundred dollars. Can 
you think of any real reason why 
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you should give my company two 
hundred dollars for not insuring 
you for one year?” 


20. Juvenile Life is good. Wait 
a couple of months before seeing 
the parents. In the interim, send 
a letter, and a baby book, telling 
them you'll be calling on ....... 
date. (If the date is not satisfac- 
tory, ask them to let you know.) 


21. Did you ever display in your 
office window, or in a looseleaf 
binder, all the policies you per- 
sonally own? It’s the pudding’s 
proof. For some agents it might 
be embarrassing. 


22. Your insurance service 
ought to be tied in with local news. 
Your newspaper editor knows the 
answer. If you use ads that pub- 
licize the event and your claim 
check, be sure to get your in- 
sured’s permission. 


23. “When you have a fidelity 
loss, where will you get the money 
to pay for it?” Fidelity Bonds in- 
sure profits. So does Business In- 
terruption. That’s why you sell 
both coverages. 


24. Long week-ends mean there’s 
a distinct need for Office Burglary. 


25. You read insurance trade 
papers, of course. Do you read 
the trade journals of your client’s 
business? 


26. Do you know at least one 
bank officer? 


27. Who has the insurance for 
the town library? Wonder if Val- 
uable Papers and Fine Arts would 
fit there? 


28. Our ability to earn money 
is our most valuable asset. That’s 
why Personal Accident and Health 
insurance is basic. 


29. Do you have any insureds 
on the eight per cent coinsurance 
clause—with insurance at fifty 
per cent to value? Watch out! 


30. Memorial Day is sacred to 
many of us. Not irreverently, may 
I suggest that we remember also 
our older policyholders from time- 
to-time? 


31. (a) Visualize the possible 
loss; (b) Make certain that the 
policy will cover it. 
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National 
Notes for 
Producers 





How to Get 
Booklets Out 
Selling 
for You 








You'll find it’s surprisingly easy to turn 
booklets into an effective sales force. It requires 
a little planning—a little mailing—and a little 
follow-through. 
Select a group of prospects whose coverage requirements 
are known to you. It can be a small group. 
(We'd suggest limiting it to ten or so.) 
To these prospects mail leaflets, booklets—all 
advertising material that should interest them. 
Let the material break the ice for you—do your 
“cold” calling. Let the advertising do the explaining— 
you do the selling. As you follow through with 
your calls, you'll be pleased how well this 
sales-making formula pays off. 
National of Hartford Group offers numerous booklets, 
leaflets and other sales helps to its Agents. 






NATIONAL OF HARTFORD GROUP 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 
MECHANICS AND TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
UNITED NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 





Western Department, Chicago 
Pacific Department, San Francisco 
Canadian Department, Toronto 
Metropolitan Department, New York 
Executive and Administrative Offices: Hartford 15, Connecticut 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 




















INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 
FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 
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A Big Year for......... Insurance ! 
A Big Year for......... You ? 
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HE HANDY GUIDE leaves no life insur- 
ance policy questions unanswered for it re- 
produces the policy in its entirety. The exact 
wording of the contract is shown clearly repro- 
duced. There are no “synopses” or “opinions” 
to steer you off the right course in obtaining in- 
formation. The book is conveniently arranged 
for busy life insurance men. All information on 
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each company is grouped in one section and an 
index takes you right to the company you are 
interested in. 


In detail, here is what the HANDY GUIDE 
shows for a typical company: The policy is filled 
in for $10,000 face amount and the annual pre- 
mium is shown for the policyholder at age 35. 
Then clauses and tables follow in full reproduc- 
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amaze anyone by reciting speeds of 
operations or listing in detail the 
accomplishments of these machines. 
Their advantage lies first in the 
greatly increased speed of the va- 
rious processes they perform, and 
secondly in the fact that instruc- 
tions for a long series of operations 
may be read into a machine and 
those operations will thereupon be 
performed without the necessity of 
further human interference. 

Consequently, an entire series of 
operations within the capacity of 
a machine can currently be per- 
formed as rapidly as a single opera- 
tion. 

We are now conditioned to accept 
any new marvels as matter-of- 
factly as Alice accepted her adven- 
tures in Wonderland. I was told 
not long ago by a manufacturer that 
work has progressed far on a device 
that will prepare the detailed in- 
structions the computer is to fol- 
low. That seems to be an invasion 
of the precinct of the human brain 
to an unprecedented degree, but 
with all that has happened to date 
we sit back calmly waiting to be 
shown. 


Operating Speed, But... 


I think it is unfortunate that so 
much emphasis has been laid upon 
the phenomenal speeds of operation 
and so little emphasis upon the com- 
parative slowness of the prepara- 
tion of data for processing and of 
the input and output, that is, the 
feeding of data and instructions 
into the machines for their mechan- 
ical manipulation, and the record- 
ing of the results. 

At the present time the speed of 
processing work through the ma- 
chines has little relation to the 
speed of the mechanical operations 
of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, division and comparison per- 
formed, but rather is primarily con- 
trolled by the input and output 
speeds. On the giant installations, 
once the information is on tape, the 
input is satisfactory, and high 
speed printers are being developed 
for the output. 

On smaller units using punched 
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cards for input and output, the dis- 
parity in speeds is still acute. 


Temporary Delay 


Ingenuity under the impact of 
competition being what it is in this 
land, we can be certain that this 
retarding of the preemptive rush of 
electronic equipment will be only 
temporary. Science has already 
solved many of the basie technical 
problems. 

But there are also problems of 
manufacturing and marketing cost, 
of adaptation to a wide enough mar- 
ket to bring costs within reason, of 
adaptation through optional gadg- 
etry to meet the specific require- 
ments of smaller areas of business 
endeavor, and the continued maxi- 
mum utilization conjunctively of 
the millions of dollars worth of 
equipment already in the field. 


Preparing New Data 


The greatest gap seems to be in 
the area of machines for recording 
and preparing the raw data for 
processing. But even in this area, 
the scientific hurdles have been 
cleared and what remains are prob- 
lems of design, adaptation and 
marketing. 

We hear of other machines which 
are already in the experimental 
model stage. We hear of new types 
of units, the theory underlying 
which is not yet fully understood, 
that may soon replace the now 
familiar electronic tubes with re- 
sulting economy of cost and space 
and elimination of a serious heating 
difficulty. 

We are having hurled at us a 
new vocabulary to master if we are 
to listen intelligently to salesmen 
and demonstrators: diodes, triodes, 
transitors, binary system, et cetera, 
et cetera, as Lady Anna’s King of 
Siam would say. We breathe the 
ozone of shared discovery, of pio- 
neering. We stand upon a peak in 
Darien. 


Define An Actuary 


Lest this reaction sound rhap- 
sodic, let me quote from a highly 
esteemed friend in the life actuarial 
field and a member of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society, Henry Jackson, 
who wrote: “An actuary may be de- 
fined as a practical Utopian, and if 


the word Utopian has come into 
disrepute as being a sort of syno- 
nym for visionary, it is well to re- 
member the ancient admonition, 
‘Where there is no vision, the peo- 
ple perish.’ ” 

These developments should con- 
stitute a challenge, and a fascinat- 
ing challenge, to actuaries. They 
are on the threshold of a new era 
in accounting procedures and it is 
up to them to grow with the devel- 
opments of that era. There is no 
segment of our economic structure 
that should have a greater use for 
such equipment than the insurance 
industry. 

Various industry committees 
have already been organized and 
some of them have taken long 
strides in exploration of the areas 
thus opened to research. 

We have at hand a new tool, phe- 
nomenal in its accomplishments. 
Let it be emphasized, however, that 
neither now nor in the future can 
any machine be developed which 
will have the adaptability or the 
flexibility of the human brain or 
which can replace the judgment 
functioning of man. 


The Night of Nov. 4 


An incident occurred not too long 
ago which strongly emphasizes this 
point. On the evening of Tuesday, 
November 4, a television broadcast 
was made which I consider as hav- 
ing significance for the actuarial 
profession, although perhaps few 
looked upon it in that light. 

An electronic computer was set 
in operation to produce predictions 
of the outcome of the presidential 
race as the returns from the vari- 
ous states were reported periodi- 
cally throughout the evening. While 
the work of that computer is now 
commonplace in scientific circles, 
this was perhaps the first time that 
millions of people witnessed its op- 
eration in a field that they could 
understand and appreciate. 


Fiasco? 


In the minds of most watchers, 
the debut may have seemed a fiasco. 
No one who knows the proper lim- 
itations of the machine will agree 
with that conclusion, but in any 
event the incident produced object 

Continued on page 68 
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lessons which are pertinent to our 
actuarial work. 

In order to emphasize these, let 
me review briefly the story of that 
evening, a review which I admit is 
on a hearsay basis but which I have 
checked rather carefully with sev- 
eral listeners and viewers and with 
newspaper reports. 


Early Results 


The corresponding periodic re- 
ports of election returns for the two 
preceding elections were read into 
the machine in advance and the ma- 
chine was called upon to compare 
and project the results as they came 
in this year. 

Its initial prediction, produced at 
an early hour, came within four 
electoral votes of the ultimate re- 
sult. 


But the scientists directing the 
machine could not believe such a 





landslide prediction and refused to 
put it on the air. They changed the 
directions and produced for broad- 
cast a prediction of a close race. 

Unfortunately this modification 
was made public at about the time 
that expert news commentators in 
the studio had concluded that a 
landslide really was on the way. 

So once again the directors modi- 
fied the instructions so that the ma- 
chine came up with a prediction 
more in line with the views of ev- 
eryone throughout the country who 
was listening to the returns. 

This was followed by a demon- 
stration of its predictive efforts in 
a single state, the result being pre- 
diction of a Democratic victory in 
that state that was contradicted 
only a few minutes later when the 
Democratic Chairman in the state 
conceded victory to the Republicans. 
It is my understanding that that 
concluded the performance. 

At first blush, the average ob- 
server might conclude that this con- 
fusion in its first major public per- 
formance discredited the machine. 
The impression of many TV watch- 


ers would probably coincide with 
that of a friend of mine who said, 
“I prefer the news commentator 
who has fewer tubes to go wrong.” 

My ferry-boat colleagues on the 
following morning were somewhat 
ribald in their comments and ob- 
served that insurance executives 
should be hard to convince of the 
efficacy of electronic computers 
after such a performance. I let 
them have their fun and then made 
the point that the incident demon- 
strated only that the popular term 
“mechanical brain” is an utter mis- 
nomer, and that no machine knows 
more than the minds directing it. 

All that the machine can do is to 
perform the mathematical opera- 
tions of addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, division and compari- 
son, with phenomenal speed, but as 
directed by a human. 


Predictions 


You may be asking yourselves 
what bearing this has upon actu- 
arial work. The use of the machine 
on election night involved a predic- 
tive effort analogous to our pre- 
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dictive efforts as rate-makers. The 
prediction resulted from mathe- 
matical operations performed by 
the machines, but the story of the 
evening signifies that the direction 
of those operations was very human 
indeed. 


Results Startling 


The initial result was so startling 
and unbelievable that it was re- 
jected by the brains behind the op- 
eration. Do I need to draw atten- 
tion to specific analogies on our 
rate-making developments? 

After some experimentation the 
directors of the machine readjusted 
their formulas so as to produce ap- 
proximately the same results that 
had already been produced by the 
judgment of individuals watching 
the returns as they became known. 

Actuaries should in fact derive 
great comfort from this demonstra- 
tion, particularly in view of the 
pressure from supervisory officials 
and others to develop more mechan- 
ical or automatic and presumably 
more nearly infallible procedures 
for the prediction of insurance ex- 
perience trends. 

Consider in greater detail the 
analogy between election predic- 
tions and insurance experience pre- 
dictions. The pollsters who make a 
profession of predicting elections 
amass a great amount of detailed 
information right up to the day of 
election. 

Actuaries in the rate-making field 
on the other hand have to deal with 
statistics developed through a pe- 
riod that terminates some months 
prior to the period for which they 
are attempting to predict. 


Time Lag 


Yet despite the difficulties intro- 
duced by this time lag element in 
our work (and this is a serious 
handicap) are there any actuaries 
who do not derive encouragement 
from a comparison of the results 
of our actuarial efforts with the 
predictions of election pollsters in 
past national elections on the basis 
of their much more up-to-date in- 
formation? 

Coming back to the machine for 
a moment, there are a number of 
points to be noted. The final suc- 
cessful results of the machine’s pre- 
dictive efforts were based upon 
what could be termed as on-the-spot 
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formularization of human judg- 
ment. Rate-making procedures are 
similarly based upon formulariza- 
tion of human judgment. 


Some Limitations 


Further, the machine was unable 
of itself to recognize or reflect such 
peculiarities as the situation in 
those states where the early returns 
came from rural areas instead of 
cities while in past elections the 
early returns came from cities in- 
stead of rural areas. 





Similarly, in rate-making, ex- 
ceptions have to be made to reflect 
developments which would modify 
our conclusions based upon past ex- 
perience. Even in that line of in- 
surance in which rate-making pro- 
cedures have been crystallized to 
the greatest degree, workmen’s 
compensation, the so-called “perma- 
nent” formulas of two decades ago 
proved to be little more permanent 
than sand dunes, shifting of neces- 
sity before the changing winds of 

Continued on page 70 
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As of December 31, 1952, as filed with the Insurance 
Department, State of Indiana, admitted assets totaled 
$19,366,832; liabilities, $13,341,110; and surplus to 
policyholders, $6,025,722. 


AssETS increased by $3,020,600 during the year, or 18.5% 
over 1951. 

SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS increased $1,113,400, or 22.7% 
over 1951. 

NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN were $13,490,280 for the year, an 
increase of $2,106,755, or 18.5% over 1951. 

Losses INCURRED during 1952 were $4,752,569. It represents 
a loss ratio on an earned premium basis of 39.6%, and 
compares with a ratio of 40.5% for 1951. 

SAVINGS of $1,756,120 were returned to our policyholders as 
dividends during 1952. 





Business since organization in 1902: Net premiums written, $118,152,960; 
net losses paid, $41,695,355; dividends to policyholders, $17,985,250. 
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varying economic factors and situa- 
tions in successive years. 

In the field of casualty insurance, 
where contracts are customarily 
for short terms because the costs 
under those contracts are highly 
susceptible to the impact of chang- 
ing economic conditions, such a 
need for fiexibility is not only nor- 
mal but completely reasonable. If 
we permit ourselves in these lines 
to become entangled in the folds of 
rigid formulas, they will inevita- 
bly strangle us. 

The natural inclination of the 
individuals who have the responsi- 
bility of reviewing our rate sub- 
missions is to attempt to mold them 
into a form which will make that 
review as simple an operation as 
possible. While such a tendency is 
desirable to a degree, if carried to 
extremes it cannot produce proper 
results. I have many times quoted 
from Emerson in this connection: 
“A foolish consistency is the hob- 
goblin of little minds.” 


Everyone's Concern 


Regardless of affiliation, with 
companies, rating organizations, 
consulting firms or supervisory au- 
thorities, we should all be alert to 
this danger and keep our sights 
fixed upon the goal of equitable 
rates that properly reflect all of the 
factors contributing to costs that 
we feel can be reflected. The regu- 
latory laws in most of the states 
were carefully drafted to make this 
goal attainable. While dissatisfac- 
tion has been expressed in many 
quarters with regard to certain as- 
pects of these laws, this one aspect 
which seeks equity in the results 
should never be fundamentally dis- 
turbed. 

It should not be forgotten that 
the realization of this goal depends 
also upon maintaining vigilance 
against any trend from regulation 
to direction under our regulatory 
laws. Both supervisory representa- 
tives and industry representatives 
should be equally vigilant in this 
regard if they are true to their re- 
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sponsibilities. The influence of de- 
velopments in our federal govern- 
ment has percolated inevitably to 
state levels. Although the Novem- 
ber 4 results are widely interpreted 
as a personal victory for President 
Eisenhower, perhaps they will also 
be interpreted to give encourage- 
ment to those who believe that gov- 
ernment regulation should remain 
regulation and not become direction 
of business affairs. 


Final Lesson 


The final lesson, for us to draw 
from the appearance of the elec- 
tronic calculator on TV is its dem- 
onstration of the phenomenal 
speeds now possible in computation 


it is only a short time before we 
shall have these potentialities har- 
nessed for application in our every- 
day business. 

But the important demonstration 
of the evening was that no machine 
can predict except upon the basis of 
formulas which have been devised 
by a human brain and is subject to 
error to the extent that the human 
brain directing it is subject to er- 
ror. So much has been written 
about machines becoming masters 
of mankind that this incident is 
salutary in its emphasis to the con- 
trary. 

As the complexities of our social 
and economic structure increase, so 


processes and the implication that will the scope of the actuarial field 





increase. The student who takes 
our examinations today is con- 
vinced that he has to know consid- 
erably more than the student who 
took the examinations 25 years ago. 


For the Future 


Far be it from me to disabuse 
him of this impression, and the stu- 
dent 25 years from today will have 
to be familiar with fields of knowl- 
edge in this economic sector which 
perhaps are as yet unconceived. 

If that prediction is true, its real- 
ization will depend upon refine- 
ments in analysis which will be 
made possible only by the extent 
to which actuaries will become the 
masters of these amazing new tools 
for research and analysis. 








TWO MORE BRAINS are Underwood's Elecom 100 
{at right) and International Business Machine's "701" 
(below). Elecom 100 is reported to have made 
4,212,000 computations without a single mistake in 
its first 42 hours of operation. Comparatively low in 
price—that's below $100,000—Elecom 100 has been 
accepted by Army Ordnance officials for work at 
Aberdeen Proving Ground. IBM's 701, rented but not 
sold, is being assembled in quantity lots—12 this 
year, all consigned to government agencies or defense 
industries. This brain can multiply and divide more 
than 2,000 times a second and add and subtract more 
than 16,000 times a second. Units pictured below, 
reading hastily from the left, include Magnetic Drum 
Storage, Electrostatic Storage, Electronic Analytical 
Control, Power Distribution, Card Reader, Alphabeti- 
cal and Numerical Printer and Card Punch. 
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“UNDERSTANDING . .. AVAILABLE... ALERT...” 


“Andy” Anderson can draw on his experience of 34 years 
as an insurance specialist for the reliable counsel and 
cooperation he offers agency men. Comments like those 
above testify that his efforts are rewarded by the confidence 
of men who are fully qualified to appraise the merits of 
fieldmen. 

This special talent for making friends, combining proved 
ability and an earnest desire to be helpful, is common to 
all Fire Association-Reliance Fieldmen. 

They come by it naturally, because they represent com- 
panies that will never grow too large to place the highest 
value on personal relationships. Why not find out how 
the Fire Association-Reliance Fieldmen can help you? 
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with the &' £€% Fieldmen 
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Friends... 








c. R. “Andy” Anderson, 
Fire Association-Reli- 
ance Fieldman (center) 
explains a new sales 
promotion “package” to 
Elmer G. Kamin, Insur- 
ance Manager (left) and 
Howard C. Chandler, 
Rate and Appraisal 
Engi of Quinlan & 





Tyson, top-flight agency 
which has served the 
Evanstonareasince 1884. 


Head Offices: 401 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6, Penna. 
Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York, San 
Francisco, Toronto. Claims and Settling Agents throughout 
the world. 
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These Names Make News 


PERSONNEL: Promotions 


Achievements, Retirements 


COMPANY: Expansions 


Mergers, New Organizations 


Dan C. Williams has been elected 
president of the Southland Life 
Insurance Company. Prior to 
this, Mr. Williams was first vice 
president of the company. 


F. Howard Loweree has _ been 
elected president of the Monu- 
mental Life Insurance Company. 
He was formerly executive vice 
president of the company. 


J. R. Hogan, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the United Insurance 
Company, has been named presi- 
dent of the company. 


Carl M. Russell has been elected 
president of the Meridian Mu- 
tual Insurance Company. Mr. 
Russell will retain his title of 
general manager. 


James F. Coleman, executive vice 
president of United Medical 
Service, Inc., was elected presi- 
dent and a member of the board 
of directors. 


William A. Bonner, a partner in 
Chubb & Son, was elected presi- 
dent of the Association of Ma- 
rine Underwriters of the United 
States. 


O. T. Hogan has become chairman 
of the board of the United In- 
surance Company from the po- 
sition of president. 


Edward L. Mulvehill has been 
elected chairman of the board 
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and chief executive officer of 
the American Reserve Insur- 
ance Company. He was also re- 
elected president of the Ameri- 
can Re-Insurance Company. 


Adrian M. Massie, chairman of the 
board and chief executive offi- 
cer of the New York Trust Com- 
pany, has been named a direc- 
tor of the United States Life 
Insurance Company. 


Harry Y. Wright, secretary trea- 
surer of the Fidelity and De- 
posit Company, has been elected 
a director of the company. 


William C. McMillan, investment 
counselor and bank director, 
has been elected to the board of 
directors of the Michigan Life 
Insurance Company. 


Paul Revere O'Connell, partner in 
the law firm of Mirick, O’Con- 
nell, and DeMaille, has been 
elected to the board of direc- 
tors of the State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company. 


W. Culver Riley has been ap- 
pointed a director of the Great 
West Life Assurance Company. 


Arthur Littleton, senior partner 
of the law firm of Morgan, 
Lewis & Bockius, has _ been 
elected a director of the Fidel- 


Continued on page 74 





Merl L. Rouse, former executive vice 
president of the American Reserve In- 
surance Company, has been elected 
president of the company. 


Fritz K. Kleene, new 
president and mem- 
ber of the Board of 
Directors of the 
Home __ Insurance 


Company of Ha- 
wail. 





Seth C. Hethering- 
ton, newly elected 
executive vice presi- 
dent of the Atlantic 
Mutual and Centen- 
nial Insurance Com- 
panies. 








A. E. Mitchell has 
been elected to the 
board of directors 
of the Great South- 
ern Life Insurance 
Company. 





Robert B. Long has 
been elected vice 
president of the Re- 
serve Life Insurance 
Company. 
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ity and Deposit Company of 
Maryland. 


Henry C. Valcour, member of the 
firm of Fairfield & Ellis, has 
been elected a director of The 
Hanover Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and The Fulton Fire In- 
surance Company. 


Ernest W. Potter, executive vice 
president Citizens Commercial 
& Saving Bank of Flint, has 
been elected to the board of di- 
rectors of the Michigan Life 
Insurance Company. 


Felix Hargrett, vice president and 
secretary of The Home Indem- 
nity Company, has been elected 
to its board of directors. 


William McCormick Blair, senior 
partner of William Blair & Com- 
pany, has been elected a direc- 


been elected a director of the 
Fidelity and Deposit Company 
of Maryland. 


John C. Farber has been elected a 
director of the Lumber Mutual 
Casualty Insurance Company of 
New York. He is a partner in 
he law firm of O’Connor and 
Farber. 


Arnold B. Keller, senior consul- 
tant of the International Har- 
vester Company, has_ been 
named a director of the United 
States Life Insurance Company. 


Frank A. Schlesinger was elected 
executive vice president of the 
Springfield Group of Insurance 
Companies. He was formerly 
vice president of the group. 


Alvin B. Dalager has been named 
senior vice president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety. He was formerly agency 
vice president. 


Frederick L. Wehr, former vice 





Roy A. Foan has 
joined the Union 
Casualty and Life 
Insurance Company 


as vice president 
and director of 
agencies. 








W. W. Glass, newly 
elected vice presi- 
dent of the Ameri- 
can_ International 
Underwriters. 








Arthur G. Machold has been ap- 
pointed a vice president of both 
the American Reserve Insurance 
Company and the American Re- 
Insurance Company. He was re- 
appointed treasurer of both 
companies. 


George T. de Hueck, director of 
agencies of the American Bank- 
ers Life Assurance Company, 
has been elected a vice presi- 
dent of the company. 


Stanley H. Mac Innes has been 
elected a vice president of the 
Mutual Boiler and Machinery 
Insurance Company. Prior to 
this, he was assistant vice presi- 
dent. 


Theodore R. Stevens has _ been 
elected vice president of John- 
son & Higgins of Michigan. Mr. 
Stevens has been secretary of 
the company. 


William R. Heins has been named 
a vice president of the Associ- 
ates Investment Company. He 





Victor H. Salsman 
has been appointed 
assistant vice presi- 
dent of the New 
York Life Insurance 


ay Company. 








tor of United States Life Insur- 
ance Company. 


Samuel M. Hollander has been 
elected a member of the board 
of directors of the American 
Progressive Health Insurance 
Company. 


Emil Hierl has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Mu- 
tual Service Insurance Com- 
pany. 


H. E. Langford has been named 
director of the Imperial Life 
Assurance Company. 


Harry Calcutt, attorney, was 
elected to the board of directors 
of the Michigan Life Insurance 
Company. 


Norman F. Penny, president of the 
Norman F. Penny Agency, has 
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president of the Monumental! 
Life Insurance Company, has 
been named executive vice presi- 
dent. 


Walter Klem, former vice presi- 
dent and associate actuary of 
the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, has been named senior 
vice president and actuary. 


Ray F. McCarthy has been named 
executive vice president of the 
protective Insurance Plans, 
Inc., recently organized to pro- 
vide an extra cash indemnity 
to members of hospitalization 
plans. Prior to this, he was di- 
rector of public affairs for radio 
station KMOX. 


Charles W. Dow of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society has been 
appointed a senior vice presi- 
dent. 


is also head of the commercial! 
division. 


Gilbert E. Edwards has _ been 
elected a vice president of the 
Mutual Boiler and Machinery 
Insurance Company. He was 
formerly assistant vice presi- 
dent. 


Clair L. Keene, former assistant 
vice president of the Mutual 
Boiler and Machinery Insurance 
Company, has been named a vice 
president of the company. 


E. Douglas Campbell, treasurer 
and assistant secretary of the 
Associates Investment Com- 
pany, has been named a vice 
president. 


Frank J. Porcella has been named 
a vice president of the Mutual 
Boiler and Machinery Insur- 
ance Company. He was formerly 
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executive assistant to the presi- 
dent. 


Douglas P. Robertson has been 
elected vice president of the 
Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company. He was formerly sec- 
ond vice president. 


George W. Omacht, general coun- 
sel of the Associates Investment 
Company, has been named a vice 
president of the company. 


Harold R. S. Perdriau, former as- 
sistant vice president of the Mu- 
tual Boiler and Machinery In- 
surance Company, has been 
elected a vice president of the 
company. 


Henry P. Kologe, associated with 
Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany since 1952, has been pro- 
moted to the position of trea- 
surer. 


Byron S. Davis, of the State Mu- 
tual Life Assurance Company, 
has been named a company 
officer and manager of its newly 
formed accident and sickness 
underwriting department. 


F. Harman Chegwidden has been 
named treasurer of the Insur- 
ance Institute of America. He 
holds a similiar post with the 
American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters. 


Dr. C. Frank Brown has been ap- 
pointed medical director of the 
Southwestern Life Insurance 
Company. 


John A. Llewelyn has been named 
special assistant to vice presi- 
dent Dandy of the Occidental 
Life of California. He was for- 
merly in group sales. 


Maurice A. Longsworth, under- 
writing secretary of the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, has been elected sec- 
ond vice president. 


W. W. Cherry, former assistant 
to the vice president of Amer- 
ican National Insurance Com- 
pany, has been named assistant 
vice president and _  superin- 
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. averages more than $500.00 in 
premium per sale? 


. averages from $100.00 to $125.00 
in commissions per sale? 


. has one of the lowest lapse ratios 
of any line of insurance? 


Answer?—the D.D.D.—Dishonesty, Dis- 
appearance and Destruction policy. The 
Statistics are based on sales records of 
American Casualty agents. Why not write 
today for our interesting, informative 3-D 
Sales Kit. 





American Casualty 
COMPANY 


READING ®@ PENNSYLVANIA 





Fire Affiliate: American Aviation & General Insurance Company 














HUGGINS & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries & Insurance Accountants 
Architects Building, 117 S. 17th Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


TELEPHONE LOCUST 4-1122 

















HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Actuaries 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET © CHICAGO 3, ILL. 








HARRY S. TRESSEL, M.C.A. W. P. KELLY 
M. WOLFMAN, F.S.A. M. KAZAKOFF 
N. A. MOSCOVITCH, A.S.A. E. K. GREEN 
Franklin 2-4020 
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tendent of industrial agencies. 


John A. Diemand, Jr., has been 
elected assistant vice president 
of the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America. 
Prior to this time he was as- 


America and Philadelphia Fire 
& Marine Companies. 


Jack C. Harris has been promoted 
to assistant vice president of 
the Great Southern Life Insur- 
ance Company. 


Roy H. Stitt has been elected as- 
sistant vice president of the 
Insurance Company of North 
America and the Philadelphia 


sistant vice president of North Fire & Marine Insurance Com- 

















IR CL INIA SURETY 
COMPANY, Incorporated 
228 Superior Street Toledo 4, Ohio 


Financial Statement December 31, 1952 





Cash in Banks ...... 

Bonds at Amortized Value 
| U. S. Government Bonds........ 
ee lu awk ahs s 
Municipal Bonds .............. 


eer TPE eee $1,061,705.00 


$1,392,676.72 
76,767.55 
134,602.15 


Special Deposit ............... sees eee e ee eens 
Premiums in course of collection less than 90 days. .. 
Reinsurance due and in transit on paid losses... ... . 
Accrued interest on investments.................. 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS ................. $3,056,912.35 


| 604,046.42 


4,000.00 
357,404.58 
21,769.75 
7,986.60 





LIABILITIES 


Reserve for claims in process of adjustment....... $1,369,657.51 
Reserve for unearned premiums 445,664.76 
Reserve for taxes and other Expenses Accrued.... 96,419.71 
Reserve for Income Tax 53,814.74 
Balances due other companies for reinsurance. ..... 151,825.65 


eeeeeeeesre eee eves 


oe ee eee eee ee eee eee eeeee 


EE cad wane sank ss wins dedeyede $500,000.00 
Surplus 439,529.98 











Surplus as regards policy holders............ 939,529.98 
Total Liabilities, Capital and Surplus.......... $3,056,912.35 


Bonds carried at $593,931.97 in the above statement are 
deposited with various states, for the protection of policy 
holders, as required by law. 


OFFICERS 


OTTO L. HANKISON, President 
WM. I. DILLON D. L. MAHER 
Executive Vice-President Special Representative 
d 


JACK E. HANKISON 
Vice-President and General Counsel 


L. G. HANKISON 


an 
Manager, Safety Enginzering Dept. 
M. E. ROPNEY 
Manager, Underwriting Dept. 
J. METZGER BENSON 











Vice-President 


GEO. J. LOVE 
Secretary-Treasurer 










Manager, Ciaims Dept. 
C. W. IDARIUS, JR. 
Claims Attorney 


Specializing in the writing of Bodily se and 
Property Damage Coverage on Long Haul 


rucking Risks. 








pany. He was elected vice 
president of the Indemnity In- 
surance Company of North 
America in 1951. 


John L. Marakas, actuary with the 
Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been named assistant 
vice president of the company. 


David J. Martino has been elected 
an assistant vice president of 
the American National Insur- 
ance Company. He will con- 
tinue in the capacity of super- 
intendent of ordinary agencies. 


Charles A. Sanford has been ad- 
vanced to the position of as- 
sistant vice president of the 
Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America. He was 
formerly liability secretary of 
the company. 


Walter S. Gordon has been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer of 
the Great Southern Life Insur- 
ance Company. 


Roy F. Duke, Jr., has been pro- 
moted to assistant treasurer of 
the Colonial Life Insurance 
Company. He was formerly a 
securities analyst. 


Dean E. Cogswell, director of per- 
sonnel of the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been named assistant 
secretary. 


Eugene Burgoyne has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of Agen- 
cies in charge of new organiza- 
tions of the West Coast Life 
Insurance Company. He was 
formerly district manager in the 
Tacoma, Washington Agency, 


John W. Thorne has been named 
Superintendent of Agents in the 
home office Fidelity and Surety 
Department of the Continental 
Casualty Company. 


William J. Hobin has been named 
director of the California Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. He 
is currently Farm Committee 
Chairman of the Association. 

Continued on page 78 
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The difference between a prospect and a customer often depends on the answers you 
are able to give about the financial stability of the companies you represent. That's 


| ad- 
as- 
the 
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was 
y of 


why our Agents find North America’s Annual Report such a valuable sales tool. It 
contains the facts about North America’s outstanding strength and dependability. 


If you'd like to see for yourself, ask the manager of the nearest North America Service 
Office to give you a copy of the Annual Report for 1952. We think you'll agree that 
this important sales tool belongs in your kit. 

ap- Remember, financial strength is only one of many “Plus Values” that come from repre- 
r of senting the North America Companies. While you're talking to our Service Office 





sur Manager, ask him to give you a complete rundown on all the advantages of becoming 


associated with North America. 
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NORTH AMERICA COM PANIES Insurance Company of North America 


Philadelphia 1. Pa. Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 





Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Pioneers in Protection— serving with 20,000 Agents in the Public Interest 
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The John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company has been 
presented the Good Citizenship 
Citation of the American Heri- 
tage Foundation and the Adver- 
tising Council for its participa- 
tion in the National Non-Parti- 
san Register and Vote Cam- 
paign of 1952. 


Helen Olsen, editor of the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s “Home Office News,” has 
received the “Editor of the 
Year” award of the Los Angeles 
Area Community Chest for the 
promotion of the organization’s 
1952 fund drive. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany has received a 1952 honor 
medal award of the Freedoms 
Foundation for its national ad- 
vertising campaign. 













Insurance Men Receive Red Cross Awards 
Left, Malcolm Adam, president of Penn Mutual Life, Lewis E. Vaught, chairman 


of Bloodmobile Visits, and Jerome H. 


P. Pennock, co-chairman of the program, 


shown with award given Penn Mutual employees. Right, Lewis A. Vincent, general 


manager of the National Board of Fire 
of merit for the insurance industry from 
York chapter American Red Cross. 


Underwriters receives Red Cross certificate 
H. P. Danison, vice chairman of the New 





Louis A. Breskin, president and 
chairman of the board of the 
Sterling Insurance Company, 
has resigned both positions and 
disposed of the majority of his 
interest in the company. 


Leroy T. Brown, secretary of the 
America Fore Insurance Group 
in charge of the New England 


STATE WORKMEN’S INSURANCE FUND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


19 SOUTH SECOND STREET © HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Financial Statement as of December 31, 1952 


Department for the fire com- 
panies, retired in March. 


Loyal A. Williamson, secretary of 
the America Fore Insurance 
Group, retired at the end of 
March. He was formerly in 
charge of the country-wide op- 
eration of the Fire Companies 
Loss Department. 


























ASSETS LIABILITIES 
a es i icdctibetescuncecancas $ 12,319.21 Legal Reserve for: 
Unearned Premiums ............+ $ 526,000.49 
Bonds (Amortized Value)............ 14,668,853.29 Compensation Claims ..........--- 5,921,157.36 
Estimated Expense __ 
Dopp mcidssnmecvenalianetawete 30,000.00 Investigation of Claims.......... 346.057.86 
Deposit Premiums ...........+..++- 359,727.40 
Mortgages (Regular) ............... 74,635.24 Credits to Policyholders ........... 433,095.00 
Replacement Checks .........-.-.- 5,677.88 
Mortgages (F.H.A.)...........+.00. 431,253.11 Re-Insurance Payable ..........--- 8,512.92 
Meadville Housing Corp. .......... 882.15 
Premiums Outstanding Vahens Silene 
oluntary Reserves: 
sii i esa aac ee PD. scenienssduseoneenens reer are 
A PO <ivieshededeeeuuegn 42 CRUE o cccccccesccuvcesvees 1,000,000. 
silicate san BEE kccddcscndsieasassacesecen 5,799,781.13 
















TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS...... $15,400,892.19 TOTAL LIABILITIES ............ $15,400,892.19 


STATE WORKMEN’S INSURANCE BOARD 
HON. DAVID M. WALKER, Secretary of Labor and Industry, Chairman 
HON. ARTEMAS C. LESLIE, Insurance Commissioner, Member HON. CHARLES R. BARBER, State Treasurer, Member 











errr $13,797,100.63 
WP ED WO vc cccnciceccccccccncece $83,749,014.36 
TOTAL PREMIUMS WRITTEN................ $128,225,852.20 





DIVIDENDS PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS NON-ASSESSABLE 





GEORGE E. GWILLIAM, Manager 
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Union Bankers Insurance Com- 
pany of Dallas has had its 
charter approved by the State 
Board of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. The company, organized 
and directed by a majority of 
the officers and directors of the 
National Bankers Life Insur- 
ance Company, has been licensed 
as a reinsurance carrier and 
will also write a full line of 
life and personal insurance 
coverage. 


Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany has been licensed to in- 
sure in the State of New Hamp- 
shire. 


Bankers Security Mutual Insur- 
ance Company has been granted 
a certificate of incorporation by 
the Missouri Secretary of State’s 
office authorizing the company 
to operate for the purpose of 
mutually insuring the property 
of its members. 


Allstate Insurance Company has 
announced the extension of its 
operation into Canada with the 
opening of a branch office in 
Toronto and the writing of the 
standard Canadian automobile 
insurance policy. 


Prudence Life Insurance Company 
has reinsured all outstanding 
policies of National Hospital 
Service Association. 


Continental Assurance Company 
has established central and 
southern Ohio and portions of 
adjacent states as a new terri- 
torial division. 


Glens Falls Insurance Company 
and Commerce Insurance Com- 
pany have announced the open- 
ing of a new office in the Dwight 
Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 
This office will service agents 
in western and central Missouri. 


Continental Assurance Company 
has announced the creation of 
a distinct sales and administra- 
tive territory in the Southwest 
with offices in Dallas. 


State Mutual Life Assurance has 
been admitted to the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence, making the total] member- 
ship 191 companies. 
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ye Royal Exchange, established in 
1720, is well known for its outstand- 
ing service to agents and insureds 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
Henry C. Pitot, United States Manager 


ROYAL EXCHANGE GROUP 


PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE STATE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
CAR AND GENERAL INSURANCE CORP., LTD ® 


>. %Ok 
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Fire & Casualty Insurance 
Fidelity & Surety Bonds 


° 111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Representation in Principal Cities of the United 
States and in Most Countries Throughout the World 














TRACTION 


The life insurance salesman who succeeds in finding “a 
track to run on” has won half his battle—but only half. 
An equally difficult part of his job lies in keeping on 
schedule with his production timetable. 

Attractive sales packages designed for prospects in all 
income classes furnish solid traction to help Home Life 
agents make the grade to superior heights of 
achievement and professional satisfaction. 








5 for 1 at 21! 


The Junior Estate Builder is one of the most 
popular plans in the LNL agent’s extensive 
portfolio. Each $1,000 of original insurance 
increases to $5,000 at age 21 while the premium 
remains the same. Thus, it enables the father 
to give his child an early start on a substantial, 
permanent life insurance program. Also, this 
low-cost, participating contract is flexible 
enough to provide savings for financing a col- 
lege education or a business opportunity. Issued 
with Payor benefits. 

The Lincoln National man looks upon the 
Junior Estate Builder as another reason for our 
proud claim that LNL is geared to help its 
field men. 


The 
LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 








INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
ITS NAME INDICATES ITS CHARACTER 











It’s the Best Policy 


FOR BOTH OF YOU! 


BEST TO BUY 


BEST TO SELL 


. ee you have to put your own best in- 


terests second to those of your prospect. 
But not when you sell INCOME PRO- 
TECTION Insurance. It happens to be the most 
desirable buy for any man — and just about the 


most satisfactory kind of policy for an insurance 
specialist to sell, from every angle. 

YOU get the same rate of commission year in, 
year out, because this type of insurance. has a 
yearly renewal. It provides you, too, with a con- 
tinuing income .. . 
own earnings. 

YOUR CUSTOMER, too, requires a continuing 


income, more than any other one thing, when sick- 


a stabilizing factor in your 


ness or accident interrupts his capacity to earn. 
INCOME PROTECTION is his number one need 
at such a time. 

YOU are supplying a very personal type of serv- 
ice when you sell INCOME PROTECTION be- 
cause you are working with the individual, in his 
best interest. 

YOUR CUSTOMER will be forever grateful and 
forever yours when the INCOME PROTECTION 
Insurance you sell him comes to his assistance in 
time of trouble. 

Yes, an INCOME PROTECTION policy is a 
good policy for all. Don’t forget to sell it — first, 
last and always. 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


(a —— AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE Co. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP. LTD. 
{ THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


110 MILK ST. 
BOSTON 7, MASS. 


For Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Pilon 
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Rejection of Life 
Application Because of Race 


James Rancher made a written 
application for ordinary life in- 
surance in the State Life Fund of 
the state of Wisconsin. In his ap- 
plication he stated his nationality 
as “negro Amer.” and his race as 
“negro.” Two days later the Com- 
missioner of Insurance wrote to 
Mr. Rancher returning his applica- 
tion and stating that the State Life 
Fund did not insure members of 
any non-Caucasian race because 
their death rate so exceeded that 
of white persons that they must 
be classified as substandard risks, 
and that the legislature had not 
provided for the writing of sub- 
standard risk. Shortly thereafter, 
Mr. Rancher brought an action in 
the Federal Court asserting a vio- 
lation of his constitutional and 
statutory rights. While the fed- 
eral action was pending, the Com- 
missioner brought an action in the 
state court for a declaratory judg- 
ment to construe the Wisconsin 
statute which provided for the 
State Life Fund. (Sec. 210.05.) 


The statute read as follows: 


“(1) LIFE FUND. There is es- 
tablished a ‘life fund’ to be admin- 
istered by the state without lia- 
bility on the part of the state, be- 
yond the amount of the fund, for 
the purpose of granting life insur- 
ance, with or without total and per- 
manent disability, waiver of pre- 
mium benefits, and annuities to 
persons who, at the time of the 
granting of such insurance and 
annuities are within the state or 
residents thereof.” 

Other sections of the statute 
provided for the management of 
the fund and permitted the Com- 
missioner to make rules and regu- 
lations necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the statute. 

There was no question but that 
Rancher was “a person within the 
state or resident thereof.” 

The trial court construed the 
statute and decided in favor of the 
plaintiff (Commissioner), making 
the following conclusion: 

“Therefore, the court concludes 
that section 210.05 does not require 
plaintiff to insure Negroes on the 
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verdict... 


By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


same basis as whites; that it does 
not prohibit him from doing so, 
but permits him to exercise dis- 
cretion in the selection of risks to 
be insured; that his refusal to in- 
sure Negroes in the State Life 
Fund is not an abuse of that dis- 
cretion; and finally that such an in- 
terpretation and construction of 
the statute does not render it un- 
constitutional.” 


Decision Reversed 


Upon appeal by Rancher to the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court, the trial 
court was reversed and the statute 
was construed as follows: 

Plaintiff’s entire case is based 
upon statistics showing that com- 
parative length of life of whites 
and Negroes. The state proved 
that the mortality rate of Ameri- 
can Negroes is appreciably higher 
than that of American white per- 
sons, and while the difference in 
the mortality rates of the two races 
is diminishing, the difference is 
still substantial. From these sta- 
tistics the plaintiff draws an in- 
ference that the difference in the 
mortality rate is the result of some 
inherent difference between the 
two races. 

The plaintiff also proved that 
for the purpose of life insurance 
underwriting it is the accepted and 
customary practice to rate an ap- 
plicant for insurance according 


~ 


to various characteristics which it 
is believed inthe insurance busi- 
ness have an effect of longevity. 
Among these characteristics are 
the applicant’s physical condition, 
occupation, age, habits, morals, 
medical history, and the medical 
history of his parents. The appli- 
cant is rated by a numerical sys- 
tem, receiving credits for charac- 
teristics tending to increase his 
life expectancy and debits for 
characteristics tending to decrease 
his life expectancy. If the appli- 
cant’s final numerical rating is 
within a pre-determined range the 
applicant is considered a standard 
risk. If the applicant’s final nu- 
merical rating exceeds the limit of 
the standard range, the applicant 
is classified as substandard. The 
plaintiff uses such a numerical 
rating system in determining what 
applicants are to be granted insur- 
ance. Concluding that the aver- 
age mortality rate of American 
Negroes is approximately fifty per 
cent higher than that of American 
whites and that this fact alone 
would give any Negro applicant a 
substandard _ classification, the 
plaintiff and. his predecessors in 
office have declined to issue insur- 
ance in the State Life Fund to any 
Negro. 

The plaintiff offered no proof in 


Continued on page 8&2 
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support of his inference that the 
higher mortality rate among 
Negroes is the result of some in- 
herent difference between them and 
white persons. The defendant, on 
the other hand, produced expert 
testimony, which is not contro- 
verted, that physically and biologi- 
cally white and Negro persons are 


essentially the same. There is a 
difference in skin color, form of 
hair and facial features, none of 
which directly affects mortality. 
The defendant’s experts state that 
the difference in the mortality 
figures is due mainly to environ- 
ment, which they define as every- 
thing which an individual experi- 
ences during his life. This is an 
over-simplified statement of their 
testimony, but a complete review 
thereof would add little to the 
basic issue. 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 





“There's extra profit in LIFE’’ 





General insurance man Julius Jacobs (left), 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
diseusses a Life case with Alfred P. Lasker, Prudential Assistant Manager. 


Julius Jacobs, general insurance man in Chicago for many years says, “I in- 
creased my income substantially last year by selling Life to my regular accounts.” 


Julius Jacobs is just one of thousands of general insurance men making money 
through Prudential’s Life Department plan. Our Life Department plan is espe- 
cially designed to make Life selling easier for you. 


Take advantage of this money-making free service. Call the Prudential Ordinary 
Agency nearest you or mail this coupon. 
se sone OH OT OT eK eH ee Te eee 


. To: Brokerage Service, The Prudential . 
: Newark, New Jersey rn 
s Show me how your “Life Department” plan will benefit me. ; 
Ee, EEE Hiless 54965 404n6ndsasbarsacccnnceassenseueensepsanenesncscesenes . 
ey EE eee i, Pe er ee 1 
: sPeca & 
TN, 
Home Office 
Newark, N. J. 
THE PRUDENTIAL Canadien Head Office: 
Toronto, Ont. 





Southwestern Home Office: 
Houston, Texas 

Western Home Office: 
Los Angeles, Calif. 














The trial court was of the 
opinion that the statute does not 
prohibit the plaintiff from insur- 
ing Negroes, and stated that the 
plaintiff could, if he deemed cer- 
tain Negroes to be standard risks, 
with the exercise of reasonable 
and proper discretion, accept their 
applications. The trial court was 
also of the opinion that the statute 
does not require the plaintiff to in- 
sure Negroes, and that his action 
in excluding them was not arbi- 
trary or capricious, and cannot be 
so considered until such time as 
the mortality rates of the two races 
become substantially the same or 
until new methods of classifying 
risks without regard to race have 
been devised and accepted in the 
insurance business. 


Equal Treatment 


We do not think that the prac- 
tices of private insurance compa- 
nies are controlling in this case. 
The record discloses that a few 
private insurance companies grant 
life insurance to Negroes upon the 
same basis that they do white per- 
sons. Other insurance companies 
write Negro applicants as_ sub- 
standard risks at a higher pre- 
mium. Private companies are free 
to make their own regulations, but 
when the state law requires the 
commissioner of insurance to grant 
a policy to persons who are resi- 
dents of the state of Wisconsin, he 
is bound to treat each applicant 
alike. He is not authorized under 
his rule-making powers to exclude 
all Negroes without absolute proof 
that that their length of life is 
shortened solely because of their 
color or race. 

The plaintiff has failed to show 
that the racial classification is the 
only one which will achieve the 
purpose for which the State Life 
Fund was created. There is evi 
dence in the record that some 
Negroes whose applications aré 
properly screened and evaluated 
would have a mortality equal tc 
that of white persons. Those appli- 
cants are entitled to insurance iv 
the State Life Fund. 

In this case the plaintiff is no! 
dealing with a group, but with ar 
individual applicant. To say tha’ 
all white persons are entitled to 
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insurance because as a group they 
live longer than other persons 
would not be an acceptable rule. 
Many of them are refused insur- 
ance when they are investigated 
and evaluated according to the nu- 
merical classification used. To say 
that no Negro can qualify when 
the same standards are applied to 
him is equally unacceptable as a 
rule. The defendant, as a person 
residing in Wisconsin, has a right 
to have his application considered. 
He has a duty to submit to a thor- 
ough medical examination and to 
furnish the plaintiff with all rea- 
sonable requests for information 
that will be of aid in processing 
his application. The plaintiff is 
authorized to secure additional in- 
formation from sources other than 
the defendant. When all of the in- 
formation procured is finally evalu- 
ated and applied by means of the 
numerical rating system, the plain- 
tiff can determine whether or not 
the defendant is entitled to the in- 
surance applied for. Until then, 
he cannot do so.. His rejection of 
the application summarily did not 
comply with the provisions of the 
statute under consideration. 

(Lange, Commissioner v. 
Rancher, Wisconsin Supreme 
Court, January 6, 1953.) 


Release Challenged 
By Oral Testimony 


One of the ancient, well known 
rules of law is the “Parol Evidence 
Rule.” Generally stated, it holds 
that a party to a written contract 
may not vary the terms by oral or 
parol evidence. The rule and its 
ramifications and exceptions would 
fill a small volume, but a recent 
case well serves as an illustration 
of one exception to the rule. 


An assured brought an action 
against the company on a collision 
policy because he was not satisfied 
w.th the repairs on his car. He 
chimed damages in the sum of 
$1,885, while the company claimed 
that its obligation under the policy 
was reduced to $472.30 by reason 
of an accord and satisfaction 


reached before any repair work 
This accord was based 


was done. 
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t6 WhitW Payment was authorized. 


lease of all claims by the assured 
against the company. 

The assured testified, over the 
objection of the company’s at- 
torney, that the form was in blank 
when signed by him and was signed 
upon the representation of the 
company’s agent that it was simply 
a proof of loss to establish that 
damage had been sustained. He also 
testified that he was told that ex- 
ecution of this form was necessary 

Continued on page 84 


on an estimate made by a third 
party garage. The company of- 
fered in evidence a “Sworn state- 
ment in Proof of Loss” signed by 
the assured. The document was 
in the usual printed form with the 
blank spaces typed in. The blanks 
showed the amount of the loss, the 
amount of the settlement, the date 
of the loss, the name of the com- 
pany and the name of the garage 


It also stated that it was a full re- 





§Reserved Surplus 
Surplus 


SO TE CO TT 
Globe and Rutgers 
Fire Insurance Company 


Financial Statement as at December 31, 1952 
ADMITTED ASSETS 





*Bonds—United States Government ........6..0--e: ss seers $ $167,880.36 
*Bonds—aAll Other ......... i PPR er ee. a Pee ee gesekaea Riteycr er 
*Stocks (Includes Subsidiary Companies at $6,212,231.44)......-++-++++- tt 


Cash on Hand and in Banks ey. hoe Oh eae 
Premium Balances (Less Ceded Reinsurance Balances)........-++++++: ae tw tre 
Interest Due and Accrued Sed lane eens ee oie 

Other Admitted Assets .. 


$25,187,009.40 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses ........ . $ 2,217,172.04 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 2 ERI OID LIE LL EE RIES A 7,856,980.47 
Reserve for Expenses, Taxes (Including $153,933.79 Federal Income 3.726.69 

Taxes) and Contingent Commissions Due or Accrued .......++++.-+-+ tet 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties ........... see cece ssweereeee tte yet} 


Reserve for all other Liabilities and Items .......... oT eacatoe Leow ee 
$12,105,968.70 


Capital Stock: 
+$4.64 prior Preferred Stock (27,600 shares 
sk BS SS eae ree ee $ 414,000.00 
t$5.00 Convertible Second Preferred Stock 
at meee CS Pe Ae me $5.66 103,185.00 
ommon toc . . shares 5. 
Par Value) : .... 1,268,662.00 $ 1,785,847.00 


rT 48,153.00 
11,247,040.70 13,081,040.70 
$25,187,009.40 





POLICYHOLDERS' SURPLUS $13,081,040.70 


* Bonds and Stocks are carried on the basis prescribed by the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York. If actual December 31, 1952 market quotations for all except insurance 
stocks had been used (such insurance stocks being taken at statutory values as at December 
31, 1952, with portfolios adjusted to market) the Policyholders’ Surplus would be $12,881,- 
542,382. Securities carried herein at $280,855.85 are deposited with State Departmenis as 
required by law. 


t Entitled upon redemption at Company’s option or upon voluntary liquidation to $105 per 


share with successive reductions of $1.00 per share on June 1, 1953, June 1, 1955, June 1, 
1957 and June 1, 1959, in each instance plus accrued dividends; otherwise entitled to $100 
per share plus accrued dividends. 


¢ Entitled upon redemption at Company’s option or upon voluntary liquidation to $105 per 


share plus accrued dividends; otherwise entitled to $100 per share plus accrued dividends. 
Each share convertible at any time into four and four-tenths shares of Common Stock at 
the option of the holder, except such shares as have been called for redemption, in which 
event the conversion privilege shall cease on the redemption date or not more than ten 
days prior thereto. 


§ Provision for increase in par value of capital stock which would result from the exercise 


of conversion privileges of all Convertible Second Preferred Stock outstanding. 





Home Office—111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 
506 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 


OCEAN MARINE DEPARTMENT INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT 
111 John Street 169 William Street 
New York 38, N. Y. New York 38, N. Y. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS 
102 Maiden Lane, New York 5S, N. Y. 
206 Sansome Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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. : was offered to show that no such 20 

Minneapolis Toronto accord and satisfaction ever ex- po 

isted. The judgment for the as- its 

sured was affirmed. dis 

(Western National Ins. Co. v. a 
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Windstorm Deductible? 
by Charles P. Jervey 


Continued from page 28 


It is inspiring to feel that the 
insurance is a real factor in the re- 
building of a community which has 
been devastated by a great storm; 
it is frustrating and humiliating 
to pay the same millions of dollars 
to no good purpose, with real bene- 
fit to only a few‘ of our policy- 
holders and with the grave likeli- 
hood of permanent damage to 
windstorm facilities in general. 

It has been the opinion of some 
that much goodwill accrues when- 
ever a loss of any kind is paid, 
and that this offers an ideal oppor- 
tunity for an agent to discuss with 
his insured his entire program of 
coverage. There is no doubt but 
that a loss occurring under normal 
conditions does afford such an op- 
portunity, but this rarely presents 
itself in the event of a widespread 
disaster. A high percentage of our 
windstorm losses are paid under 
such conditions, with a great num- 
ber of insureds to be seen in a 
short length of time and with little 
or no chance of any real discussion 
of general matters. 


No Fire Deductibles 


Deductibles, even for very small 
amounts, should not be employed 
on fire policies; basically, the cause 
of every fire loss should be made 
known to the agent and to the com- 
pany, so that necessary precautions 
can be taken to insure that another, 
and greater, loss is not sustained 
due to the same conditions. A $10 
loss today due to electrical deficien- 
cies may result in a $10,000 loss to- 
morrow for the same reason, unless 
the agent and the company follow 
this matter up so that the defi- 
ciency is corrected. 

A clear understanding of these 
points will convince one that the 
use of a maintenance deductible ap- 
plying to the windstorm peril will 
not promote self-insurance as such, 
or aid those who might want to 
apply a similar deductible to our 
basic fire peril. The situations are 
totally different, and the applica- 
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tion of a deductible to windstorm 
or to earthquake, which are acts 
of God, should not produce any de- 
mand for similar action in the field 
of fire insurance. 

Likewise, the deductible should 
be limited to a “maintenance” fig- 
ure, and the level of $50 has been 
generally agreed upon in the light 
of inflationary conditions. This 
would correspond roughly to a fig- 
ure of $25 not many years back, 
and represents what would be 
considered today as a moderate 
amount. Under these conditions, 
there should be no feeling that a 
species of self-insurance is being 
promoted, or that the principle of 
high insurance to value is being 
disregarded. It is most important, 
of course, that we keep these points 
in mind, as certainly there is no 
desire to negate the efforts which 
have been made on behalf of greater 
insurance to value, efforts in which 
many local agents throughout the 
country have been strikingly suc- 
cessful. 


Judgment Factor 


It has been argued that in many 
states, with the introduction of a 
deductible clause, and the conse- 
quent lessening in the total amount 
of windstorm loss covered by in- 
surance, tremendous rate reduc- 
tions would be necessary. It is dif- 
ficult, of course, to compute the 
exact effect of the use of a deduct- 
ible clause, and there is ample room 
for the judgment factor in consid- 
erations of this kind. Nevertheless, 
it is my belief that the use of the 
deductible would not necessarily 
bring on rate reductions to the ex- 
tent anticipated in some quarters; 
as a matter of actual fact, there are 
territories where, at the moment, 
there is a very definite need for 
both the deductible and a sizeable 
rate increase, and the matter of 
facilities can hardly be resolved in 
proper fashion until steps are 
taken in these directions. 

However, if it can be fully dem- 
onstrated that there is need for a 
decrease in rates along with the $50 
deductible clause, it should be per- 
fectly acceptable, for, in the long 
run, the interests of all concerned 
will be served by this move. Inci- 
dentally, it should be borne in mind 
that reductions in claim expense 
due to the use of the deductible 


clause will doubtless be gradual, 
and a period of several years may 
elapse before the full benefits are 
secured. 


Full Cover Costly 


In all states where provision has 
been made for an optional deduct- 
ible, an individual comparison of 
the premium for full insurance and 
deductible insurance shows that a 
relatively great sum is being paid 
by the insured for only $50 worth 
of coverage. This is true even 
though the differential between the 
full cover and deductible rates is 
not always adequate. 

It should be borne in mind also 
that in some states where the wind- 
storm hazard is most acute, full 
cover rates will be rising to levels 
which are almost prohibitive, and 
unless the deductible is introduced, 
it will be increasingly difficult to 
sell extended coverage insurance at 
all. A friend of mine, prominent in 
the local agency business in the 
mid-West, is emphasizing his pref- 
erence for a $50 deductible applied 
to the windstorm peril and, there- 
fore, allowing the use of a lower 
rate level than would otherwise be 
indicated. 

We are already hearing of cases 
where very high extended coverage 
rates, based on severe windstorm 
records, and without deductibles, 
have prevented agents from getting 
orders for increases in fire and ex- 
tended coverage lines from their 
insureds. In many instances, these 
high rates caused the elimination of 
the extended coverage endorsement. 


“Padding” of Losses 


Reference has also been made to 
the possibility that the use of a de- 
ductible clause may cause the “pad- 
ding” of losses to pass the deduct- 
ible figure. It is not a demonstra- 
tion of naivete, however, to dis- 
agree with this position, and while 
there may be isolated cases, I do 
not believe that the great majority 
of our agents and insureds will lend 
themselves in any way to proced- 
ures of this kind. 

For a great many years we have 
had a deductible clause in force in 
the states of Florida and Texas, 
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Windstorm Deductible ? 


Continued from page 85 


and this clause has, for the most 
part, worked in satisfactory fash- 
ion. It has been a privilege to see 
the fine attitude displayed by the 
agents in the handling of disasters, 
and some of the newspaper adver- 
tisements which agents’ associa- 
tions have inserted for the benefit 
of the public have been among the 
finest contributions which the in- 
surance business has made towards 
better understanding. 


It Takes Time 


Windstorm deductibles are now 
in use in a great many other states 
than Florida and Texas, and we are 
finding little complaint because of 
their employment. It is true that 
during the early period after a de- 
ductible first becomes effective in 
a given territory, little time may 
be saved because of its use. Per- 
haps in the first one or two storms 
which occur, most claims are re- 
ported by policyholders in the ordi- 
nary fashion and explanations must 
be given to many insureds who are 
not fully familiar with the pro- 
visions of their contracts. 

In addition to advertisements, as 


before noted, radio messages and 
other means have been used to in- 
form the public, and gradually 
there is a general understanding 
analogous to that which exists in 
the field of collision insurance. It 
is rare, of course, that we find any- 
one now buying, or expecting to 
buy, a full collision cover, and the 
familiarity with the deductible 
clause in that area is widespread. 
In a few more years there is no rea- 
son why a similar situation should 
not exist as to the windstorm haz- 
ard, which, of course, today is in- 
sured through the extended cover- 
age endorsement almost to the 
exclusion of any other means. 

Claim expense is obviously a ma- 
jor problem, for the handling of all 
losses, no matter how small, is of 
the utmost importance. Meticulous 
records must be kept so that re- 
ports of experience may be made 
according to various classifications, 
and often the expense of handling 
a $25 loss will equal that incurred 
in the disposition of a loss of 
$1,000. The net result is that claim 
expense in some of the storms has 
reached a very high proportion of 
the total of the losses themselves. 
A large part of this expense can 
eventually be eliminated through 
the use of the deductible clause, 
and this will mean lower cost to the 
public, a goal which we are con- 
tinually pursuing. 


One of the great difficulties in the 
handling of windstorm disasters 
has lain in the fact that so many 
losses are involved that some of the 
more complicated, or larger losses 
do not receive the prompt attention 
which should be accorded to them. 


Special Attention 


The elimination of losses of $50 
and under will obviously make for 
great improvement in this respect, 
and should guarantee that the losses 
requiring special attention receive 
this with promptness. 

It should be emphasized that the 
windstorm deductible is not a mir- 
acle worker, but it is a great im- 
provement. There are plenty of 
valid arguments for and against 
the deductible, and certainly its 
most ardent proponents would not 
say that all the divergent view- 
points could be easily reconciled. 
Many insurance men, however, be- 
lieve that this is a very construc- 
tive step in the interests of the 
public, the agents, and the com- 
panies. There is a growing number 
of agents who believe in this and 
give it their support; I have no 
doubt but that further study will 
evoke great confidence in this de- 
velopment and in the ultimate so- 
lution of one of the major problems 
of our business, the successful of 
the windstorm peril. 





Windstorm Deductible ? 
by Lester S. Harvey 


Continued from page 29 


Let me quote from a bulletin sent 
its members by the Savings Banks 
Association of the State of New 
York: “With the sharply increased 
rates made within the last year on 
extended coverage, it is becoming 
more difficult for mortgagees to ob- 
tain this important coverage from 
owners. This endorsement to fire 
policy insures against windstorm, 
explosion, falling aircraft, riot and 
civil commotion, hail, vehicles and 
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smoke. The rate is appreciably 
lower when the $50 loss deductible 
clause applicable only to windstorm 
and hailstorm is used. Many banks 
accept this clause, thus saving the 
public substantial expense and en- 
couraging wider use of extended 
coverage. 


Not Fully Appreciated 


“Those banks objecting to ac- 
cepting policies bearing the $50 loss 
deductible might not fully appre- 
ciate the abuses that owners have 
made in the 1950 windstorm where 
approximately half of 1,500,000 
claims involved payment of $50 or 
less. We believe that these objec- 
tions stem from lack of knowledge 


as to why the underwriters prefer 
to avoid windstorm claims of 4 
maintenance nature, because it is 
clear that no mortgage would be 
jeopardized by failure of the owner 
to make minor repairs in lieu of 
paying the higher rate for full pro- 
tection. 

“The problem is not unlike the 
situation with respect to collision 
insurance on automobiles where 
$50 deductible is the commonly ac- 
cepted coverage and avoids all mi- 
nor claims that would result from 
scratched fenders.” 

The use of a deductible reduces 
the cost considerably, satisfies the 
mortgagee, and the mortgagor is 
happier in his reduced cost of in- 
surance. All the banks are meeting 
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with resistance on the part of their 
mortgagors for paying the high 
cost of this insurance. Also, where 
there is no mortgage the assureds, 
in some instances, are dropping the 
extended coverage, and it is my firm 
opinion that if the insurance could 
be written with a deductible the 
agent will be successful in renew- 
ing this cover. I realize that when 
there is more than one policy cov- 
ering a risk they should be written 
concurrently. A mandatory deducti- 
ble cares for that. 

Yet, I do feel that from a public 
relations standpoint it is better to 
provide full cover at a high rate 
than to deny the assured this cover 
if he insists on it. For instance, in 
New York State the extended cover 
endorsement rate on a dwelling 
with no deductible is 14 cents a 
hundred. Written with $50.00 de- 
ductible it is eight cents a hundred. 
Whenever the term deductible is 
used, $50.00 is always associated 
with it. A few weeks ago we had 
strong winds for a few hours, 49 
claims were reported, and the aver- 
age claim was $36.00. So in New 
York State, if the dwelling owner 
carried $10,000 insurance—not a 
high amount today—he is paying 
$24.00 for five years to collect an 
average of $36.00. So that in these 
cases the so-called $50.00 deducti- 
ble actually was a $36.00 deductible. 


Average Under $50 


An interesting sidelight on these 
49 claims is that 29 of them were 
under $50.00 at an average of 
$20.80 a claim. Fifteen of them 
were estimated at a flat $50.00 with 
only five over $50.00. Without a 
doubt these 15 that have been esti- 
mated at a flat $50.00, if the past 
record holds true, will be adjusted 
out at about $20.00 per claim. Bear 
in mind that loss adjustment ex- 
pense is just as important in deter- 
mining the final rate as the loss 
itself. And the adjustment expense 
in caring for these small windstorm 
claims is terrific. It may be inter- 
esting to some to learn that the loss 
ratio for the leading companies by 
volume written in New Hampshire 
in 1950 was over 100 percent before 
the windstorm of November 25, 
1950. Because of that some of us 
are apprehensive that the present 
“doubled” rate is sufficiently high 
to give the companies a profit. 
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So, the deductible not only 
pleases the mortgagee and its cus- 
tomer, it also brings in fair play to 
all. There are still thousands of as- 
sureds who refuse to put in $10.00 
and $20.00 claims and yet with no 
deductible allowed they are paying 
a very high premium to help pay 
for those who do ask for payment. 
One agent tells of an assured who 
had a very old roof and in very bad 
repair. At a hearing, the statement 
was made that because of several 
bad blows this assured now had a 





new roof paid for through six or 
eight claims made on the company. 


Distasteful, But Fair 


Yes, a deductible in windstorm 
insurance—distasteful as deduc- 
tibles may be—is a must for it is 
fair; the owner pays for maintain- 
ing his property as he should, re- 
duces the cost to all, and still does 
not take away from the mortgagee 
or assured his protection against 
a heavy loss. 
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INDEMNITY COMPANY 


WILLIAM F. GAYNOR, President 


Financial Statement — December 31, 1952 


ASSETS: 
wel ie Bonin wd Giles... 2... cece cc eees $ 5,536,064.35 
nds: 
United States Government................ $21,828,024.03 
Canadian Government .........cccccccees 92,000.00 
State, County and Municipal 1,044,857.73 
22,964,881.76 
Stocks: 
Public Utilities Preferred................ $ 3,803,637.00 
Public Utilities Common................. 1,803,130.00 
Banks & Trust Co. Common.............- 551,685.00 
Industrial & Misc. Preferred.............. 2,087,968.00 
Industrial & Misc. Common.............. 3,153,595.00 
11,400,015.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Not Overdue) 4,615,753.30 
BD SE TNS CI a views scccccwnsccsseseecssess 151,961.64 
EE SIE Sco cc eneencddessebdexceasareitasneienencecan 134,155.88 
pe ey ey $44,802,831.93 
LIABILITIES: 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expense............sseeeeeeceeees $20,505,109.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums.............sccccscecsesceecs 10,971,025.61 
BE Rc cndcndccdnheesessvdsson ekabumbesed cee es 864,096.00 
Reserve for Policyholders’ Dividends.............0sceeeeeeeeee 190,826.51 
Reserve for Stockholders’ Dividends...............ceeeeeeeeees 112,500.00 
SE ID, dhning bh 46h uiddeee ss eh ce oak neeemuesican 138,665.04 
ee Ee, met CINE oc onic ccc cacccccccecsnscs $32,782,222.16 
CE” o.cked hu dendend bus is 5e8eetanezebaeds $ 1,500,000.00 
PE: Scicneiiendwibe sce auie dines ceneae 10,520,609.77 
Sey Gp. Tih ho as nek vccedveesncsencisncse eee 12,020,609.77 
POEs RAMEE Koccceccsadicnetecedsesdseusan $44,802,831.93 


Bonds in the amount of $7,962,218.48 amortized value are deposited as required by law. 


Bonds and stocks owned are valued in accordance with the requirements of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


On the basis of December 31, 1952 market quotations for all securities, total admitted assets 
would be $44,616,737.90, and surplus to policyholders would be $11,834,515.74. 


SWETT & CRAWFORD 


Underwriting Managers 
PORTLAND 


LOS ANGELES SEATTLE SPOKANE 
3450 Wilshire Henry Lincoln Sav- Yeon 
Boulevard Building ings Bldg. Building 





PHOENIX OAKLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
Luhrs Central Bank 100 Sansome 
Building Building Street 
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TWO BOOKS IN ONE 


In this new, well-rounded volume, Mr. Rees combines a life-time of experience in 
the field of insurance daim work with an aptitude for picturesque writing to 
present: first, a sound insight into the general characteristics of casualty and 
liability claims cases that might otherwise take years to obtain; and second, a fully 
revised and up-to-date edition of INVESTIGATORS AND ADJUSTERS HAND- 
BOOK, the author's long popular text on Automobile, Aircraft, Teams, General 
Liability, Workmen's Compensation, Burglary and Theft daims investigation and 
adjustment work. 


PART | 


Part I of CLAIMS PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICE is a soundly presented analy- 
sis of the underlying philosophy of casualty and liability daims. It is not so 
much an outline of principles of action as it is a thoughtful discussion of what 
lies at the root of all t of claims and what are regarded by the author as the 
soundest approach to the prosecution and defense of them. 


PART Il 


Part II of CLAIMS PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICE is actually a textbook of in- 
structions in claims practice. It applies the principles given in Part I. The in- 
formation and guidance given here consists largely of the data contained in the 
author’s former book, INVESTIGATORS AND ADJUSTERS HANDBOOK which 
has been out of print for several years. The subject matter has been brought up 
to date and several new chapters have been incorporated, including those on Air- 
craft Claims, and Products Liability. 


Page after page of authoritative advice and sound guidance make this the book 
of choice as a training tool for beginners, a refresher course for the more ex- 
perien ed, and a dependable volume for the reference shelf of anyone in the 
business. 


THE SPECTATOR 
Chestnut and 5éth Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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PROPERTY Reports 


Continued from page 23 


of the insurance industry to meet 
emergencies. It was pointed out 
that insurance companies play an 
important role in the prevention 
of catastrophes as well as help to 
alleviate them when they occur. 
Concerning stock fire and casualty 
companies in particular, the re- 
port had this to say: “The finan- 
cial resources of insurance com- 
panies are employed in two ways. 
Somewhat over half the premium 
income goes to pay losses and loss 
expense. The balance is consumed 
by operational expenses such as 
commissions to agents and brokers, 
salaries, rent, and so on. The resi- 
due, when any, constitutes the un- 
derwriting profit. 

“Throughout the last forty 
years the stock fire and casualty 
insurance companies have aver- 
aged only 1.76 per cent profit on 
underwriting operations. While 
the rate structures for most 
classes of insurance are pitched 
to a higher percentage of under- 
writing profit, catastrophes and 
unforeseen contingencies have 
had the effect of modifying the an- 
ticipated underwriting profit to a 
fraction of what might reasonably 
be expected in respect of a ven- 
ture involving the risk inherent in 
the operation of fire and casualty 
insurance company underwriting.” 


_ Robert C. Ream, board chairman 


Edward L. Mulvehill, president 


American Re-Insurance Co. 


After discussing the menace of 
compulsory automobile insurance 
which was under consideration in 
New York, their report turned to 
the subject of multiple line under- 
writing. “The trend towards mul- 
tiple line underwriting shows 
steady but slow progress. Its ap- 
plication has, however, brought 
about a changed picture in the in- 
surance business, and we can no 
longer differentiate readily be- 
tween fire and casualty carriers, 
except in broad general terms... . 

“With the recent sweeping vic- 
tory at the polls, truly sound 
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principles and the restoration of 
a more moderate economic atmos- 
phere seems about to dispel the 
political fog of past years. Re- 
flecting this changed philosophy, 
the period ahead holds promise of 
relative stability and the gradual 
emergence of a firm foundation 
for the economy of our country. 
However, the year 1953 is likely 
to test to the utmost the capacity 
for self-discipline of those who 
direct the industries of our great 
country. We in the insurance 
business accept this challenge and 
enter the new year with great 
confidence and the expectation of 
better times ahead.” 


James F. Crafts, president 


Fireman's Fund Insurance Co. 


“It is impossible to consider the 
past or future performance of our 
companies without thinking in 
terms of national economic devel- 
opments and trends. We know 
that to a considerable degree the 
rapid growth of our business dur- 
ing recent years has resulted from 
the inflationary character of our 
economy. While the adjustment 
would be difficult, we would wel- 
come a return to more realistic 
values, believing that from a 
long-range point of view our prog- 
ress and welfare would be better 
assured. Barring a third world 
war, it is our belief that a stable 
and prosperous economy, based 
upon maximum service by busi- 
ness to the American people, can 
best be realized by ending deficit 
financing and unnecessary ex- 
penditures on the part of national, 
state and local governments. The 
outlook for the attainment of that 
goal is perhaps brighter than it 
has been for many years.” 


G. D. Mead, president 
Glen Falls Group 


“Considerable improvement oc- 
curred in our automobile bodily 
injury and property damage 
classes which have caused us seri- 
ous underwriting problems for 
nearly two years. Although still 
failing to produce profitable re- 
sults the class is beginning to re- 
flect the effects of rate increases 
and the nationwide efforts to curb 
automobile accidents. Rate in- 


creases are not the ultimate solu- 
tion to this serious social and eco- 
nomic problem. The motoring 
public as well as the insurance 
industry must continue to press 
for better driver education, more 
realistic jury awards, stricter li- 
censing qualifications, more uni- 
form traffic laws and better en- 
forcement of such laws. Our 
companies are actively working to 
improve these conditions, and we 
urge that you lend your support 
to this program.” 


Harold V. Smith, president 


The Home Insurance Co. 


The Home, about to begin a sec- 
ond century of insurance service, 
inherits an “increased and sober- 
ing responsibility” towards many 
thousands of individuals. “During 
the next century,” Mr. Smith con- 
tinued, “we can, with confidence, 
look forward to perhaps the most 
significant developments, in the 
arts and sciences, in technology, 
in business and industry, in the 
entire history of modern man. 
And it will be true, as it has been 
true for the past hundred years, 
that every advance, in every field, 
will bring with it correspondingly 
broader horizons for the property 
insurance business—not merely in 
potential volume of coverage, but 
in new and constructive insur- 
ance applications and techniques. 

“Our obligation, then, is to 
keep flexible the mind and spirit, 
as well as the practice, of insur- 
ance ... to translate the sound 
and proven insurance principles 
of today into equally sound insur- 
ance principles for tomorrow .. . 
to grow with our country and with 
our times, for the benefit of our 
policyholders and our stockhold- 
ers.” 


Donald C. Bowersock, president, 


Boston Insurance Co. and Old Colony 
Insurance Co. 


The effect of the Deferred Pay- 
ment Premium Plans now used in 
many sections of the country on 
the company’s production efforts 
were explained in connection with 
fire and allied lines. The report 
further explained the fire situa- 
tion, saying: “This year, as was 

Continued on page 90 
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ditions which have existed in this 


PROPERTY Reports Roy Tuchbreiter, president * 
Continental Casualty Co. branch of the insurance industry. * 
Continued from page 89 ’ ' “The inflationary spiral which i 
Commenting on the unsatisfac- ined momentum after the star: he 
true in 1951, no disasters of a tory underwriting experience in of the Korean war has left us a ae 
catastrophic nature were experi- many types of casualty insurance, generally higher price level which k 
enced; however, losses caused by Mr. Tuchbreiter pointed out that continues to impair our ability to | ° 
fire, as reported by The National the company was able to make a cottie claims fairly, particularly oe 
Board of Fire Underwriters, indi- profit during the year because of those in connection with persona! _ 
cate that in 1952 the industry ex- its profitable accident and health injury and property damage.” in 
perienced the highest dollar fire operations and its surety busi- inv 
loss in its history. Our fire opera- ness. He noted that: “During an 
tions nevertheless were profitable, 1952 an increasing number of Welter M. Welch, president a? 
the ratio of losses and loss adjust- companies which had never be- seattined Whetued Weteenne @o. ind 
ing expenses incurred to pre- fore written accident and health an 
miums earned being 44.98 per- insurance entered the field, at- “Insurance, invisible and intan 
COM. tac tracted by its rapid growth and gible in many of its functions and = | 
The automobile situation, of | immense potential. Competition often taken for granted, serves Uni 
course, came in for some special will undoubtedly increase as a re- the world’s economy to a greater 
comment: “The problem confront- sult, but the company considers extent today than ever before. a 


ing the country and the industry 
in connection with the hazards of 
automobile travel on the high- 
ways is a continuing one, though 
it would appear that most citizens 
and many legislators have finally 
become so aroused, there is a real 
prospect that as a result of co- 
operative effort, conditions may 
be materially improved.” 





this a healthy development for the 
entire industry. The management 
regards it as a stimulating chal- 
hace 

Dealing with the casualty busi- 
ness, the report noted that: “De- 
spite some rate increases allowed 
by state regulatory bodies, the 
company’s experience continued 
to reflect the unsatisfactory con- 


Business is highly compet tive and 
strictly regulated. Insurance is 
big business when it is realized 
that people of the United States 
paid in as premiums in 1952 more 
than 19 billion dollars, about half 
of which is used by the companies 
to settle claims. The balance is 
used to pay taxes, dividends, es- 
tablish reserves required by law, 








HOME FRIENDLY INSURANCE COMPANY OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


jy ae Keport 


FOR YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1952 








ASSETS LIABILITIES 
U. S. Treasury Bonds............ . $ 1,365,000.00 Statutory Life Ins. Reserve.......... $ 7,097,177.51 
Foreign Government Bonds.......... 319,784.90 Health and Accident Industrial Insur- 
State Authority and Provincial Bonds _ 637,678.62 ance Reserve ............+... 6,882.82 
Ci ac B 99 3 Contingency Reserve for Health and 
ity and County Bonds.............. 5,788.36 Accident Industrial Insurance...... 20,000.00 
Road and Bridge Revenue Bonds...... 159,880.07 Supplementary Contracts ...... ’ 8,000.00 
SRT ee tere 603,851.76 Death Claims in Settlement...... 35,030.70 
PEED Sh. cweir de cedvecsae 326,062.86 Premiums Paid in Advance.......... 60,462.66 
Public Utility Bonds.......... ..+.  8,682,717.92 Estimated Federal and State Taxes 
Stocks—Preferred and Capital....... 952,500.00 A P a - poomt ide iad ul i ta pre 
First Mortgages on City Real Estate 1,383,337.01 Sian Siiitien wih 5h ac tel A a Ba 57,428.44 
Ground Rents on City Real Estate.... 417,575.86 Reserves for Industrial Special Bonus 40,000.00 
Real Estate Home Office Dividends Declared or Accumulated. . 137,768.22 
Bldg. Cost GG e #40088 $309,399.47 Reserve for Payments to Disabled 
Depreciation Deducted.. 139,781.16 169,618.31 Inactive Employees ............... 86,330.06 
Cash in Office and Banks............ 287,398.57 Security Valuation Reserve.......... 196,288.35 
Interest due and accrued............ 76,050.52 a Reserve for Mortality and 
ee eee 965,000.00 
TI FEED +2 << vanperersnnserenre 148, SEE68 had aka a tick ied catredeon 1,990,349.75 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS........ $10,750,377.19 TOTAL LIABILITIES ........ . $10,750,377.19 





Stocks valued at market basis December 31, 1952, as prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
Bonds valued on amortized basis. 
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g:ve employment to 696,000 per- 
sons, as well as to pay commis- 
sions to thousands of independent 
agents... .” 

Mr. Welch observed that much 
of our industrial growth during 
the 20th century took place “be- 
cause investors have confidence 
in insurance protection. . .. The 
investment portfolios of insur- 
ance companies show millions in- 
vested in federal, state, municipal, 
industrial, public utility bonds 
and selected stocks.” 


J. W. Reynolds, president 
United Pacific Insurance Co. 


“Probably the worst factor with 
which insurance companies have 


had to contend has been that of 
the high verdict, upon which judg- 
ments of $50,000, $100,000 and up- 
wards have been freely granted 
by our juries and by our courts. 
Certain members of the bar have 
organized an association of claim- 
ants’ attorneys, with meetings 
where methods are developed 
whereby the measure of damages 
is built up . where the most 
dramatic methods of presenting 
such claims... are evolved.” 
These attorneys, the report con- 
tinues, truthfully contend that no 
amount of money can compensate 
a family for the loss of a husband 
and father killed in an automobile 
accident. “As proof of their sym- 
pathy and sincerity they will take 





the case... for fees running up 
to thirty, forty and even to fifty 


” 


per cent in some states. ... 

“The Canadian bar does not 
countenance such contingent fees, 
on the ground that such an ar- 
rangement puts the lawyer in the 
category of a litigant and renders 
him unfit to present the case as 
an officer of the court... . It is 
obvious that where contracts of 
this kind are entered into between 
the claimant and attorney, it is 
difficult to effect a fair settle- 
ment. . .. This has vastly in- 
creased the cost of automobile in- 
surance to the public... .” 

The report further noted that 
it is not permissible to inform 
juries of contingent fees. 





ROBERT C. REAM, Chairman 


| 
| 
ASSETS 








Financial Statements as of December 31, 1952 


AMERICAN REINSURANCE GROUP 








EDWARD L. MULVEHILL, President 





American Re-Insurance Company | AmericanR j e Company 
ASSETS 
ee JP mane ont Office apamageresessasn0>* $ sae Cash in Banks and Office ........+.++.s++5++ $ 1,437,788 
nite ates Government Bonds 18,420, ; 
State and Municipal Bonds ........ 6,573, United States Government pe ae 
GE WHEE iinnnancieccssconsdes PROM Tact. 70,390 State and Municipal Bonds ...........--+++++- 557,004 
amneriann Reserve ey Contes Stock .. 4,087,241 GOOF BOWES 2c cccveveccccciscccccssessesssccse 1,187,363 
referred and Guaranteed Stocks ............ 1750, Preferred Stocks ......cccccccscccccccesesccecs 406,300 
NN CI: i's ofc nia d rbenbReenGus eebseundes Se oF 
ee ieedaaendi can tient alate 279,414 Common Stocks .......--..... see eeessereereees 1,982,200 
ED GND ois ccs g cceiheneneninderscees 53,269 Balances due from Ceding Companies (not 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not over 90 Over GO GAYS GUE) ...ccccccccccesecccccesens 801,833 
GayS Gue) ....... cere ees cecceeccccceecececees 1,985,208 ROGUE TIPE i. oo asiceqiwiececesedecbcscedds 71,957 
Accrued Interest .............escecececcccneees 173,304 
| ee ee I onc cnc cenbuaueeseaade 26,678 TOTAL ADMITTED pS I le a ES ae $17,140,825 
| TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS .............. $52,139,504 LIABILITIES 
LIABILITIES Reserve for Outstanding Losses .............- $ 2,018,150 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses .............. $22,525,548 Reserve tor Uncarnes Pvennumes ie ee anaes 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ............. 9,101,449 “rs for Funds Held Under Reinsurance 426,862 
Reserve for Funds Held Under Reinsurance FORSIOS ccccccsccss seneescuseeeesiepeaeeseses ’ 
Cre Parr se par 1,648,951 Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and Other 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and Other Liabilities 2... cw ccc cece ccc cccccessensecccces 871,949 
Lleamttes ao ubonsassocsereccesesues Sima 1,366,074 Voluntary Reserve .............. $ 200,000 
untary Reserve ............. J ¥ . 
en ee eae ‘000, CE de desasnwnatuaed oh beeukeus 1,000,000 
SIE ooo cc innceabscesunes 12,497,482 Net Surplus ..............eeeeees 3,027,421 
Surplus to Policyholders ................eee00- 17,497 482 Surplus to Policyholders ..........++.seeeeseee 4,227,421 
$52,139,504 $17,140,825 


Valuation of securities on National Association of Insurance Commissioners basis. On the basis of December 31, 1952 market 


quotations for bonds and stocks owned Total Assets for the 
of affiliate) would be $51,995,208 and Surplus to Policyholders $17,353,186; 


Total Assets would be $16,919,830 and Surplus to Policyholders $4,006,426. 
Securities carried in above statements are deposited as required by law for the American Re-Insurance Company in the 
amount of $1,030,772 and for the American Reserve Insurance Company in the amount of $267,701. In the American Re- 
Insurance Company statement, the sum of $1,648,951 held in trust for the payment of certain losses is included in “Cash” 


and refiected in ‘Reserves for Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties.” 
| 
| 
| 
| 


American Re-Insurance Company (with the exception of stock 
for the American Reserve Insurance Company 


CASUALTY * FIDELITY * SURETY * FIRE * MARINE * ALLIED LINES | 


MULTIPLE LINE REINSURANCE 


99 John Street, New York 38, New York 












Production goals are 
best met when man 
hours lost by employees’ 
absence are at a 
minimum. Attendance 
awards help maintain 
these goals by creating 
a feeling of personal 
achievement and pride 
in employees. 
Furnished with the fol- 
lowing information, we 
would be pleased to set 
up a program for you 
... from original designs 
to finished awards. 


@ Number of employees 
in your company 


@ Trade mark or design 
suggestion 


IRONS & RUSSELL COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Ellen Manufacturers Shes 1861 


95 Chestnut Street, Providence 9, R. I. 








FIRE and ALLIED LINES 


AUTOMOBILE 
INLAND MARINE 


HAIL-GROWING CROPS 





Pioneers in Protection 
for a Quarter-Century 





Louisville Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


INCORPORATED 
SPEED BUILDING LOUISVILLE 2, KY. 


CHARLES G. TACHAU 


LESLIE MILLER 
Cheirmen of the Board President 


AN AGENCY COMPANY 
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LIFE Reports 


Continued from page 25 


sentation was the report of Indi- 
anapolis Life. Such matters as dis- 
tribution of assets, trends in 
mortality, surplus, etc., were clear- 
ly put before the reader in a man- 
ner which held his attention and 
interest. 


Well Designed Cover 


Baltimore Life’s report had a 
singularly well designed cover in 
cool shades of blue. The message 
from the president as well as the 
lists of assets and liabilities were 
well printed and informative. Em- 
ployees of the company were given 
just praise at the conclusion of 
President Burns’ commentary. In 
addition to the report, a separate 
list of stocks and bonds owned by 
the company was included. 

On the other hand, some of the 
smaller companies failed to do the 
admirable job they could have. In 
several instances small print and 
long lists of figures were the only 
material contained in the reports. 
This sort of presentation seems un- 
necessarily dull in view of the fact 
that some companies have found 
means of making their reports in- 
teresting as well as factual. 


Deadly Appearance 


One report we have in mind be- 
gan with a first rate cover design 
and then proceeded to deluge the 
reader with a series of lists and 
columns whose deadly appearance 
seemed to be some sort of apology 
for having started out the report 
on the right foot. Almost the most 
constant criticism we can make 
about some of these reports is the 
lack of warmth and enthusiasm 
contained between their covers. An- 
other thing we found annoying is 
a report that makes no mention of 
the contribution which employees 
of the company have made. A year- 
end statement should give praise 
where praise is due. 

Another fault is that of the com- 
bination of extreme wordiness and 
lack of sufficient space. One gets 


the impression he is reading the 
small print in an apartment lease. 
We feel this approach is worthless 
and defeats its own purpose. If 
the cost of printing a large, elabo- 
rate annual report is prohibitive, 
then something should be done to 
limit its contents to the barest es- 
sentials presented in as pleasant a 
form as possible. The companies 
we have already singled out for 
“oscars” have done this very thing 
very successfully. 


As they wrote in the Reports 


George W. Bourke, president 
Sun Life of Canada 

“Behind modern life insurance 
there lies the accumulated experi- 
ence of almost 300 years, during 
which the means employed in pro- 
viding family security have been 
subject to a continuous process of 
development. Today, more than at 
any other time, the universal desire 
is for financial security. Life in- 
surance helps to provide it. Today, 
family financial security depends 
to a large extent on life insurance, 
savings accounts and home owner- 
ship. Life insurance stems from 
the old-fashioned virtues of per- 
sonal initiative and thrift and, in 
turn, has stimulated these charac- 
teristics in the individual. Along 
with other plans for family secur- 
ity, the volume of life insurance 
increases wherever there is free- 
dom of enterprise and personal 
liberty.” 


Robert Fennell, president ‘¢i 
National Life Assurance of Canada 
“We live in a free democracy and 
all of this insurance carried in 
Canada is of a purely voluntary 
character. Those billions of (life 
insurance) dollars are not fig- 
ures taken from some Government 
budget. This money was not cre- 
ated by some legislative process. It 
represents the voluntary savings of 
a free people, entrusted to organi- 
zations which operate under our 
system of free enterprise. It is im- 
portant that this is so, for, if the 
care of families after the death or 
retirement of the breadwinner is 
ever assumed by the state, it will, 
in my opinion, be inevitable that 
eventually all families will, to a 
large degree, come under the domi- 
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nation of the Government and all 
sense of individual responsibility 
will cease.” 


Joseph Harris, president 
Great-West Life Assurance 

“These many advantages of life 
insurance, which belong to all our 
citizens, are fully and satisfactorily 
experienced in a free and demo- 
cratic state. We must never sur- 
render them. Those who built our 
countries were hardy and freedom- 
loving. They could band together 
for mutual protection and gain, 
when necessary, but would never 
relinquish their individuality and 
their own distinctive personal iden- 
tity—and all the rights and free- 
doms thereby implied.” 


James A McLain, president 
Guardian Life 

“The purchasing power of our 
dollar has shrunk alarmingly in the 
past seven years, and the ‘high cost 
of living’ has become a common 
complaint. Fortunately there are 
growing indications that the latest 
inflationary spurt—that which fol- 
lowed our entry into the Korean 
conflict—has been brought to an 
end; barring an all-out war, we 
should not see any appreciable 
price increases in the immediate 
future. There is even a strong pos- 
sibility that some prices will come 
down, thus adding a little extra 
purchasing power to the dollar. 

“For the long term outlook, how- 
ever, there is another and greater 
enemy of real income. Unlike the 
sharp price increases that accom- 
panied the Korean conflict, this 
‘creeping inflation’ eats away the 
value of our money slowly, almost 
unnoticed—and therein lies its 
greatest danger. Creeping infla- 
tion is simply a gradual expansion 
of the money supply without a cor- 
responding increase in things that 
money can buy, thus robbing all 
money of some purchasing power. 

“The new administration now has 
an opportunity to halt creeping in- 
flation by facing up squarely to 
three important problems: the Fed- 
eral debt, the Federal budget and 
the management of public and pri- 
vate credit. As we have in the 
past, we shall continue to support 
all constructive measures in these 
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fields, and to oppose any steps that 
we believe will give impetus to 
inflation.” 


E. C. Gill, president 
Canada Life Assurance 

“The present economy of the 
North American continent is better 
balanced and more depression-re- 
sistant than in 1929. Various 
downward adjustments of inven- 
tories and prices have taken place 


since 1945 and have often been 
confined to specific industries. They 
have run their course without any 
devastating effects and doubtless 
there will be other similar periods 
from time to time. The economy 
has as a support a heavy backlog 
of public works programs, includ- 
ing highway networks, schools, 
buildings, and other projects, all of 
which were postponed by the war 
and again by the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Korea.” 
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FIRE AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 
OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE 
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JOHN A. HEINZE, President 


PAUL RENE de MAGNIN, First Vice President 
GARDNER M. LOUGHERY, Vice President 


CHARLES W. REICHERT, Secretary 
GILBERT KINGAN, Jr., Asst. Secretary 


Statement as of December 31, 1952 


Assets 


*U. S. Government Bonds .... 
*Other Bonds ................ 
Common Stocks .............. 
Cash in Banks and Office ..... 
Balances Under 90 Days ...... 
Interest Due and Accrued and Other Assets ....... 


| oo eee sees... .... 1,501,005.00 


‘pubechesekeonne’ $2,567,613.79 


251,437.35 


369,376.95 
167,213.17 
55,083.30 





$4,911,729.56 


Liabilities 


Reserve for Outstanding Losses 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities 
alte ici $ 500,000.00 
Beat jae 1,417,885.65 


- anige-w 6h ahaa ae eens 1,917,885.65 


Capital Paid Up ... 


Surplus Over All Liabilities .... 


Surplus to Policyholders ..... 


ane plas Mata ele nak $ 317,423.36 


sich ev eck aie 2,061,027.14 
615,393.41 








$4,911,729.56 


*Bonds as above valued on amortized basis. Securities carried at $584,868.28 
in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 
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Agents, Package Sales . . . 


Continued from page 31 


that it can write approximately 20 
per cent in new business per year 
of the amount it has in force. Con- 
sidering the cost at which the com- 
pany acquires new business, 20 per 
cent is the maximum it thinks it 
ean afford to write and still add 
proper amounts to surplus and con- 
tingency reserves. 

Several speakers discussed pack- 
age sales and mass selling. Mr. Sick 
drew attention to a recent maga- 
zine symposium in which eight 
men answered the question “What 
will the agent of 1973 be like?” He 
singled out two opinions implying 
that the ordinary agent, as we 
know him today, will not exist in 
19738. 


A Few Specialists 


One man, a midwestern life in- 
surance executive, thought that 
such matters as estate planning, 
estate taxes, insurance trusts, and 
the needs of wealthy prospects 
would be handled by a limited num- 
ber of specialists in the future. He 
saw more emphasis on selling blue 
collar workers, small businessmen, 
and farmers. 

The second man, a general agent 
operating in a heavily populated 
area, saw an ordinary agent being 
chased by mass coverage, which is 
rapidly increasing. He didn’t think 
there would be many ordinary 
agents because there wouldn’t be 
many ordinary prospects. There 
would be only a relatively few well- 
informed men making a good living 
from a very restricted market. 

“The implication here, appa- 
rently, is that increased mass sell- 
ing will eliminate package selling,” 
said Mr. Sick. He disagrees with 
this view. There will be a “real 
need,” he said, for the agent who 
can intelligently discuss various 
types of coverage in estate plan- 
ning, taxes, trusts, etc. “However, 
in my opinion,” he declared, “there 
will always be a Mr. Average 
Buyer. 

If incomes remain high, Mr. 
Average Buyer will then be in 
need of and able to pay for life 
insurance over and above his mass 
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coverage, according to Mr. Sick. If 
income and our economy sink to a 
comparatively low level, Mr. Sick 
believes that it is quite likely that 
a very substantial curtailment of 
mass coverage will take place. 
Workers will then be in need of 
more ordinary insurance. 


Selling to Individuals 


“Our prospects,” continued Mr. 
Sick, “are not masses of people. 
They are individuals, each with his 
own problems. It is another reason 
why, in my opinion, mass selling 
will not replace the individual ap- 
proach.” 

However the future may decide 
the issue of package sales vs. mass 
selling, it is obvious that, for the 
present at least, the Union Life 
Insurance Co. is very satisfied in- 
deed with package selling. Vice- 
president Frank Whitbeck told the 
conference that package selling has 
increased his company’s volume of 
business, increased the average- 
size policy and reduced expenses. 

Mr. Whitbeck explained that his 
company began to concentrate on 
package sales last year because of 
problems peculiar to it as a small 
company. The company produces 
most of its ordinary business in a 
rural or semi-rural market, with a 
lot of one-interview selling. Its 
field operation is quite extensive. 
But it does not have many big city 
agencies equipped to train their 
own agents in estate analysis or 
follow through carefully after 
training at the home office. 

The company discovered that few 
men really know how, or can learn 
how, to use a Visual Sales Kit ef- 
fectively. Experience has shown 
the fallacy of “trying to make ev- 
erybody a programmer or profes- 
sional man.” Relatively few men 
Mr. Whitebeck said, can really be 
professional programmers. “The 
rest of us have all got to be sales- 
men.” 

Another development which may 
forestall any eventual decline in 
ordinary insurance, if indeed, such 
a decline actually is in prospect, 
was revealed at a panel discussion 
of which Kenneth D. Hamer, vice- 
president of Pan American Life, 
was chairman. The executives pres- 
ent at the panel wondered whether 
there is a new trend toward various 


forms of monthly premium pay- 
ments for ordinary insurance. It 
was brought out that some compa- 
nies find that this business is 
growing in volume, and public de- 
mand. 

R. W. Knechtel, superintendent 
of agencies, Monarch of Canada, 
said there was a noticeable increase 
in this business in his company. 
This is partly traceable to the 
Canadian Government subsidy, 
which makes payments to families 
on the basis of number of children 
in a family and their ages. Mr. 
Knechtel said many families are 
endorsing their monthly checks 
over to insurance companies to 
buy juvenile and education policies. 

He feels that the public likes to 
pay for its insurance on a monthly 
basis, just as it pays for most other 
family expenses. Several compa- 
nies are already enabling policy- 
owners to pay premiums through 
bank deduction and bank draft 
plans, and others are studying new 
methods of handling this business. 

The practice of financing new 
agents was given a hard look by 
Dr. 8S. Rains Wallace, Jr., director 
of research of LIAMA. He con- 
tended that the definite trend to- 
ward some kind of financing agents 
could not be justified entirely on 
the bases that it is necessary be- 
cause of competition in a tight 
labor market. Companies should 
also make sure the results from 
financed men are definitely su- 
perior to those from non-financed 
recruits. 


Financing Agents 


LIAMA found, after examining 
the record of terminators and the 
termination rate of financed and 
non-financed men surviving after 
the first year, that one out of four 
financed terminators produced 
$160,500 for his company before 
termination. Only one out of eight 
of the non-financed terminators 
produced this much the year before 
termination. 

Dr. Wallace also pointed out that 
of the 522 financed men in the 1947 
recruit class who entered the third 
contract quarter, 203 failed to pro- 
duce as much as $20,500 in the 
second quarter. Three and one half 
years later, only four of these men 
were still under contract. These 
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four produced aproximately $160,- 
500 for their companies in the 
fourth year. Total production of 
the 203 men for the three and a 
half year period was only $13 mil- 
lion. 

Out of the 1947 group, the bal- 
ance of 319 men producing as much 
as $20,500 in the second quarter 
were represented by 55 “success- 
ful” agents having a total three 
and a half year production of $113 
million. 

A large number of non-financed 
men showing low production in 
the second quarter: had also been 
continued in the business, with a 
three and a half year production 
record almost identical to the fi- 
nanced early failures. Dr. Wallace 
contends that early elimination of 
these failures, together with the 
203 financed early failures, would 
have saved many financing dollars. 
It would also have resulted in more 
training and supervisory time to 
use in protecting the investment in 
819 more promising men. 

Dr. Wallace concluded: “What 
happened? We spent a lot of money 
investing in good men. Then we 
spend a lot more money and time 


investing in proven failures. So we 
failed to protect our investment by 
getting the full advantage of the 
good in our good men. We failed 
them and failed ourselves, so we 
could pick up 26 million of produc- 
tion from 420 bad bets over a 
period of three and a half years.” 
Glen Wallace, superintendent of 
agencies, Great American Reserve, 
told the conference how his com- 
pany increased production per 
agent more than 30 per cent. Here 
the LIAMA study of the production 
of survivors through the years 
showed 80 per cent of successful 
agents did not increase their pro- 
duction during the second year. 


Reasons for Drop 


“This to me,” declared Mr. Wal- 
lace, “is the most disturbing reve- 
lation made in modern times con- 
cerning our industry.” 

Three reasons for lack of in- 
creased production in the second 
and subsequent years were enum- 
erated: (1) A salesman must have 
prospects in order to sell. Too 
many salesmen exhaust their pros- 
pects in the first quarter. (2) 
Training and supervision is not 


properly distributed. (3) Lack of 
motivation or self-satisfaction on 
the part of the salesman. 

Mr. Wallace warned that his 
company’s plan for increasing pro- 
duction worked for them, but no 
claim was made for its success with 
any other company. One of the 
chief features of its new manage- 
ment plan is based on the assump- 
tion that a man will hit a slump 
about the sixth month. The agent 
is interviewed for two days and his 
problems analyzed from every pos- 
sible facet. In addition the agent 
himself analyzes his situation 
through the Sales Method Index 
and other means. 

“By the time this interview is 
completed,” Mr. Wallace explained, 
“the agent and the manager have 
an accurate picture of the agent’s 
progress, methods and results. It 
opens the agent’s eyes. 

As the conference ended, there 
was a feeling that much had been 
done toward furthering the opera- 
tion and efficiency of the companies 
represented. Perhaps, too, much 
had been done toward making the 
name “Small Companies Spring 
Conference” a misnomer. 
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Prudential Insurance Company 


An increase in the amount of 
Intermediate Ordinary insurance 
that may be written on certain 
lives was announced by the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of 
America. 

The Intermediate Ordinary 
limits of amount at age 30-60 
nearest birthday, inclusive, will 
be $5,000, excluding paidup and 
extended insurance. However, not 
more than $3,000 will be issued 
on any one life within a two-year 
period. 

It is expected that care will be 
exercised to see that Intermediate 
Ordinary Insurance is sold only 
to properly qualified persons. It 
should not be written on persons 
who are prospects for regular 
Ordinary insurance. 

There will be no change in the 
limits of amounts for other ages. 


Provident Mutual Life 


It was announced by the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia that an addi- 
tion to the company’s Term Insur- 
ance portfolio of 15- and 20-year 
supplementary level term agree- 
ments has been made. 

The 15-year agreement will be 
issued at age 15 to 50, and the 
20-year agreement at ages 15 to 
45, in amounts up to $2,000 of 
agreement per $1,000 of perma- 
nent insurance. 

Issued only to standard risks, 
these agreements provide for pay- 
ment of benefits in a lump sum 
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which, of course, may be settled 
under an optional method of settle- 
ment. Cash values or automatic 
extended term insurance are avail- 
able on these agreements at some 
ages and durations. 

The new 15- and 20-year agree- 
ments may be converted without 
evidence of insurability within 10 
years, if conversion is made at the 
attained age, or within seven years 
if conversion is made as of the 
original date. 


Commonwealth Life 


The Commonwealth Life Insur- 
ance Company, Louisville, Ky., 
has revised premium rates for all 
contracts other than those paid 
for by a single premium deposit. 
Based upon 1951 distribution of 
sales, this rate reduction amounts 
to 3.56 per cent. 

Non-forfeiture values remain 
the same except in the case of 
two contracts which have non- 
forfeiture values dependent upon 
the gross premium. 


General American Life 


The introduction of a new and 
unusual policy contract called 
President’s Special Masterplan 
was announced by the General 
American Life Insurance Co. 

It is specially constructed to 
provide ordinary whole life cover- 
age with elective options at the 
end of 20 years to adjust to the 
limited pay life plan or the en- 
dowment plan. An automatic op- 
tion in the contract provides for 


the payment of a pure endowment 
of 20 per cent of its face amount 
at the end of 20 years and con- 
tinuation of the plan at a reduced 
premium. 

An additional feature of the 
plan is the Return of Premium 
Benefit, which may be included at 
the option of the purchaser. Thus 
it combines the elements of sound 
investment, attractive estate 
values in the event of death, and 
automatic adjustment to future 
needs. 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


An increase in its gross limit 
for standard insurance on Life 
and Endowment Plans, including 
Graded Premium Ordinary Life, 
to $350,000 from the former gross 
limit of $250,000 has been an- 
nounced by the Connecticut Mv- 
tual Life Insurance Company. 

The new limit applies to both 
male and female lives at ages 25 
to 45 and grades down to $150,000 
at ages 0 to 16 and to $100,000 
at ages 66 to 70. 


Colonial Life 


A new rate book and a new 
policy contract have been issued 
to field forces of the Colonial Life 
Insurance Company of America, 
providing them with more policy 
plans and substantial] revision in 
rates. In most instances, the rates 
were reduced and at some ages 
increased slightly. The over-all 
adjustment shows a general re- 
duction in premiums. 

Some of the changes in policy 


contracts and in underwriting 
practices follow: 
Age of issue on most adult 


policy forms has been lowered to 
age five. 

Long term endowments will be 
issued at ages five years older 
than formerly. 

A new Double Family Income 
Rider has been added with a 20- 
year benefit and premium payable 
for 16 years. The Single Income 
Riders will have 12 and 16 year 
premium paying periods for the 
15 and 20 year riders. 

Preliminary Term insurance for 
periods of from 1 to 11 months 
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and for ages five to 65 has been 
added. 

Ordinary juvenile policies will 
provide full benefits in event of 
death after six months for policies 
issued at age 0 and 25 per cent 
of the ultimate benefit in event of 
death prior thereto, except in New 
York and Puerto Rico. 

Substandard coverage will be 
issued down to age 10 for all 
permanent and term plans, except 
Preferred Whole Life Paid-Up at 
Age 85. 

A new annual premium retire- 
ment annuity has been added. 

A study of occupational hazards 
has resulted in an increase in the 
number which can be written on 
a non-medical basis. 

Waiver of Premium Disability 
and Accidental Death Provisions 
have been liberalized to provide 
full aviation coverage in more in- 
stances than in the past. 


Standard Life 


In addition to its regular life 
coverage, the Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company of the South has 


entered the health and accident 
field. Following is an outline of 
the new H & A coverage: 

(1) Issuing age: men 18-54, 
women 18-45. 

(2) Classification factors: by 
age, sex, occupation. 

(3) Monthly indemnity: 


Amount Principal Sum 
$ 50.00 $2,500 
100.00 2,500 
150.00 5,000 
200.00 5,000 


Monthly indemnity limit $200.00, 
except for hospital and confine- 
ment. 

(4) Accident indemnity: A— 
Total disability—Benefits payable 
for sixty months. B—Partial dis- 
ability—Benefits payable for three 
months. (Indemnity based on 40 
per cent of monthly indemnity.) 

(5) Sickness indemnity: A— 
Total confining; monthly indem- 
nity benefits payable for twenty- 
four months. 

(6) Hospital expense benefits: 
In addition to the regular monthly 
indemnity benefits an additional 


50 per cent increase in disability 
benefits will be provided for the 
period of such hospital confine- 
ment. 

(7) Physician’s fee: If no other 
benefits are payable under this 
policy, but treatment is required 
by a licensed osteopath or doctor 
of medicine the company will in- 
demnify the insured for the ex- 
pense of such treatment not to 
exceed twenty-five dollars ($25.00). 


American United 


The American United Life In- 
surance Company announces a 
new form of disability income 
benefit. It provides an income of 
$20 per $1,000 of basic insurance 
during the first five years of total 
and permanent disability, followed 
by an income of $10 per $1,000 
of basic insurance during con- 
tinuance of such disability until 
age 65 or maturity of the policy, 
if earlier. If the insured is in 
receipt of the disability income 
when he reaches 65, the policy 
will then be matured for its full 
amount. 
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Section 213 


Continued from page 32 


the voucher regulations is without 
regard to the contract rates of com- 
missions and collection fees with 
the result that a voucher is re- 
quired or not required depending 
on what name the company chooses 
to give to the payment. In the in- 
terest of both the policyholders 
and the companies it would be de- 
sirable to permit each type of 
agency manager to have a financial 
interest in the economical opera- 
tion of his agency. 

(b.) The rates of compensation 
which may be allowed an individual 
general agent are limited, but not 
so for an individual salaried man- 
ager. The general agency system 
has proved to be the more econom- 
ical for small companies and yet 
the law encourages those compa- 
nies to use the salaried managers 
system. A just law would give 
equal treatment to all types of 
agency managers. 


Favors Large Firms 


Second, the law discriminates 
against small and medium size 
companies and favors large com- 
panies for the following reasons: 

(a.) The agency and total ex- 
pense factors in the statute do not 
follow the actual incidence of ex- 
pense. Too much weight is given 
to old business and too little weight 
to new business. This favors the 
large companies with their larger 
volume of old business in relation 
to new business. 

(b.) The small company allow- 
ance disappears entirely for com- 
panies of 500 million or more 
insurance in force. A 500 million 
company, a small company by to- 
day’s standards, should have less 
restrictive limitations than those 
applying to much larger companies. 
The inflation has made the 500 mil- 
lion limit totally unrealistic. 

Third, the law is unfair to agents 
because its limits their compensa- 
tion rates in such a complicated 
way that they cannot know what 
the limit is. If the State of New 
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York chooses to limit the compen- 
sation of agents, it has the duty to 
state the limit clearly and under- 
standably. The combination of con- 
trols in the present law makes the 
actual limit obscure in the ex- 
treme. Furthermore, the nature of 
the controls is such that one would 
permit a company to adopt an 
agents contract which will result 
eventually in violation of another. 


Commission Cuts 


Agents generally are not in- 
formed of the devices which are 
possible under the law and which 
make the limit on their compensa- 
tion even more obscure. The graded 
maximum commission scale for 
general agents is considered to in- 
clude the cost of all security bene- 
fits for agents and general agents. 
However, from the standpoint of 
the law, there is nothing to pre- 
vent the company from changing 
general agents contracts to salaried 
managers contracts under which 
salaries paid may exceed the equiv- 
alent of the salary under the 
general agents contract. By such 
a procedure commission margins 
spring into being by the simple ex- 
pedient of increasing expenses. 
This must, indeed, be mystifying 
to those unfamiliar with the ab- 
surdities of the law. Another way 
to create commission margins is 
to reduce overriding commissions, 
say from the 11th to the 15th year, 
and increase collection fees or ex- 
pense allowances. The situation, 
under which a company operating 
with low cost agency contracts may 
have insufficient margins for se- 
curity benefits, while a company 
operating with high cost salaried 
managers contracts has ample 
margins for this purpose, is mani- 
festly unfair. 


Language Obscure 


Fourth, the language of the law 
is complicated and obscure. If any- 
one doubts this statement he should 
read the law and refere to testi- 
mony given before the Mahoney 
and Condon Committees. The pro- 
posed 1953 amendment will make 


the law even more complicated and © 


obscure. Section 9 (aa) of the 
amendment will be without mean- 


ing until the Superintendent of 
Insurance decides which of the pos- 
sible interpretations he intends to 
place on it. Its lack of clarity is 
perhaps the one thing that recom- 
mends it for inclusion in this 
statute. 

It should not be difficult to reach 
agreement that the purpose* of 
this law is the control of the ex- 
pense element in the cost of life 
insurance of all mutual companies 
authorized to do business in New 
York. The law should do this in a 
simple, direct way with only such 
provisions as are necessary to ac- 
complish the purpose. It should be 
recognized that an expense limita- 
tion law is not necessary to assure 
the solvency, or control the growth 
of life insurance companies. There 
are other laws already in effect 
which accomplish these two objec- 
tives. 


Armstrong Committee 


In some of the statements and 
speeches concerning Section 213 
which have been made in recent 
years, there have been references 
to the wisdom of the Armstrong 
Committee in sponsoring the first 
expense limitation law. Mistakenly 
the impression has been given that 
the present Section 213 is the work 
of the Armstrong Committee. 
Those who support Section 213 in 
its present form for this reason 
should read the original Section 97 
which that Committee proposed 
and which became law. It was a 
simple law, direct and understand- 
able. It bore little resemblance to 
Section 218. Most of the compli- 
cations and obscurities of Section 
213 stem from subsequent amend- 
ments and revisions, particularly 
the 1929 revision. The proposed 
1953 amendment, as already noted, 


*This is stated in an opinion of the Attorney 
General of New York as follows: . . . General 
effect of section. “The effect of this section 
is to restrict a company issuing participating 
policies in its expenses in a manner that 4 
company issuing nonparticipating policies. is 
not restricted. The reason for this restriction 
being placed upon participating policy com- 
panies would seem to be that the holder of a 
participating policy is entitled to share in the 
surplus of the company, and that, therefore, 
the matter of the company’s expenses are of 
great importance to such policyholders in de- 
termining the amount received by him under 
the participating clause of the policy. ‘The 
holder of a nonparticipating policy, on the 
other hand, has no interest in the surplus of 
the company. The amount to be received under 
his policy is fixed in the contract.” Op. Atty. 
Gen. (1909) 784, 785. 
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will add more complicated language 
and further obscurities. Section 
97, as written by the Armstrong 
Committee, sought to control the 
expense element in the cost of life 
insurance directly, without overlap- 
ping and conflicting controls. That 
Committee did not inflict Section 
213 on the life insurance business. 


Expense Limitations 


There are only two states which 
have expense limitations laws for 
life insurance companies, New 
York and Wisconsin. Only New 
York has the inside limitations 
and elements of discrimination 
which have caused such widespread 
dissatisfaction. It is surprising 
that the few representatives of 
companies of other states who 
loudly support Section 213 in its 
present form for New York do not 
urge a similar law for their own 
states. 

In spite of an almost continuous 
effort since 1948, little progress 
has been made in revising Section 
213. From my observation, there 
have been two obstacles standing 
in the way of a statesmanlike solu- 
tion to the problem. First, it has 
been difficult for a few individuals 
to recognize the extent of the 
shortcomings of the law. In some 
cases this results from past asso- 
ciation with the development of 
Section 213, and in other cases 
from the mistaken belief that Sec- 
tion 213 is the product of the Arm- 
strong Committee and is therefore 
sacred. Secondly, there has been 
the fear of change with which the 
forces of progress must always 
contend. While these are major 
obstacles they must not be per- 
mitted to stand indefinitely in the 
way of a sound revision of the law. 


Rewrite it Completely 


At the conclusion of four and 
half years of work with this sub- 
ject, I want to express the convic- 
tion that this law must be com- 
pletely rewritten if justice is to be 
done all parties concerned. Al- 
though the difficulties are great, I 
am confident that this will be the 
result because it is the correct solu- 
tion of the problem. 
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BUILDING 


INSURANCE 
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Commercial Union 
Assurance Co. Ltd. 
The Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corp. Ltd. 
American Central 
Insurance Company 
The British General 
Insurance Co. Ltd. 
The California 
Insurance Company 
Columbia Casualty 
Company 
The Commercial 
Union Fire Ins. Co. 
The Palatine Insurance 
Company Ltd. 
The Palatine 


Insurance Company Ltd. 


Union Assurance 
Society Limited 





ACCOUNTS 





Cultivation 


CULTIVATION OF INSURANCE ACCOUNTS prop- 
erly starts with selection. Select prospects you 
believe would grow into good Insurance Ac- 
counts before you start to cultivate. 


Cultivating business involves numerous activ- 
ities and methods. Establish the acquaintance 
of the prospect with yourself and your busi- 
ness, either personally or through written or 
printed advertising. Winning recognition as 
an expert service in your field is your next 
objective. Prepare yourself on each call to 
leave some concise and accurate thought on 
insurance that will benefit your prospect. Se- 
lect any advertising you send him with the 
same purpose. 


Finally, study your prospect to find out what 
his interests are and build your appeal around 
these. In other words, spar around until you 
find out where to punch, then concentrate 
your selling effort there. 


The Commercial Union-Ocean Group of seven 
Fire and two Casualty companies seeks to cul- 
tivate the goodwill of agents and brokers by 
helpful constructive service. 




















THAT’S HOW MANY CLAIMS ADJUSTERS 
ARE DOING A FASTER, EASIER, BETTER 
JOB BY USING “THE ADJUSTER’S MANUAL.” 


2,380 


SEE HOW IT CAN HELP YOU... 


WRITE FOR DETAILS. 


The Spectator 
Chestnut at 56th St. 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MATTHEW WOLL, President 











Assets Obligations 

%o %o 

RS iepicdaoxewaes .$ 531,128 3.0 en ie ng 9,615,176 55.0 
eserve for Policy Divi- 

Bonds eeeesens Seine 7,584,438 43.4 dends ae Dien 1,109,075 6.4 
Stocks—{cumulative- Policy ee and divi- 
preferred) ........... 570,100 3.3 dends left with com- 

SE fs winch te miom hos 302,810 1.7 

aautpagesen Reet Estate GCPRRES 99.1 All other Licbilities..__. 2,152,027 123 
Loans to Policyholders. ee 249,71 | 1.4 Contingency Reserve for 

Shares of Insured Savings Group Life Insurance.. 1,100,000 6.3 
& Loan Associations... 600,000 3.4 Other Contingency Re- 

i Er 500,000 2.9 
Premium deferred and Security Valuation Re- 

now being collected... 1,357,132 7.8 EE lin wm ikioniitines 314,000 1.8 

Accrued interest, etc.... 108,356 0.6 Capital Paid-up ....... 875,000 5.0 

Unassigned Surplus ..... 1,507,142 8.6 

Total Assets .. ........ $17,475,230 100.0 Total Obligations ...... $17,475,230 100.0 


Tota! Insurance Paid-For in 1952 


Total Insurance in Force 


Ec axkcawkwanSeueo teal $ 4,137,995 Ordinary ........ sense ee $ 38,739,799 
SEE Gide sk ksceeatvaeeeusves 54,791,850 ST, ob slo cennandsta¥eakad 367,036,434 
RP ee eemre rs $58,929,845 NS hs i. 5 nied wea ate Oo .$405,776,233 
Total Insurance Paid to Living Policyholders ...................050055. $6,383,697 
Total Insurance Paid to Beneficiaries .......... 2.6... cee eee $3,299,902 
Total Insurance Paid to Policyholders & Beneficiaries 
SS aid - oe ee. . $9,683,599 
{One year and Ten year figures) 
Capital New Insurance 
Year Assets and Surplus Business In Force 
.lU[?2—ee $ 4,454,098 $1,104,296 $ 7,592,067 $ 85,987,306 
ee 15,301,652 2,103,893 38,587,746 350,810,382 
SE 6 aibran alice 17,475,230 2,382,142 58,929,845 405,776,233 


The financial statement is important in appraising the 
growth and progress of an enterprise. Statistical facts 
however, do not reflect the human elements, the un- 
recorded assets that are such an integral part of our 
organization. We would be pleased to have you read 
about us in the Annual Report of 


The Union Labor Life Insurance Company 
New York City 21, N. Y. 


lie teteete eet itete tet tads | 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee GS ee ee ee ee ee 


The Union Labor Life Insurance Co. 
See Ry” Som Street, How Vers Shy 3 


Gentlemen: 
1 am Interested in the story behind your 
1952 Aneual a — ao 
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ous era stays with us. There 
are many who question the con- 
tinuance of this era of business 
activity with its high employment 
—coupled with a wider distribu- 
tion of wealth. They have in fact 
been questioning it for several 
years and have been confounded 
by the ever changing swings in 
our economy. We could not con- 
tinue to build and sell over a 
million homes a year—but we did. 
Business would not continue to 
expand and improve its facilities 
—capital formations it is called— 
but it did. The publi¢ would not 
continue to pay high prices, but 
high wages and high employment 
did just that. 

Similar worries have been part 
of every expandirg cycle. An 
evaluation of the future is usually 
faulty, due in part to failure to 
give sufficient weight to an in- 
fluence not previously experienced. 
For example, to‘name a present 
enveloping influence, the wealth 
of the country is more widely dis- 
persed than ever before. More 
people have more money, so more 
things are wanted. The wider the 
spending base the more money is 
likely to be spent. The economic 
theory of putting money in the 
hands of those who will spend it 
has had a practical test for a 
number of years. That has been 
one of the solid supports to the 
economy. 

This willingness to spend does 
not stop with the spending of the 
actual weekly or monthly income. 
The fact that this income is steady, 
and might even increase in the 
future, entices people to make 
future hopes a present reality 
through the use of credit. In this 
the public has ample encourage- 
ment from the finance companies, 
the banks and in many cases busi- 
ness itself. Consumer Credit is 
the name given by the Federal 
Reserve to this type of borrowing. 
This consumer credit has gone 
along with our rising industrial 
activity: held in check for a time 
by government control — Regula- 
tion W—and expanding again with 
the release of that restraint. In 
fact, since the beginning of 
1953 this Consumer Credit child 
has grown at a fast rate—an 


pes slips by and our prosper- 
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By ERVIN L. HALL 
Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


The Economy Has Many Props 


alarming rate in the opinion of 
some economists. 

Here then is an active, potential 
trouble maker that has entered 
the economic equation. Those who 
have been worrying over the pos- 
sible end of our prosperity can 
build a pretty good case around 
this expansion of consumer credit. 
It might even replace, with greater 
justification, some older worries 
that have been dissolved through 
the interplay of a revolving 
economy. 

There is no doubt that credit 
is a potent force in the sustained 
demand for goods. The question 
that naturally arises is how far 
this consumer credit can go before 
it becomes another possible threat 
to our prosperous era. The econo- 
mist has many methods to measure 
the extent of its encroachment on 
the national purse. A percentage 
of disposable income is one such 
method, but a definition of dis- 
posable income is difficult and 
what percentage of it is hich or 
low can set off endless discussions. 

It would seem that how much is 
bought on credit is a personal 


problem. Some people habitually 
extend themselves, both in good 
times and bad. Others just as 
surely never get out on a limb. 
Then there is the vast majority 
that buy on credit when they have 
a job and the outlook is rosy. 


Full employment is probably at 
the base of our present expansion 
of credit. Jobs are easy to get, 
your next door neighbor is not 
worrying about his job, and you 
don’t worry about yours. With an 
expanding economy, good wages, 
cost of living adjustments, pen- 
sion plans, unemployment insur- 
ance and a general feeling of well- 
being, it is only natural to expect 
a discounting of future desires 
through credit. 

Under such conditions the for- 
mulas for measuring the danger 
point in consumer credit may be 
less reliable than the first flush 
on the labor horizon that jobs are 
not quite so secure. The increas- 
ing feeling of uncertainty, which 
would accompany such a develop- 
ment, could rapidly slow the de- 
mand for credit and as a corollary 

Continued on page 102 
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Investments 


You are cordially henitiedl Continued from page 101 
fo | acquainted with 


the demand for goods. The cycle 

of contraction could then emerge 
The Secured Income Plan ee ee ee 
finally be in for trouble. No such 


Non-cancellable-guaranteed renewable aie tei as tas tains ee, OO 
Cash monthly income when you are sick it might be well to remember that 
Cash monthly income when you are injured 1929 was built on unlimited credit. 


True, it was a different kind of 
credit, but even so it was a mort- 
gage on the future and suddenly 


Money to pay your hospital bills 
Life insurance to protect your family’s future 


One package—one premium confidence in that future evapo- 
Write for details! rated. 
A rising cycle is most pleasant, 
THE FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ite aie Raeceniaiie Ges deel ated 
168 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, ILL. it, but never lose touch with the 
L. D. Cavanaugh, Pres. S. R. Keare, Supt. of Agencies human pulse and the frailties of 








men. 














\" Shelt SOB 4 17 PROTECTS 6 


CONQUERORS OF DISEASE — Like Dr. Walter 
Reed, who spent years in the Jungle to conquer 
yellow fever, the World owes a debt of gratitude to 
the Men of Science who devote their am to the 
study and cure of diseases of men and animals. 
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The Northern Assurance has provided reliable 
Insurance Protection for over 114 years. 









WHERE TO BUY LOW COST PERMANENT PROTECTION? 


ASK ABOUT OUR LOW RATES FOR WHOLE LIFE NON-PAR 


+ Baltimore + Chicago + Cincinnati + Cleveland + Detroit + Hartford 
¢ Honolulu + Lansing + Los Angeles + Newark + Philadelphia 
+ Pittsburgh + Portland + Saginaw + San Francisco + Seattle 


Also licensed in the Dist. of Columbia, Arizona, Delaware, Idaho and Virginia. 


YOUR OWN COMPANY FIRST... THEN 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 


1903 e 50 YEARS IN THE UNITED STATES @ 1953 
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Continued from page 33 

PERCENTAGES TO PREMIUMS EARNED 

LOSSES INCURRED 53.3 

EXPENSES INCURRED 41.3 

ualty premiums of fire companies 

in 1950 was $71,077,062, which ee 

Means that these premiums rose 

128.8 per cent from 1950 to 1952. 
The most important line in this 

casualty business growth con- 

tinued to be automobile liability. ? z SURPLUS TO .- 


Premiums in this class of busi- somntten wAasets 7 panniin RESERVE, POLICYHOLDERS 

ness for the 377 fire companies 

jumped from $57,491,489 in 1951 to 

$108,233,620 in 1952, an increase of ' 
88.2 per cent. Another big in- 
crease in these companies’ cas- 


ualty business was in auto prop- 
erty damage which increased 78.1 162 in 1951 to $7,039,103 in 1952, 1952. Workmen’s Compensation 





Source: THE SPECTATOR'S 1953 Fire index 





per cent to $55,138,996. a gain of 93.4 per cent. Under- premiums of fire companies in- 
Fire insurers also substantially writing experience in group acci- creased to $34,378,252 from $20,- 

increased their accident and dent and health was more favor- 439,570, a gain of 68.2 per cent. 

health underwritings. For exam- able for these fire companies, too, The fire companies’ healthy ex- 

ple, group accident and health with the loss ratio dropping from 

Premiums increased from $3,640,- 64.8 per cent in 1951 to 44.6 in Continued on page 104 
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Fire Results 


Continued from page 103 


pansion of sales volume enabled 
them to further strengthen their 
financial position in 1952. Total 
admitted assets stood at $7,412,- 
149,025 at the end of the 1952, an 
all time high and an increase of 
8.6 per cent from 1951. At the 
same time total liabilities were 
$4,064,407,314, an increase of 7.6 
per cent. Unearned premium re- 
serves were $2,907,472,887, an in- 
crease of 7.9 per cent over 1951, 
and surplus to policyholders was 
$3,347,741,711, an increase of 9.8 
per cent. 

Premiums earned for 1952 were 
$2,974,212,195, an increase of 9.2 
per cent over 1951. Losses in- 


1952 Financial Results 
from 232 Mutual Insurance Companies, writing principally fire lines 





losses incurred was 6.8 per cent. 


curred, including adjustment ex- 
penses, amounted to $1,586,873,- 
379 or 53.3 per cent of earned pre- 
miums as against $1,485,896,525 
or 54.5 per cent of earned pre- 
miums in 1951. This increase in 


Pure fire business continued to 
be the largest single line written 
by these companies, although net 
premiums dropped from $1,260,- 
178,305 in 1951 to $1,227,265,825 
in 1952. Straight fire business 















FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1952 


RESOURCES 

Home Office Building ........see+.+++ss+++ 8 1.00 00% 
(Cost $250,516.22. Present Value $407,500) 

Balance Due on peal Bite ) Saas Under Contract... wt 


$6, 587,742.60 
- 1,111, ts. 10 
5,638,348.20 










ond 4,224. 
25, at 544. 3 



















tehheone chooses 2,231, i368. 60 

Public t Utility BED cccccescce .» 5,917,027.50 

Odustrial Bonds ................ 1,681,613.57 

BONED wcvccgeccceccoces éee -+ 2,906,619.00 
First Mortgage Loans ........ idsaws : 22,083,048.14 41.20 
Loans to Policyholders os 00neserervesnsxesnd 3,098.932.84 5.78 
i atid CSGMSCRGEEECUORI ARs O0%0860060900066800 1,250,082.64 2.33 
ee Dee 268,058.58 50 

(To December 31, 


52) 
Current Net Froniane a All Other Items..........$ 1,385,554,31 


TOPAL, BMIBOUMGE occ cc ccccesscsce-seccsccce $53,604,447.00 
*List of securities owned available upon request. 

















OBLIGATIONS 


Present Worth of Outstanding Policies.......... ° 
(Legal Reserve Plus Voluntary ngy = Funds) 
Present Worth of Balance a Under Clai 
Being Paid in Installments... ......... 00000. scceecevences 2,055,020.08 
Sa rend Stems Accumiatiors C00cercceeseecesocceres 1,640,252.15 
GED baceassencececonasgcencccesecese ne 221,847.59 






$41,724,391.89 



















. . $101,847.59 





mot yet submitted ....6.-.eeeseiceccsece 
= — for any possible 1952 claims 
y December 31, 












1952............ 120,000.00 
peat o Premiums Paid im Advance. .........escesseeeee $ 1,771,791.73 
(Not ¥ rned) 
Taxes (for 1352 ut payable in 1953). ...........cecsccccceces $ 219,157.08 
ee, — pag and Dividends.... Obeceescoceeses $ 411,051.81 
ab) n 53 
Agente’ Balances _ i $ 193,319.15 
Current Expenses - SOceOrbdeenrsonccedeosoesse 66,950.61 
Reserve for Asset Fluctuation..............cc.scce.ceecceeeee $ 










TOTAL | rae ot aa - 7 


Surplus to Policy 









Capital Stock eescesee eediesetnneseores 10,000. 

Free Sesneccoee = ‘30, — 4 

Reserve =" Mortality Fluctuation. ......... 

General Contingency Reserve...........+- 250, Hi 1 

TORPAR, on ccccccceccccsscecsccccccesccesccscesscocecees “$53, 601,447.00 





WESTERN UE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HELENA, MONTANA 


R. B. RICHARDSON LEE CANNON 
President Agency Vice President 








INCURRED 40.4 


INCURRED 31.7 


ITING PROFIT 27.9 


TOTAL SURPLUS TO NET PREMIUMS 
aounTTeD ASSETS LIABILITIES PREMIUM RESERVE POLICYHOLOERS WRIT 


Source: THE SPECTATOR'S 1953 Fire Indes 


PREMIUMS 
EARNED 


was still 38.1 per cent of the total 
premium volume, but this was a 
drop from 42.8 per cent of the 
total premium volume in 1951. 
The second biggest line written 
by the fire companies was auto 
physical damage which was 27.5 








"ALL OVER the country life insur- 

ance managers and agents are watch- 

ing with keen interest the program 

of this Company for putting much 

greater earnings into your pockets 

as a means of increasing sales.” 
So reads the first paragraph of 


a reprint of a talk delivered 
to the General Agents of the 


kK 
Philadelphia Life by President Pr aaaed 
William Elliott. This enlightening Generals 


talk will no doubt prove of inter- 
est to you. Why not write today 
for a free copy of this booklet. 


Pucci LiFE 








INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Joseph E. Boettner, C.L.U. 
President 


William Elliott 
President Agency Vice 
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of the total fire company writings. 
The net premiums in this field in- 
creased 18.7 per cent to $882,179,- 
173 whereas the increase in the 
prior year was only 0.7 per cent. 

Lines besides fire which showed 
an actual decrease in premium 
volume were tornado, sprinkler, 
explosion and riot, ocean ma- 
rine, non-cancellable accident and 
health, boiler and machinery and 
miscellaneous. However, all of 
these lines enjoyed more favor- 
able loss ratios, except ocean ma- 
rine which went from 52.7 per 
cent to 59.9 per cent’in 1952 and 
boiler and machinery which rose 
from 23.5 per cent to 28.6 per cent. 
A lower volume in foreign trade 
and several marine disasters 


caused unfavorable premium and NEW YORK, N. Y. 


loss experience in ocean marine. 



















































SURETY—CASUALTY—FIRE 









60 JOHN STREET 227 ST. PAUL ST. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


























ry Mutuals Increase 

the Mutual organizations also in- Frank E. Gerry Frank F. Savage 

3 creased their underwriting profit 

tten | during 1952 which rose from 26.6 MILES M. DAWSON & SON 

auto § per cent in 1951 to 27.9 per cent. Consulting Actuaries 

27.5 & The 1952 figure was $135,884.088. 1014 Hope Street 100 Boylston Street 
The ratio of losses incurred to Springdale, Conn. Boston 16, Mass. 








premiums earned for 232 mutuals 
covered in the Fire Index dropped 
from 41.1 per cent in 1951 to 40.4 
per cent in 1952 and expenses in- 
curred to premiums earned de- 
clined from 32.3 per cent in 1951 
to 31.7 per cent in 1952. Net pre- 
miums written for the mutual fire 
and casualty organizations went 
from $493,271,332 in 1951 to $536,- 
674,381—an increase of 8.8 per 
cent. Total admitted assets for 
the mutuals at the end of 1952 
were $1,127,975,857 as against $1,- 
020,903,794 in 1951—an increase 
of 10.5 per cent. 

Underwriting profits of 24 re- 
ciprocal organizations dropped 
from 22.8 per cent to 12.7 per cent 
in 1952 with losses incurred to 
premiums earned rising from 44.2 
per cent to 52.7 per cent and ex- 
penses incurred to premiums 
earned rising from 33.0 per cent 
to 34.6 per cent. Net premiums 
rose from $34,614,378 in 1951 to 


RLS) 












PEL 


Old New England Penteneaal 


Incorpo rated 1907] 






REINSURANCES e FIRE AND INLAND MARINE 





$37,598,524 in 1952, a gain of 8.6 FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS e CASUALTY 
per cent. Total admitted assets of AND LIABILITY LINES e« ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
reciprocals rose from $74,619,604 BURGLARY « SPECIALIZED LINES AND EXCESS COVERS 





, in 1951 to $84,031,304 in 1952 a 


fain of 12.6 per cent. Underwrit- | MEAT AMMO NT ALAR ONAL a RC GDS 


ing profit was $4,719,625. 
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Early Returns . 


from financial statements of Stock Fire and Casualty Companies for 


1952 



































































































keserve Dividends Losses Under- 
NAME coup Total Special Unassigned For Losses | Unearned Net Paid to Incurred writing 
seal wand Capital Admitted Total Searplas Pueds ((Incloding | Prenian Premiums Stock- Premiums (Inclading| Expenses | Profit or 
Paid-up Assets j|Liabilities| Funds Surplas jAdj. Exp.) | Reserve Tritten holders Eamed - Exp.) | Incurred Loss 
$ $ $ $ $ $ y $ 8 $ $ $ 
feultural Ins. Co... .....6s0esese0+ | 3,000,000 | 29,956, 224) 18,081, 322 ee. | 8,874,902) 3, 135,654 | 13,602,969) 13, 833,345 420,000 | 12,718,468 | 6,454, 5, 733, 288 530, 
All American Casualty Co... 2,000,000] 4,275,698 125, 013 15, 000 2, 135, 686 14, 706 100, 197, 044 ese 163, 818 84,27 184,702] 105, 160 
Allied Compensation Ins. Co. 150,000] 1,872,556 1,400, 61 eee 321, 945 900,451 258, 232 1, 749,450 4 46,681 1,703,1 1, 138,725 376,682 87, 
Allstate 300,000 | 18,885,849] 14,515,784 eo 4,070,0 ,438 | 11,740,976] 14,193,179 «+. | 11,162,471 5,575,777] 4,536,549] 1,050, 145 
Allstate Ins 1, 500, 000 /124, 534,814] 95,783, 764 ee 27, 251,050 [33, 156,558 | 47, 489,429 /103, 153,598 | 42, 104, 167 | 89, 236,395 | 52,372,905 , 792, 12,070, 
American Auto Fire Ins 1, 200, 000 | 19,982,621] 11,956, 180 .e« | 6,826,441] 1,313,829] 8,725,689] 15, 131,458 8 28| 14,339,460] 6,788,027] 6, 134,733] 1,416, 70 
American 2, 000, 000 | 74,579,234] 51,306, 180 «++ | 21, 273, 054 126, 673,975 | 22,653,327] 46,632, 100 | 1,000,000} 45,035, 725 | 27, 764, 936] 17, 835,0 564,200 
American 350,000} 4,173,680) 3,506,006 eee 317, 67 399,687 | 2,611,167] 4,134,002 36,000] 3,444,585 1, 742, 133 58,6 117,78 
Aperican ndean. Co : | 1,500,000] 15, 299,754] 5,043,983] 259,752] 8,496,019] 1,601,097] 2,006,181/ 4,219,011 600,000] 4,163,371] 1,303,625] 1,464,671] 1,395, 07% 
American Druggists Fire Ins.Co........ 750,000] 3,428,795 732, 156 200,000] 1,746,640 36,475 426,025 669, 448 A 94,041 647,587 202,530 160,325 284,732 
American FiretCasua! ty Co. esece cece 555,700] 4,844,952) 3,709,346 eee 579, 906 701,512] 1,350,880) 3, 122,601 44,456 | 2,526,629 1,412,019) 1,113,308 1, 
American General Ins.Co.~......-- «» | 2,000, 000} 15,851,402] 8,974,510 eee 4, 876,8 2,992,918 , 463, 9, 347,089 210,000} 8,451,905] 5,084,4 3,326,319 41,180 
American Guarantee & oe. Ins. Co.. 1,250,000 | 16, 261,031] 11,905, 728 268,821 | 2,836,481] 4,783,930] 5,891,330) 10,506,655 «++ | 10,624,210] 7,358,474 253,040] -997,36 
American Health Ins.Corp.........- 300, 000 , 295,863 535, 064 5,397 55, 29, 606 117,883] 2,072,796 49,500} 2,046, 732 1,087,976 853,532 105, 2% 
American Mercury Ins.Co.. 250, 000 632,2 162,522 ° 219,7 45,479 105,514 216,522 8 318 172,038 120,449 48, 267 3,32 
American Reserve Ins.Co... 1, 000,000 | 17,140,825] 12,913, 405 200,000} 3,027,421] 2,018,150] 9,596,444] 9,229,271 100,000] 8,695,070] 4,022,030] 4,179,246 493,79 
American Security Ins.Co.. 250,000] 6,316,971 , 640, 250, 000 176, 784 473,441 | 4,902,354] 6,730,976 90,000} 5,164,836 | 3,057,223] 2,056,107 51,506 
American Standard Ins. 109, 300 1,652 19, eos 72, 16,722 20, eee 4,1 1,675 32,031 -29, 520 
Anchor Casualty Co. 1,000, 000 | 12,005,628] 9,349, 164 406, 464 1, 250,000 | 4,935,703 | 3,942,441] 9,080,697] 4 222,107] 8,873,790 | 5,707,320) 3,520,430] ~353,98 
Appalachian Ins.Co. 60,500 359, 113 257, 753 50, 000 -9, 140 15, 102 240, 851 291,597 12, 100 205,316 66,614 52, ~ 13,863 
Assoc. Indemity Corp. . . | 1,000,000 | 20,813, 147] 12,583,601 eee |, 546 (20, 139,923 | 1, 233, 894 | 10,474,618 | 2 616,336 | 10,641,697 | 8,578,087) 2,112,650 - 49, 041 
Atlantic Pire Ins.Co.. . 250,000] 1, 106,913 347, 032 eee 515,881 ose eee eee 10, ° eee ne 
Balboa Ins.Co........- 400,000; 2,498, 124 1,599, 861 ose 498, 263 185, 271 1,334,222] 2,171,650 eee 1,663,592] 1,101,718 508, 288 53,586 
Baloise Fire Ins.Co... ° 550, 000 1, 672,404 625, 852 eee 496,552 8,962 244, 466 339,044 eee 96, 260 24,113 174,312] -102,16 
Baloise Marine Ins.Co....... $00,000} 1,701,304 374,45 ‘tal 4 175,958 138, 427 314, 827 a 276, 464 290, 110 125, +138, 41 
Bankers Pire & Marine Ins.Co... 450,000} 2,391,337] 1,331,420] 185,088 424,829] 173,7 1,079,777} 1,556,028 24,000] 1,400, 880 821,176] 575,4 4,238 
Bituminous Casualty Corp........ 1,000, 000 | 31,453,321 | 25, 253, 276 | 4,200,045 | 1,000,000 [16,228,978 | 8,037,273 | 17,871,190 | 4 243,501 | 16, 110,922 | 10,282, 597] 5,538,386 289,939 
Bituminous Fire & Marine _ Co. 500, 000 e . 69, 876 188, 278 50, 000 eee eos 8 13,405 eos i) 37,727 37, 802 
Blue Ridge Ins.Co........ eee ee 500,000; 2,319,115 1,318, 607 65, 000 435, 508 207, 692 1, 052, 783 1, 823, 050 50, 000 1, 529, 425 979, 232 9, 889 19, 695 
Buckeye Union Pire Ins.Co.......--.--- $00,000} 5,330,111] 3,890,103 50, 000 890,009} 316,889 | 3,347,517] 3,247,945 50,000} 2,603,749] 1,248,576] 1,214,039]  141,1% 
California Union Ins. Co...........0+++ 2, 995,081 458, 301 eee 194, 729 107, 808 231,910 462, 278 eee 535,919 362,693 247, 107 
Capital Pire Ins.Co....... . 201, 710 557, 953 34, 825 . 321,41 eee 34, 798 35,019 8,127 220 eee 16,522 
Capital Indemity Ins.Co.. . 312,657 1, 797, 760 2,577 ° 202,526 557, 705 9, 350 1,540,492 eee 1,460,219 862, 343 677,851 
Car & General Ins.Corp.... 750,000] 6,254,445] 4,369,320 eee 1, 135, 125 | 2,629,305 1,612, 813 ¥ 22 eee 3,967,549 
Carolina Cas. Ins. 517,494 2, 344, 298 1,518,812 ° 307,992 771, 739 512,436 | 2,341,713 eee 2, 279, 070 
Casualty Ins.Co.... ee 137,500] 1,698,017] 1,400, 160, 425 932,060 334, 132 1, 865, 893 B 26,895 1,741, 389 
Casualty Underwrite Ins. 233,000] 1,250,875 892, 91 . 124, 96: 429,961 432, 870 1, 152,835 8 3,681 1, 104,972 
Centennial Ins.Co...... eee 1, 500, 000 | 13,436,123} 9,096,550 754,925 | 2,084,649 | 3,024,470 | 3,579,182] 5,205,758 | 3 195,070] 4,945, 806 
Cherokee Ins.Co.... . 436,705 | 2,138,495 1,359, 887 . 1, 117,000 1, 207, 403 1, 879,913 eee 1, 484, 208 . 
Chesapeake Ins. C0. .....ceeecesceceecee 200, 000 723, 2: 366, 487 ee 156, 739 35,830 318,562 440, 604 122, 042 119,722 21,623 
Christiania General Ins.Corp.......... 750,000 | 7,389,586) 5, 182,320 ee 1,457, 265 471,952 | 3,794,762| 3,453,972 . 3,024, 231 1,418,414] 1,656,831 
Cimarron Casualty Co.,Inc...... ° 250, 000 828, 805 464, 367 114,438 203,775 251,527 504,091 ° 519,553 360,931 212, 757 
Cimarron Ins.Co........++e+5+ , 000 1,981,354 952, 439 eee 778,914 31,749 536, 895 , 858, 279 eee 1, 789, 015 737, 060 173, 282 
Civil Service Emp. Ins. Union.. 563,820 | 2,097,359} 1,263,081 ese 270,457 511,988 599, 795 1,581,114 8 10,452 1, 137, 894 978,841 603,790 
Coal Operators Cas.Co........ , 00 8,951,927] 7,778, 046 55, 000 618, 880 | 5, 867,977 1,724,371 | 6,575, 140 60,000 | 6,720,929 | 5,018,991] 1,795,542 
Colonial Assurance Co..... 500,000} 2,402,721 1, 241 eee 1,001, 480 65, 087 743, 704, 546 10, 000 709, 802 7,910 360,907 
Combined Ins.Co.of America. 200,000 | 4,174,126] 3, 245,828 278, 130 450, 167 800, 448 1,972, 181 8, 087, 140 80, 000 7,842,081 | 3,645,769] 3,870,012 
Copemhagen Reinsurance Co. . 250,000 | 4,196,845] 2,015, 80! se ,931, 040 188,741 | 1,717,276] 1,419,068 eee 1, 269, 039 5,05 590, 650 
Craftsman Ins.Co.......... 100, 000 1, 579, 738 1,067, 881 ° 411,857 526,401 365,116 | 4,629,083 4,000 | 4,545,809 | 2,407,857] 2, 108,748 
Dixie Pire & Casualty Co... 500, 000 1,379, 291 598, 319 e 280,972 105, 249 472, 689 845, 207 849, 659 604, 483 333,571 252,855 
1, 150,000 | 6,787,201) 4,427,441 “1, 209, 760 478,030 | 3,706, 3, 056, 169 46,000 | 2,872,305 1,375, 771] 1, 522,194 
Eagle Fire Ins.Co. 407,500] 1,565,820 824, 295 - 334,0 94,496 709, 073 766, 765 32, 600 621, 586 320, 147 302,419 
paces 1,000,000 | 7,483,742] 4,460,303 «++ | 2,023,439 783,880 | 3,400,742} 3,458,336 40,000 | 3,179,617] 1,613,556] 1,432,528 
200, 000 845,576 313, 260 33,000 299, 31 of 68, 341 165, 430 eee 141,394 53, 885 55, 191 
$00,000 | 1,821,837 810, 159 one 511,678 20, 364 261,517 17, ose 288, 524 109, 960 175,326 
° 306,400 | 2,959,282] 2,039,931 60, 000 552,951 747,537 | 1,041,804 | 2,895,042 4 4 328,429 | 2,736,174 | 1,354,409 809, 728 
Eureka-Security “pire & Mar. Ins.Co. 104,907 | 4,015,005 | 1,298,686 | 8,548,032 | 7,621,311 «++ | 7,112,003 | 3,657,285] 3,661, 032 
Excelsior Ins.Co ° eee 0, 2,660 | 1,055,223 | 1,055, 149 41,947 847, 123 441,561 457, 128 
Export Ins.Co. 417, 661 476, 086 95,601 155, 215 527,711 3, 900 524, 030 204,630] -156,565 
Fidelity & Deposit Co 2,219,000 | 23,413, 218 | 7,444, 202 | 16,795, 041 | 17,255, 164 975,000 | 17,392,725 | 5,939,290] 9,634,003 
Pidelity & Guaranty Ins. Und.Inc....... 1,000,000 | 3,294,772/| 1,020, 261 1,274,511 77,677 912, 362 798, 272 591, 168 3, 334, 183 
Financial Indemnity Co. ees 150,000 | 1,977,645] 1,729,902 97, 743 502,600 | 1,126,015 | 2,047,563 1,923,938 | 1,333,115 764,291 
Pire & Casualty Ins.Co.. 300,000 | 2,482,673] 1,308,836 ose 873, 838 111,745 | 1,149,488] 1,307,017 ene 813, 345 525,276 501, 740 
Piremen’s Insurance Co.. 300,000 | 1,682,596 754, 700 50, 000 577, 896 45,468 677, 571 470,347 24, 000 401, 114 188,091 251,060 
Pirst Ky.Pire Ins.Co........+s0++- 150,000 453, 064 23,412 47,292 232,359 ase 10, 026 9, 135 20, 000 80, 640 2, 07 55,991 
First Security Ins.Co.of America 200, 000 739, 103 383,301 ee 155, 802 26,558 347, 162 432,390 oon 85, 228 70,711 127, 689 
Plorida Home Ins.Co 179, 640 501, 662 102, 08 219,94 5 88,519 86, 852 64,425 8, 699 55,637 
French Union & Univ. Ins.Co, ,000 | 3,434,710] 2,041,550 893, 160 314,157 | 1, 639, 1, 352,404 1,344,979 684,610 596, 813 
Prontier InS.C0.......sesee0e0s eee 200,000 | 1,378,667] 1,006, 78 20, 000 151,883 67, 672 911,850 945,354 684, 365 503, 462 168, 186 
General Acc.Pire & Life Assur.Co...... 1,050, 000 | 99, 220,910 | 66,025, 223 17,145,687 | 15,000, 000 [35,975,644 | 26,776,330 | 53, 193, 280 49, 166, 079 | 30, 661, 869 18, 182, 145 
ral Casualty Co... cc cs cccccececnne 1,000,000 | 11,599,785 | 8, 285, 330 2, 314,455 | 3,922,952 | 3,801,431 | 8, 190,071 75,000 | 7,704,324 | 4,282,649) 2,822,432 
General Security Assur.Corp........... 750,000 | 14, 654, 688 | 11,619, 556 2, 285, 132 960,729 7,555, 013 6,534, 458 60, 000 5,597, 850 2,583,036 | 3,066,900 
Government Employees Ins.Co........... 1,000, 000 | 19, 762, 646 | 14, 721, 190 «s+ | 4,041,457 | 4,955,327 | 7,862, 131 | 15,183,675 | 4 599,972 | 12,622,983 | 8,471, 254 | 2, 171,886 
Great Northern 1S.CO.....+.eeesceeees 750,000 | 6,235,908 | 3,311, 964 745,436 | 1,428,508 | 1,684,415 | 1,446,297} 1,079,502 11,245 | 1,184, 169 760, 376 368, 283 
Guarantee Co.of N. America.....+...++++ 400,000 | 3,491,346] 1,942,857 oe» | 1, 148,489 655,565 | 1, 238,757 | 1,651,703 «+s | 1,370,720 801,681 847,047 
Guarantee 1nS.Co.......06000+ 311, 280 680,269 | 2,973,721 395, 268 | 1,602,961 | 1,170,298 | 4,587,498 A 12,298 | 4,135,025 | 2,631,826] 1,346,946 
Health Service Inc... . 1, 068, 117 651, 252 ee 216,865 565,070 27,559 | 1,015,005 eee 987, 446 855, 561 211, 729 
Hearthstone Ins.Co... 200, 000 551, 144 218, 251 eee 132, 893 45,5: 146, 784 532, 299 , 10% 773 175,474 273, 266 
Highway Casualty Co.. 300,000 | 3,606,153 | 2,847,352 313,951 144,850 | 1,579,314 | 1,157,783 | 3,214, 12 - 962,862 | 1,959,810] 1,036,671 
Illinois Casualty Co 101, 000 265, 400 193, 147 eee -28, 747 84,478 107, 469 229,175 193, 122 80,619 81,002 
3,836,303 | 2,386,956 eee a M7 328, 465 1,940,513 1,871,932 eee 1,557, 705 791, 822 810,574 
$.oe $2 4, 094, 314 75,000 , 484, 108 | 1,799,841 | 2,190,673 | 5, 137,993 53, 265 | 4,862,064 | 3,085,396) 1, 747,710 
1 69, ove 40, 928 24,000 33, 349 342, 907 5, 349, 051 132,803 179, 921 
3,438,229] 1,701,138 eee | 1,487,091 841, 778 452,236 | 1, 175,491 e+e | 1,239,502 727, 764 395,071 
1, 126,517 276, 900 eee 469, 617 32, 151 109, 525 758, 878 4, 800 730, 147 232,722 319, 883 
10,259,005 | 7,784,577 «e+ | 1,474,428 | 1,349,706 | 5,912,511 | 7,715,239 150,000 | 6,675,867 | 4,089,246] 2,767,950 
875, 794 415, 367 eee 210, 428 83,333 152, 877 622, 537 eee 671, 883 362,529 281, 745 
Insurance Co.of the South. 146, 446 17,365 eee 26,682 290 13, 682 16, 070 2,388 : 7,053 
Insurance Co.of Texas.........++ -» |1,400,000 | 6,335,013 | 3,828,585 oes | 1, 106,428 483,653 | 1,553,026 | 2,178,458 «++ | 2,106,619 | 1, 278,484 821,650 
International Fidelity Ins.Co......... 00,000 | 2, 146,363 132, 926 + | 1,713,437 18, 654 66, 22 133,7 42,000 133, 899 9,891 71, 962 
Towa Pire IMS. CO... .ccccacceeeeneeeees 100, 000 538, 694 35, 440 ee 403, 24 7? 4,679 8,365 8, 686 5 2,78 
Jefferson Ins.Co. of N.Y.....+++++ 500,000 | 1,532,657 454, 067 ° 578, 589 93,808 241, 658 387, 351 ese 168, 381 114, 141 137, 718 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins.Co.. 1,000,000 | 9,737,999 | 6,906, 213 «++ | 1,831, 786 551,167 | 3,924,054 | 4,907,989 100,000 | 3,792,928 | 2,270,580 | 1,514,565 
Keystone Auto Club Casualty Co.... 1,000,000 | 1,479,719 | 9,779,995 | 3,518,724 500, 4,084,197 | 5,450,694 | 9,439,919 |81, 105,608 | 8,295,539 | 4,746,690 | 2,587,715 
Lackawanna Casualty Co.........++ 100,000 | 1,336, 160 957,872 eee 278, 288 858,071 49,091 629, 886 eee 628, 776 440,493 71, 204 
La Paternelle Pire & Gen. Ins.Co.. 500,000 | 1,639,246 547,085 592, 161 55, 954 461,070 297,021 302, 561 145, 030 130, 406 
La Salle Casualty Co......seesee 250,000 | 1,067,996 790, 166 7, 267,082 434,679 | 1,496,040 1,496, 403 657, 087 930, 797 
Lion Pire Ins.Co.. 250, 000 304, 2 8,1 46,175 374 6, 35 6, 56 2, 605 6, 850 
London Assurance Co. 500,000 | 21,904,698 | 12,910, 667 8,494,031 | 2,949,506 | 8,359,728 | 9,300, 188 9,048,865 | 4,586,396 | 3,641, 634 
Loyal Automobile Ins.Co. 101,345 285, 267 173, 10, 165 19,312 99,7 190, 429 119, 819 92,025 67,32 
60,311 19, 703 1,480 . 20,594 4, 667 5,531 39, 808 
° 47, 480 22,966 419,573 572, 967 153, 394 138, 239 24,934 
soe | 1, 765,879 449,601 | 3,307,347 | 2,905, 224 2, 766,416 | 1,381,785 | 1,252, 650 
Co. ° 623,439 367,829 | 2,750,712 | 3,798,179 3,121,922 | 2,417,847 565, 282 
Warquette Casualty Co..... ° 54,121 239,942 270. 312 636, 759 572, 543 349,995 287, 139 
Massachusetts Cas. Ins.Co.. 1, 503, 257 939, 834 eee 363,423 260, 497 649,895 | 1,121,349 . 1,026, 326 396,985 516, 505 
Mass. Indemnity Ins.Co..... 13,340,029 | 8, 105,384 300,000 | 3,434,645 |2,540,900 | 5,376,712 | 5,953,074 131,250 | 5,025,306 | 1,964,029 | 2,303, 163 
Mass.Plate Glass Ins.Co... 814, 680 335,823 eee 276,357 22,000 2,987 539,033 18, 225 505, 782 226, 933 226, 863 
Mass.Protective Assoc. Inc. ee 45,414,096 | 11,507,893 |6,564,647 |21, 341,556 |4,320,346 | 5,296,668 | 10,750,473 768,000 {10,428,006 | 5,303,766 | 2,870,814 
Boreury 19.00. cccccccscscccccccescces 23, 862,984 | 14,979, 051 ove . 383,932 | 2,065,108 [12,076,755 | 12, 151,596 250,000 |11, 748,546 | 6,469, 007 | 4,554,432 
Setropolitan Fire Assur. Co 8,877,646 | 7,227,777 30,000 | 1,099, 982,759 | 4,148,528 | 3,937,090 eee 3,595,379 | 1,893,254 | 1,642,644 
Michigan Surety Co.......... 4, 034,353 | 3,006,873 ene 577,479 801,260 | 1,994,336 | 3,387,491 50,907 | 3,970,682 | 2,043,024 | 1, 697, 105 
Mid-Continent Casualty Co. 1,552, 687 1,065, 343 87,344 249, 844 736,478 | 2,194,903 eee 1, 458, 425 906, 383 929,112 
Mid-States Ins.Co....... 6, 690, 758 | 5,575,170 eee 715, 588 593,170 | 4,695,695 | 5, 224,033 4,348,882 | 2,942, 190 | 1,114,034 
Midwestern Indemnity Co 588,616 409,950 eee 78, 667 165, 890 234,931 432,975 eee 346, 538 194, 200 159, 551 
Minnehowa Ins.Co........ 1,045, 459 610, 951 eos 508 32,911 436,817 866, 797 349, 500 737, 836 176,729 38,719 
Monarch Fire Ins.Co 5,574,206 | 3,144,716 69,528 1, 540, 625 394,259 | 2, 606, 655 2, 308, 587 eee 2, 148, 300 1,108,012 / 1, 104; 095 
Mt.Beacon Ins.Co..... we 2, 268, 825 1, 258, 907 17,401 712,518 147, 280 3,213 1, 166, 854 eee 943,251 643,328 95,658 
National American Ins.Co........ cooce 7, 755,485 | 5,549, 198 203, 481 1, 002, 806 328,571 | 4,765, 661 3,250,811 eee 3,037, 943 826,539 | 2, 115,356 
National Auto & Casualty Ins.Co....... 1,000,000 [15,504,040 [13,128,455 eee 1,375,584 |6, 614,621 5,898,090 | 14,844,675 | 4 151, 161 |13,385,515 | 8, 168,376 | 5, 154,502 
National Capital Ins. Co 353, 962 10, 000 278, 560 12,890 > 230, 987 12, 000 181,644 77,990 139, 951 
National Casualty Co..... 10,032,660 |1,905,500 | 4,000,000 |4, 882,878 | 4,766,630 | 16,582,052 225,000 |15,833,516 |10,970,371 | 5,549, 65 
National Pidelity Ins.Co 899, 379 ees 204, 750 81,419 514, 949 926,783 Pr 899, 717 484,309 | ‘408, 265 
National Grange Pire Ins.Co 1, 152, 652 322, 242 400, 000 77,000 682,962 978,194 | 4 187,073 799,083 283,335 189, 625 
National Indemnity Co.........seeecees 450,000 | 4,730,202 | 3,814, 768 cee 465,434 [1,020,789 893,861 | 1,868,408 «+» | 1,768,064 | 1, 184,283 561,525 
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Providence Washington 


The Providence Washington In- 
surance Group of Providence, R. I., 
at its 154th annual meeting of 
stockholders, announced that writ- 
ten and earned premiums reached 
all time highs of $28,936,000 and 
$26,652,000 respectively and as- 
sets were up two million dollars 
over last year, to $50,769,000. 

Using a ten-year span for com- 
parative purposes, net premiums 
written for 1942 were $10,394,000; 
for 1947 they were $21,446,000 and 
in 1952 they were $28,936,000. The 
latter figure compares’ with $26,- 
331,000 in 1951. 

The number of company oper- 
ated offices has increased in the 
past decade from 11 to 46, with 
assets increasing from $17.5 to 
well over $50 million. In the same 
period the company estimates 
stockholders’ equity has increased 
from $36.46 in 1942 to $45.88 in 
1947 and $56.01 at present. 


America Fore Group 


Annual statements of the Am- 
erica Fore insurance group of 
New York revealed an increase in 
admitted assets for all five com- 
panies during 1952. Comparative 
1951-1952 figures for the four fire 
companies and the casualty com- 
pany follcw. 

Assets of the Continental In- 
surance Co. increase from $156,- 
150,526 in 1951 to $269,897,633 in 
1952. Premiums written dropped 
from $67,801,741 in 1951 to $66,- 
208,906 during 1952. There was 
an underwriting profit of $4,700,- 
635 in 1952, an increase over the 
$3,635,333 figure for 1951. Surplus 
to policyholders rose to $203,460,- 
118 during 1952, compared to 
$185,195,866 in 1951. 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance 
Uo. reported assets for 1952 of 
$253,742,375, compared with $234,- 
951,325 for 1951. There was a de- 
crease in premiums written during 
the year. For 1952 they were 
$52,614,630, while in 1951 they 
Were $55,431,294. The underwrit- 
ing profit for 1952 was $4,933,064 
compared to $2,919,670 for 1951. 
Surplus to policyholders rose from 
$166,290,749 in 1951 to $183,367,- 
091 during 1952. 

Assets of the American Eagle 
Fire Insurance Co. increased from 
$61,376,559 in 1951 to $65,934,942 
I 1952. Premiums written in- 
creased slightly over the 1951 
figure of $16,397,168, reaching 


$16,468,401 in 1952. There was an 


May 1953 
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underwriting profit of $839,616, 
which was a drop from the $1,256,- 
616 recorded for 1951. Surplus to 
policyholders rose from $38,452,- 
018 in 1951 to $41,876,046 in 1952. 

The Niagara Fire Insurance Co. 
reported assets for 1952 of $79,- 
002,920, compared with $72,763,- 
850 for 1951. There was an in- 
crease in premiums written, the 
1952 figure rising to $20,929,682, 
compared with $20,518,361 for 
1951. The underwriting profit for 
1952 was $534,020, marking a de- 
crease from 1951, when it was 
$581,474. Surplus to policyholders 
rose from $45,797,556 in 1951 to 
$50,424,041 in 1952. 

Assets of the Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty Co. of New York amounted 
to $186,792,165 in 1952, compared 
with $162,206,881 in 1951. Pre- 
miums written rose from $81,363,- 
630 in 1951 to $102,138,338 in 1952. 
There was an underwriting loss of 
$2,181,602 during 1952, a substan- 
tial decrease from the loss suffered 
in 1951 of $12,493,623. Surplus to 
policyholders rose to $64,662,306 
in 1952, compared with $56,646,- 
945 in 1951. 


Berkshire Mutual 


Assets of the Berkshire Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., totaled $3,934,023 in 1952, 
an increase of $350,292 over 1951. 
Surplus to policyholders increased 
$154,081 during 1952, amounting 
to $1,177,689. 


Western Group 
Net premium writings of the 
Western Casualty and Surety Co. 


and the Western Fire Insurance 
Lo. ot Fort Scott, Kansas, were 
$16,802,271 and $9,204,657 respec- 
tively. 

Western Casualty added $700,- 
265 to policyholders’ surplus. Ad- 
mitted assets increased $2,654,999 
to a total of $21,952,899. 

The fire company’s surplus rose 
$413,023 after increasing the re- 
serve for unearned premiums in 
the amount of $962,310. Admitted 
assets climbed to $11,464,251 for 
a gain of $1,603,020. 


Michigan Mutual 


Michigan Mutual Liability Co., 
Detroit, Mich., had a premium 
volume of $35,683,072, a gain of 
10.7 per cent over 1951. Assets 
totaled $44,642,390, an increase of 
$4,577,572 over 1951. 

Surplus to policyholders total- 
ing $9,508,783 represents an in- 
crease of $706,551 over the 1951 
figure. Workmen’s compensation 
sales totaled $16,097,061, automo- 
bile insurance was $16,866,955, 
and the other casualty lines the 
company writes accounted for 
$2,719,055 of the year’s business. 


New Amsterdam 


Written premiums of the New 
Amsterdam Casualty Co. of Balti- 
more, Md., for 1952 were $51,032,- 
918, a gain of 20.8 per cent over 
1951, when they were $42,249,000. 

Total admitted assets of the 
company were $88,585,009, com- 
pared with $79,640,906 in 1951. 
Surplus to policyholders reached 
$20,836,002 during the year, an 

Continued on page 109 
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Dividends Under- 
NAME OF COMPANY ae — Unassigned _- Paid to — prritin 
Admit Total rples Funds Presiums Stock- resiums Expenses rofit 
Assets (Liabilities; Funds Serplus Trittes holders Earmed Incurred tan | 
135, 426 , Py 259, 21 ’ 236,976 175, Ss 
ry ae tg sien ‘ «se [18,793,509 26,369,529 | 1,000,000 |25, 451,578 h2, 398,107 | 536, 595 
National Surety Marine Ins.Corp . coe TL ose 192 ag = 90.38) 4.843, po] 2, - = ~99, 877 
dnamicsoes - > b . : 4 3,040 
—— Sire Fire’ Ins.Go 2,000,000 |12, 208, 522 19, 371, 104 : 16, 857.582 8,001,136 | -120; 399 
New Jersey Mfers.Cas. Ins.Co 2, 743,825 | 6,090, 7 14,453,488 84,294,792 |14, 697, 161 1, 083, 775 |2, 259, 015 
New Jersey Mfgrs. Indemnity Ins. Co. 7, 665,053 | 4,827, 274 661,477 | 1,476,302 5,633,063 | 8 771,037 | 4,064,714 528,417 [1,579, %53 
New Zealand Ins.Co 13,575,295 | 8, 141, 187 see | 4,684, 108 5, 898, 696 .. | 5,463,886 2, 564, “1.295 
North American Ca 7, 159,552 | 44, 788, 320 wee | 8,371, 232 23,795,133 | 400,000 |22, 180,937 h1,056,566 | -823° 31) 
Northland Ins.Co.. 2,558,795 | 2,173, 765 a 185, 029 2, 638, 618 eee | 1,691,460 653,259 | -106, 541 
stern Fire & Marine Cas. Co 6, 200,521 | 2,237,922 | 1,093,000 | 1,869,598 ,888, 1,810, 357 708,177 | 205, 24 
Ohio Casualty Ins.Co..... 46, 568, 921 | 33, 798, 276 |5,770,645 | 5, 000, 000 8, 544, 160 35,603, 611 14,645,503 |1, 370, 752 
Ohio Parmers Indemnity Co. , 9,039, 952 83, 1, 280,324 8,895, 121 7, 645, 110 3,219, 256 | "193,115 
Ohio Parmers Ins.Co. 19, 831, 893 12, 808, 174 1, 384,023 5, 639, 696 1, 664, 938 10, 282, 383 5, 197,593 131, 0% 
ranc + 160, 8 449, . ‘ . 720, . 383, 4 379, 069 
Onic medical Indemnity In 5, 673,917 | 2,808, 155 eee | 2,757, 762 , 643, 166 9, 446, 580 1, 008, 676 | 1,019; 367 
Ohio Security Ins. Co 216,210 7,833 aa ¢ 7, 759 — 2, 302 10, 723 | -i0;01) 
Olympic Ins.Co. 6, 202, 526 3.670, 035 ‘ae 1, 832, 491 4. $02, 700 _— 4. 199, 208 1 153,735 -267, 116 
Oregon Automobile In 4,914, 284 4 414, ‘ 4,035, 6 4 828,461 476,832 | 149,639 
Pecitic Indemnity Co... 44, 802,832 | 32, 782, 226 e+« | 10,520, 610 27,872,842 | A 655,808 |27, 676,595 9, 442, -355,442 
Pacific Insurance Co.......... ‘ 2, 365, 004 . 474, 197 1, 532, 418 43,750 | 1, 468,058 588,894) 211, 425 
Pacific National Fire Ins.Co.. K 39,431, 145 |21, 714,785 | 8,186,953] 8,279,407 14, 196,282] 600,000 | 13, 145, 239 5, 893, 585 598443 
2, 147,136 | 1,329, 393 17, 742 1,664, 771 6,000 | 1,428, 176 28,2 3,963 
SSB Bee FES ey ee 
20, 070, 266 | 12, 070, 580 109, 602] 7,390,084 8, 772, 749 .-. | 8,163,559 4, 193, 499 2a 
Porto Rican & American ins.Co... 1,004, 740 535, 337 <a 94, 403 510,621 15, 000 490, 260 188,942] 26,083 
Preferred Fire Ins.Co..... aban 1, 120, 715 348,617 Bee 522, 098 525, 992 12,500 503, 068 195,378| 54, 96 
Premier Ins.Co.......-+++ ee 346, 591 161, 271 . 85,320 176, 061 eee 140, 258 87, 074 4,813 
Public National Ins.Co..... 834,213 1,986 ; 202, 227 391, 328 pee 405, 985 184,947] -129/039 
City Fire & Marine Ins.Co. 4,511,122 | 2,635, 164 ...| 875,958 1,808, 640 70,000 | 1,649, 806 826,193] -161,9% 
Reliable Fire Ins.Co..........ceseeees 1, 985,560 | 1,009,512 95,000] 381,048 600, 964 35, 000 622, 1 315,037] 5,157 
Republic Indemnity Co..... 1, 980, 844 | 1,569, 736 eee] 153,519 2,419,017] 8 2,982 | 2,356,406 781,341] 60,147 
Riverside Ins.Co.of Americ 644, 355 335, 925 ; 58, 430 $60, 150 ine 345, 089 182,194] -58, 226 
Rural Fire Ins.Co............... 489, 895 237, 244 mil 52,651 232,916 : 130, 9 71,2 19, 117 
St.Paul Fire & Marine Ins.Co.... 129,604, 238 :6 1, 000, 000} 47, 949,575 51,575, 329| 2,720,000 | 49,358,923 19, 658, 255] 4, 986, 275 
St.Paul Mercury Indemnity Co......... 63, 966, 651 | 52, #19, 838 --+| 8, 146,813 41,003, 291 600,000 | 38, 110, 360 15, 132, 382 - 1,607,507 
Ban Jacinto I1M8.Co.......cseseecceeee re 276,4 , e 43 105, 68 eee 74 . ~14, 042 
Seaboard Pire & Mar. Ins.Co.. 5, 651.3 3, 495, 474 1, 155,293 2,813,461 50,000 | 2,658, 145 1, 277,790] -18, 860 
SE Cc acnssdncneneceneinesd 60 2,951 75, 652 50,7 oie 272, 132, +38, 119 
South British Hne.00, «0.10 ses0eseee0es 2,961,978 | 1, 229,8 se. | 1,232, 102 853, 175 ae 10,820 388,316] -106,510 
South Carolina Ins.Co........ceeeeeees 724,472 | 2,427,831 296, 641] 1, 000, 000 1, 801, 602 70,000 | 1,517,556 830,920} 27,808 
Southeastern Fire ins.Co..........-... ee] | 439,889 3, 295, 172 7,000 | 2,679,894 969,811] 210,098 
cool | 34, 139, 680 36,339] 49, 221 
cee]. 791, 724 2,518, 711 56,104 | 2,342,313 1, 113,904] -48, 100 
40,032] 1,528, 28: 2, 377,465 75,000 | 2,314,710 +724) 153,936 
ioe 70, 723 174, 123 Pie 111, 246 78,479] -38, 450 
; 79, 213 561,477 20, 000 478, 04 143,554] 47,798 
i 34, 458 1,319, 205 ie 465, 718 39,148] -9,080 
; 205, 108 5, 232 s+. | 1,098,300 395,371] -22, 29 
cool . SAR % 173,453) 1,412 
368,879] 1, 178, 229 1, 803, 658 "4 “47, 41 
al 266, $51 2, 778, 645 931, 701 =49, 659 
hy : 321, 432 x “11, 40 
State Fire & Cagualty Co... 626, 436, 649 ee 70, 014 309; 614 158,9 10, 463 
Stuyvesant Ins.Co............ i 625, 000] 10,496,816 | 8,480, 152 43,952] 1,347, 713 7,913,998 1,671, 783| 187, 782 
Sumit Pidelity & Surety Co...... 250,000] 674,07 238, ++] 185,522 58, 1, 38, 819 
Sun Insurance Office........ 500, 000] 15, 972, 770 | 10, 104, 489 5, 368, 281 7, 097, 209 3, 232, 691 127, 192 
Sun Underwriters Ins.Co.... --| . 600,000] 3,045,691 | 1,594, 263 851, 428 1, 191, 645 3,298] -42,949 
GSuperior Ins. Co... ce eccceccccccceeees 1,000,000] 5,544,001 , 674, eee 869,438 5, 255, 283 2,021, 854) 30,817 
Swiss Reinsurance Co. snes eeeeees cmon 5300, 000/72, 212,460 | 53,070,225 | 1, 170, 456) 17, 471,779 . sss | 31,212, 787 14, 291, 405} 1, 740, 276 
Ins. Co... 105,000] 1,533,677 | 1,308, 490 120, 187 1, 235, 353 18,900 } 1,160,829 251,761| | 267, 459 
ose] ket) athe $31 ed es iw in 
200, 000 932, 022 628, 913 2, 325 100, 78% 955, 518 8, 689 616, 994 336, 842}, ~210, 04 
« ‘ 2 aa ’ lL. oe 40, 15, “4 
$60, 860] G.449,006 | Srois;ss9 | 146,676] aa2sost &:309,453| 8 THeLas6 | 6,403,401 ii t28;532| 912,023 
5 . 449, 018, x 299, ’ 403, 491 , 128, 12, 
ransport Insurance Co 300,000] 2,131,245 | 1,556, se] 215,199 1, 865, 389 ae ' 776, 908 259,832] 134,314 
fwin City Fire Ins.Co. 750,000) 3,881,646 | 1,347,544 390,000} 1,404, 102 1, 132, 899 45,000 | 1,086, 214 415,701] 132, 382 
Twin States Ins.Co...... 200,000) 2,763,540 | 2,300, 801 ess] 262,739 2, 384, 856 ha 7. 4 598,301] 128,753 
Underwriters Fire Ins.Co 14, 135 79,444 3,928 eco 61,380 -131 827 1,379 1, 14 
Underwriters Uns.Co...... 2,069,572 | 1,342,841 cee] 376,730 849,871| 8 41,180 si, 331 439, 798] -30, 588 
Union & Phenix Espanol Ins.Co......... 5, 225, 746 | 3,613, 503 vee} 1, 112, 243 2, 392, 598 -. | 2,448,011 1,088,989] 221, 728 
Unity Pire & Gen. Ins.Co............+-. 4,911,730 | 2,993, 844 see] 1,417,886 1, 973, 174 40, 000 ; 643, 58 974, 760| - 107,384 
Universal Surety Co..... coceecee ccccce 714, 569 137, 202 oe 277,367 152, 377 ese 122,544 105, 928) 3,948 
Urbaine Fire Ins.Co... babaneaiinedl 5, 132, 172 | 3,477, 798 eee] 1,154,375 2, 283, 769 wee | 2,334, 166 1,009, 245] 192,611 
Utilities Ins.Co............++. CEA: 1,896,582 | 1,411,333 cee] 281, 249 1,359,940] 8 28,997 | 1, 228,944 526, 66, 783 
Vermont Accident Ins.Co..........-+.-. 491, 246 71, 7,500} 205,938 ; 368 7,000 634, 964 197, 362) -12, 173 
Vernon Casualty Ins.Co...--..-..-. sinald 1,802, 163 | 1,412, 767 wee] 109, 179 1,372, 147 eee | 1,331,815 569,923) -108, 133 
Virginia Surety Co. ,Inc..........00++. 2,959,843 | 2,020,313 ‘ 439,530 1, 645, 194 ss. | 1,508,050 341,260) 82,584 
West American Ins.Co.......0..0eceee0e 3, 212,252 | 1,704,827 107,425] — 700,000 1,929,919] 8 11,573 | 1, 724,816 656, 173] -146, 524 
Western Casualty & Surety Co.......... 1,952, 16, 390, 6 e+e] 4, 052, 286 16,802,272] 240,000 | 15, 587,556 6, 100, 916) ‘313 
Western Pire Ins.Co...........+- eacanl 11, 464,251 | 7, 635, 3: ee] 2,828,913 9, 204.657 coe | 8,242,347 3,630,437] 299, 224 
Western & Ky.Ins.Co..... 545, 185, 884 = 158, 894 182, 884 pct 179, 887 78,414) 21,299 
White Cross Ins.Co.. 6, 881 oe 223, 703 36 eee 36 1, 17 ~1, 140 
Yorkshire indewity Co. i toa, 386 srr] 958% 91 Sexier) le cet 7: $30,008] 124.988 
Yorkshire Ins.Co............ ~ ‘ 5, 033, 082 +. .] 2,293,490 4, 289, 732 iil | 4529/011 1’ $87,318 54, 067 
Zurich Gen. Acc.&@ Liab. Ins.Co........ va 63, 719,843 | 6, 688, 044) 12, 722, 014 58, 446, 708 ; 54, 940, 933 16, 770, 375-2, 546, 773 
LLOYDS AND R® 
Under- 
Total Special | Unassigned Nee Dividends writing 
NAME OF COMPANY Admitted Total Serplus Funds Presiums Paid to Presiues Expenses | Profit or 
Liabilities; Punds Serpius Sritten |Subscribers| Earned Incarred Loss 
American Lioyds. ....66.6000006 scccccee 352,418 eee 38. 328, 326 eee 251,361 199, - 150, 556 
ut Ins. Exchange ian 1, 577, O15 . 561, 697 10, 968, 819 72,844 | 10,593, 214 2,600,435 | 624, 288 
California Cas. Indemnity Exch......... 6, 238, 482 | 2,681,926 | 1,472,053 7, 187,389] 1,168,302 | 6,836,813 1, 253, 751 | 1,174,075 
} neha ee State Auto Assoc, Inter. Ins. 15, ote rH eee 5, 742, 894 15,084,171) 1,462,339 | 13,310,537 2,739,177 | 2, 188, 775 
wenn oe — 8 Inter. Ins. Exch. Se +4 eee eas Pye 51,747 ae a 42,008 “3 
Consumers & Distrib. ins.Exch.......... 90, 82, 683 15, 558 303,920 ot 199; 878 52, 186 4,833 
8s) ee ne | Se | es nt] es a tat] ane 
Exchange Insurance Assoc....... neat 2, 055, 657 50,000 | * 60, 2, 166, 223 "vee | 1,952,871 614,247 | 117, 906 
Pareers Insurance  ———Napbebeeaeeneee 46, 802,814 | 2,433,040 . 1, 083, 008 
Pire Insurance Exchange... 2, 135, 985 a ae a 136 eeseer| neal? nae ut [ eet 524, 62 
8 , 908, ee 406, 783, ‘ee | 1,562, : ~50, 
Inter, Ins. Exch.of Auto.Ciub. 11, 821, 56 .. | 14,835,929 16° 619; 797 2,831,478 | 15; 100,301 3 Hy a3 3, 292, 287 
Inter. Ins.Exch.of Chicago Motor Clu 10, 714, 922 | 1,300,000 | 1, 734, 706 9, 147,769]  '... | 8,978, 004 2,989,879 | 184,097 
Lansi loyers Undereriters Club 104, 517 es a4, "6, 7,300 | *° 74,797 "14.23 33, 906 
Liberty Lloyds... ... ‘eee 983, 839 a 309; 581 1,007, 221] p 93,578 958, 366 +2 93.2% 
Manufacturers & Wholesalers Indem 676, 973 es 72, 119 1 340; 643 164,894 | 1 330; 323 3o1.oe2 342.950 
Motor Club Ins. Assoc.... 526, 087 320, 960 171, 127 "425, "394, ‘ 46, 432 
y . “ ; 425, 762 io 394, 881 147, 535 
New York F.& M.Underwriters..... . 186, 283 92, eee 82,097 ee -25, 
Non-Marine Underwriters ° 2, 170,756 | 1,582,960 paeiee 587, 796 2, Rp... ge Rp eS 638,439 
Preferred Ins. Exchange... ° 807, 594, head 12, 776 979° 423 Se * 890. 802 412, 596 -99, 921 
Rural Auto Inter-Ins. Assoc d 145, 226 118,513 aa 199, 287 69,010 ile 99, 956 31,191 | 23,715 
Truck Insurance Exchange ae 21, 110,634 | 16,087,300 | 523,334 | 4,500,000 19,597,907] 300,417 | 18,956,971 5, 890,072 | 1,435, 730 
Underwriters Exchange................. 1,321,619] 412.108 37,451 872,060 108, 382 1 85, 10, 289 
United Services Automobdii 16, 462, 463 | 11, 253P822 «++ | 5,208, 641 13,060, 237] 3,243,072 | 11, 435, 538 1,678,002 | 4,729,320 





















































* Includes Zurich Pire Ins. “ay N.Y. which merged in 1952. 4 Includes dividends to policyholders. 
in unauthorized companies. D Includes $15,790 dividends paid stockholders. 


and Handy Chart. 
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8 Dividends to policyholders. C Net of $12,196 unearned premiums on reinsurance in force. 
Por « more comphrensive exhibit of individual companies consult the 1953 Spoctator Fire Index 
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increase of $311,096 over $20,524,- 
906 for 1951, when a decrease of 
$1,754,036 from the 1950 figure 
was reported. 


. S. Casualty 


Total admitted assets for the 
United States Casualty Co., of 
New York City, were $36,987,436 
in 1952, an increase from the 
$32,626,568 for 1951. ° 

Net earned premiums during 
the year amounted to $22,438,009, 
compared to $18,588,894 for 1951, 
an increase of 20.7 per cent. Sur- 
plus to policyholders for 1952 was 
$7,597,378, a decrease of $529,963 
from the 1951 figure. 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity 


A new high level of business 
was attained by the Hartford Ac- 
cident and Indemnity Company in 
1952, with premium writing total- 
ing $155,660,669. 

This aggregate volume, largest 
ever written by the company in a 
single year, was distributed by 
lines as follows: Accident $1,709,- 
339; Health $187,947; Group Acci- 
dent and Health $515,199; Group 
Disability $2,563,420; Workmen’s 
Compensation $36,009,389; Gen- 
eral Liability $17,965,774; Auto- 
mobile Liability $51,458,095; Auto- 
mobile Property Damage and Col- 
lision $25,564,200; Miscellaneous 
Property Damage and Collision 
$4,332,791; Plate Glass $1,671,119; 
Burglary $4,899,729; Fidelity $3,- 
860,283; Surety $4,923,380. 


Millers National 


Millers National Insurance Com- 
pany’s premium writings were $5,- 
897,186 for 1952, an increase of 
$394,282 from the previous year. 
Unearned premium reserve was 
$5,874,345, an increase of $351,347 
over 1951. Admitted assets in- 
creased $412,451 to a total of $11,- 
205,168 at year’s end. Policy- 
holders’ surplus was $3,733,125, an 
increase of $93,612 for the year. 

Illinois Fire Insurance Co., 
wholly owned subsidiary of Millers 
National, reported premium writ- 
ings for 1952 at $1,998,242, an in- 
crease of $126,309 over 1951. Un- 
earned premium reserve was 
$2,063,960 at year’s end, represent- 
ing an increase of $123,446 over 
1951. Admitted assets were $4,335,- 


May 1958 


755, an increase of $499,452, and 
policyholders’ surplus was $1,691,- 
378 for the year, $242,031 more 
than reported for 1951. 


Badger Mutual 


The Badger Mutual Insurance 
Company of Milwaukee, Wis., an- 
nounced that assets reached $6,- 
116,183 as of December 31, 1952, a 
gain of $1,840,315 over 1951. 

The company’s total] balance in 
cash and United States govern- 
ment bonds is $4,034,952, and re- 
serve for unearned premiums is 








carried at $2,614,686, a gain of 
$561,487 over 1951. Net premiums 
written in 1952 totaled $4,013,135, 
a gain of $611,795 over 1951. 


Founders’ Insurance 


Net underwriting results on a 
statutary basis for Founders’ In- 
surance Co., Los Angeles, Cal., 
showed a loss of $439,595 in 1952, 
compared with a loss of $1,090,945 
in 1951. Unearned premium reserve 
registered a slight gain, increasing 
from $3,312,788 to $3,316,970, as 


Continued on page 111 





AND IF YOu 
HAVE AN 
ACCIDENT... THIS 
POLICY COVERS 
You 1007 !/ 





SOLD! COME BACK 
TOMORROW AND I'LL 
SIGN THE APPLICATION! I 
GOTTA RUSH TOA 
LUNCHEON DATE ACROSS 


THE STREET! 
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Ready Soon The LIFE INDEX 


1953 financial and underwriting reports on 
life companies. Order now. 
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from financial statements of Mutual Fire and Casualty Companies for | 952 


























Reserve 
for Dividends Losses Under- 
NAME OF COMPANY Total Special |Unassigned| Losses Unearned Net Paid to Incurred writing 
Guaranty | Admitted Total Surplus Funds (Inclading| Presiae | Presiuss Policy- | Premiass | (Imclading| Expenses | Profit o; 
Fund Assets Liabilities; Funds Sarplas jAdj. Exp.)| Reserve Tritten holders Earned Adj. Exp.)| Incurred Loss 
> $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Abington Mutual Fire Ins.Co.. eee 1,821,198} 1,096, 758 coe 724, 40 50,335] 1,005,013 923,210) 157,805 829, 469) 315, 337 301, 698 212,435 
Addison Farmers Mut. Ins. Co. eee 1,003, 046 440, 081 30, 000 532, 964 5, 682 427, 497 235, 200 eee 201,997 78, 763 77,017 46, 217 
Alliance Co-operative Ins. co} eee 1,077, 982 570,921 ese 507, 041 10, 647 552,018 470,834 eee 423,026 225, 496 172, 969 4, 560 
American Mut, Reinsurance Co. [1, 125,000 4,072, 732 2, 222, 732 eee 725, 000 234, 326 692,959 1, 155, 146 eee 941, 562 388, 256 126, 332 426,914 
Armed Forces Mut. Ins. Co..... 20,000 411,598 304, 277 eee 87, 320 167, 161 92, 232 222, 127 eee 245, 384 168, 767 78, 166 ~1,549 
Arrow Mut. Liability Ins. Co. eee 2, 556, 044 1, 766, 339 coe 789, 705 828,411 coe 406,733] 225,426 536, 040 154,905 28, 454 352, 681 
Atlantic Mut. Pire Ins. Co... 500, 000 4, 404,877 2, 190, 773 200,000} 1,514, 104 78,705] 1,988,611 2,074,645 |4 368, 650 1, 898, 686 630,622 798,855 469, 9 
Atlantic Mutual Ins. Co...... 8,000,000} 47,176,546] 28,964,571 B, 211,975] 7,000, 000 /12, 254, 581 11,396,918 | 19, 197,695 |2, 181,083] 18, 370,659] 10,520,452] 6, 257,991 | 1, 592, 2% 
Austin Mutual Ins. Co........ eee 3,412,591 1, 195, 264 200, 000 | 2,017, 306 35,632 762, 193 1,775, 779 eee 1, 711, 780) 988, 144 673,571 50, 066 
Automobile Mut. Ins, of Amer. 250, 000 7,557,433 1, 188, 875 |1,000,000/ 5, 118,559 36,955 757, 291 1, 468, 894 710, 138 1,433, 244 423, 272 522,510 487, 442 
Auto-Omers Ins. Co.......... +++ | 23,844,919] 16, 165,520 /1, 800,000) 5,879,399) 7,251,316] 8,000,034) 16,912,587; 242,617] 15,561,554] 8,494,197/ 6,443,313 624,04 
Badger Mutual Ins. Co........ 500,000; 6,116,183] 4,860,773 eee 755,410 473,051] 2,614,687] 2,915,376 eee 2,353, 889] 1,101,261] 1, 134,327 118, 300 
Badger State Casualty Co..... eee 857, 277 661, 708 151,000 44, 568 339, 308 314, 152 757, 252 eee 691,803 378,790 286,597 26, 417 
Beacon Mut. Indemnity Co..... 292,300} 2,824,057] 2,069,928 eee 461,829 901,991] 1,114,780] 2,850,357 eee 2, 604,178] 1,516,239] 1,051, 889 36, 050 
Cambridge Mut. Fire Ins. Co.. ees 3,894,468 | 2,208, 198 150,000] 1,536, 270 123,000] 1,983,115] 1,914,131] 235,775 1, 751, 639 710,629 661, 738 379,272 
Canton Co-operative Fire Ins. ° 247, 887 182, 647 eee 65, 260 13, 831 165, 907 179, 214 eee 145, 766 81,777 53, 235 10, 14 
Carolina Mutual Ins. Co...... ee 1,289, 173 822, 786 eee 466, 388 45, 682 724,547 969, 438 199, 093 853, 958 343, 841 316,482 193, 635 
Celina Mutual Casualty Co.... eee 5, 968,557 4, 058, 366 50,000} 1,860,191] 1,778,468] 2, 115, 306 4, 783, 767 1,438 4,415,970] 2,801,888] 1, 637, 268 ~23, 186 
Central Mutual Ins. Company.. «+ | 34,044,550] 23,911,753 500,000} 9,632,797 | 2,252,390 /18, 613,045] 17,893,064 [1,964,457] 15,880,730) 6,157,061] 7,062,111] 2, 661,558 
Cheese Makers Mut. Cas. Co... eos 480, 402 276,718 coe 203, 685 205,517 62, 059 435,959 eee 421,625 272, 107 135, 373 14, 45 
Chester Co. Mut. Ins. Co...... eee 1, 787,657 861, 946 eee 925, 711 43,928 777,518 610,356 28,067 580, 897 251,949 270, 808 58,140 
Chicago Ice Producers Mut. coe 643, 876 312, 833 cee 331,043 180, 625 110,078 251,678 93,570 235, 845 127, 394 22, 281 86,17 
Church Mutual Ins. Co.........| 250,000 761, 838 216, 398 . 295, 441 10,172 197,079 177, 126 eee 147,092 55, 087 72, 769 19, 236 
Citizens Pund Mut Fire Ins,,, . ee 853,484 453,471 ee 400,013 32, 599 391,052 769,571 2,540 721,854 368,594 318, 783 %4ATT 
Citizens Mut. Auto. Ins. Co.. 200,000/ 10,229,128] 8,262,178 | 200,000) 1,566,950] 3,409,768) 4,696,345} 10,582,911 15, 161] 10,451,075] 7,018,956] 3,520,412 ~ 88, 293 
Country Mutual Pire Co....... ee 19,786,577 | 11,988, 681 |1,000,000/ 6,797, 896 244,123] 8,210,373] 8, 861,340 /1, 716, 664 7,549,435] 2,452,914] 1,835,934 | 3, 260, 586 
Detroit Mut, Automobile Ins.. . 563, 520 493,487 ee 70, 034 242,359 143, 937 942,311 eee 841,759 474,404 337, 671 29, 684 
Educators Mutual Ins. Co..... . 2, 226, 941 1,674,981 © 551,961 452,583 997,361 3, 208, 006 ees 3,094,752] 1,898,595] 1, 169, 447 26, 710 
Electric Mut. Liability Ins.. ee 4,739,173] 3,036, 306 189,179] 1,513,689 | 2,032,083 199, 784 2,662,727} 765,771 2, 646,354) 1,674,846 183,874 787,634 
Expire FP. & M, Auto. Ins, Co, eee 186, 369 84,574 84, 000 17, 795 31,577 35,970 131,341 eee 118,025 91,139 54, 713 -27, 8% 
Employers Mut. Casmity Co... «++ | 27,482,107 | 21,471,030 [1,600,000) 4,411,076 |10, 820,830 | 8,781,083 | 21,200,305; 672,182/ 19,547, 763/11, 717, 831| 6, 777,181 | 1,052, m2 
Employers Mutual Pire Ins. Co.| 500,000) 7,588,417 4, 103, 390 200,000} 2, 785,027 473,954 | 3,325, 806 4,340,069] 571,182] 4,536,254) 1,946,810} 1,194,621] 1,394,823 
Employers Mut. Liab. Ins. Co, /1, 700,000 /123, 127, 172 |100, 114, 856 6, 800, 000 |14, 512, 316 [71, 755, 566 |20, 105, 461 | 76, 644, 493 |7, 926, 614 | 72, 982, 437/51, 093, 868 | 13, 050, 534 | 8, 838, 035 
Pactory Mut. Liab. of Amer....|/ 250,000] 29,441,931] 12,854,946 [2,062,500 |14, 274,486 | 6,722,431] 4,148,343] 11, 703,801 /3,009, 069] 10,753,675] 5,637,585] 2,085, 718 | 3,030,371 
Parm Bureau Mut. Auto, Ins.... «++ | 80,158,972 | 62, 665,630 [7, 493, 342/10, 000, 000 |30, 592, 750 |23, 812, 159 |991,031,979| 741, 382/484, 618, 757/56, 765, 195/26, 221, 138 | 1,632,423 
Parm Bureau Mut. Fire Ins. Co, «e+ | 11,657,476] 9,220,288] 937,188) 1,500,000 761,948 | 7,307, 594 }810, 851,018 501, 315 |8 9,402,551] 5,477,951] 3,792,532 132, 068 
Parm Bureau Mut. Ins., Ind..... eee 9, 207,514 5, 569, 200 100,000 | 3,538,315 | 2,199,474] 2,265,374] 8,177,500] 697,844 7,881,973] 5,551,987] 1,140, 145 | 1, 189, 841 
Parm Bureau Mut. Ins. ,Kansas.. ee 5, 938, 860 3,973, 445 oe 1,965,415 | 1,912,047] 1,742,469] 6, 143,103 307, 865 5, 671,908] 4,137,837] 1,193,732 340, 339 
Parm Bureau Mut. Ins. ,Mich.... eee 1, 842, 463 1,046, 965 318, 220 477, 278 456,211 495, 145 1,647, 087 coe 1,536, 685 884,520 351, 555 300, 610 
Parm Bureau Mut. Ins., Mo..... coe 2, 799, 990 1,816, 089 34, 464 949, 438 879,341 797,804] 2,398,883 124,162} 2,279,178] 1,445,490 627, 826 205, 861 
Pare Bureau Mut. Ins., N. H... eee 2,115,695 726, 821 «++ | 1,388,875 396, 088 270,431 834, 841 eee 98, #02 436, 346 252,171 109, 8&4 
Parm Owners Mut. Ins. Co...... ee 1,061, 709 797, 862 200, 000 63,847 130, 757 599,591 1,453, 077 8,072 1,489, 214 949, 876 604, 063 -64, 725 
Parmers Automobile Ins. Assoc. ee 3,450,024 2,275, 701 ee 1,174,323] 1,249,030 952, 592 3,171,328 eee 2,939,039] 1,941, 708 983, 243 14, 088 
Parmers Casualty Co.......+++. ee 1,445, 229 987, 587 ee 457, 641 259, 840 670, 224 1, 249,557 eee 1, 171,639 686, 589 490, 827 -5,77 
Parmers Elevator Mut. Cas. Co. eee 980, 426 444,715 coe 535, 711 225, 641 197, 896 422, 203 25, 748 318, 868 147,721 85, 690 85, 457 
Parmers Home Mut. Ins. Co..... ee 3,951, 750 1,942, 133 200,000; 1,809,617 65,272] 1, 782, 776 2,051,814 eee 1,815, 435 977, 358 653, 610 184, 468 
Parmers Mut. Automobile Ins... +ee| 21,374,050] 13,738,795 | 850,000) 6,785, 256] 7,513,770] 5,422,140] 15,048,073 9,909] 14,014,164) 9,071,339] 3,731, 203 | 1, 211,621 
Parmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co... eee 843, 810 218,037 38,000 587, 773 6,000 160, 411 122, 833 23,457 102, 668 31,259 50, 292 21, 117 
Parmers Mutual Ins. Co........ eee 3,890,583 1, 449, 538 60,000} 2,381, 245 30,438] 1,302, 709 1, 967, 146 eee 1, 832, 833 957, 535 616, 773 258, 525 
Parmers Mut. Liability Co..... eee 6,155,925] 3, 862,080 100,000} 2,193,845] 1,544,902] 2,212,774 4,519, 564 eee 4,163,893] 2,490,259] 1,314, 807 358,823 
Fervers Mut. Reinsurance Co... eee 1, 923, 512 239, 503 +++ | 1,684,009 119, 732 75, 046 979, 952 eee 978, 204 480, 363 132,570 365,372 
Fidelity Mutual Ins. Co....... eee 3,575,240] 2,861,129 eee 714, 111] 1,143,549} 1,614,709] 3,423,169] 320,308 3,012,626] 1,635,304] 1,060,045 317,277 
Finnish Mut. Fire Ins. Co..... coe 823, 658 180, 787 eee 642, 871 6, 300 140, 396 166, 607 36,833 157, 630 50,575 70,811 36, 243 
Plorists’ Hail Assoc.of Amer.. eee 1,547, 474 641, 726 coe 905, 748 26,714 591, 065 627,094 51, 750 527,511 203, 492 144,817 179, 202 
Prankenmuth Mut. Auto Ins..... eee 2,463, 664 1,367, 044 200, 000 896, 620 336,434) 1,009,610 1, 986, 550 eee 1,845,688] 1,259,311 538, 107 48, 270 
Fremont Mut. Fire Ins. Co..... eee 348, 628 188, 179 eee 161,449 20,742 166, 161 329, 353 eee 304,322 190, 250 92, 636 21,437 
General Mutual Ins. Co........ eee 4,343,850 3, 648, 393 306, 749 388,709] 2,433,449) 1,002,647 2, 860, 623 109, 157 2,648,522] 1,819, 169 664, 778 164,575 
George Rogers Clark Mut. Cas. eee 539, 660 361, 500 5, 000 173, 160 89,389 232, 386 1, 269, 246 eee 1, 267, 404 718, 262 554,393 -§, 251 
Grain Dealers Mut. Ins. Co... 500, 000 19,366,832) 13,341,110 250,000] 5,275,722] 1,453, 796|10,933, 315] 13,490, 283}1,756,119] 12,016,027) 4,752,569] 4,839,708] 2, 423, 750 
Grange Mutual Pire Ins. Co... eee 581,590 52, 145 eee 229, 445 26,821 312,907 240, 179 48, 288 235, 259 102, 135 74,475 58, 649 
Greater N. Y. Taxpayers Assoc.) 650,000) 10,434,835/| 7,413,918| 100,000/ 2,270,916) 3,900,468/ 3,352,409) 4,453,885, 148,110; 4,040,444) 2,743,569| 1,252,122 “4, 733 
Green Mountain Mut. Fire Ins. 50, 000 257, 530 148 , 667 eee 58, 864 9,077 124, 457 207,397] C 29,434 189, 226 71,677 93, 098 24,451 
Grocers Cash Deposit Mut.Fire eee 574, 396 182, 390 ees 392, 006 5, 250 116,572 131, 698 52, 205 121,410 28, 235 61, 576 31,599 
Guarantee Mut. Fire Ins. Co... eee 993,617 678, 507 15, 000 300, 110 69, 252 580, 662 623, 846 15, 644 584,425 290, 498 247, 609 46,318 
Hamilton Co. Mut. Ins, Co..... eee 1,868, 345 269, 167 250,000} 1,349, 178 6, 426 225, 059 126,335 30,504 119, 557 34,614 47,532 37,411 
Hardware Mut, Casualty Co...../1,600,000) 54,921,834] 47,882,375 |1, 200,000] 4, 239, 459/25, 895, 502/18, 058, 886 | 50, 284,662/5, 440, 003| 47,590, 009) 30,526, 298/11, 885,557] 5, 178, 155 
Hardware Mut. Fire Ins. Co.... eee 1, 182, 708 283, 142 25, 000 874,565 19, 004 230, 041 329,615 271,617 320, 053 106,581 -143, 018 356, 490 
Hardware Mut. Ins. Co.of Minn, ees} 26,250,996] 20,721, 204 300, 000] 5, 229,792] 4,847, 553/14, 343,078] 20, 784, 714/3, 333,453] 18,839,188] 8,660,223] 6,522,653] 3,656,311 
Harford Mutual Ins. Co........ oe 6, 186, 289 3, 764,914 eee] 2,421,375 380,573] 3,062,787 3,477, 828 106, 320 3,331,210} 1,719,190] 1,277,348 334, 672 
Harleysville Mut. Cas. Co..... «+ | 13,232,296) 9,835,047] 675, @0| 2,722,248) 5,270,199) 4,155,736] 8,710,196 73,339 7,869,607} 4,696,975) 2,990, 370 182, 262 
Martford Co. Mut. Fire Ins, Co.) eee 8,504,616| 1,380,762 /1,500,000) 5,623, 853 59,096; 1,262,718 930,565 eee 738, 112 256, 745 474,949 6,418 
Hingham Mut. Fire Ins, Co...., oooh 2,398, 7 925, 278 eos} 1,252,479 39, 867 855, 845 615,730} 125,112 546, 440 189, 316 208, 110 149, 014 
Holyoke Mut. Pire Ins. Co.....j) 100,000 7,843,591 3,475, 270 eee] 4,268,321 206, 268| 3,109,267) 3,426,048 615, 698 3, 145,594] 1,132,903] 1,325,439 687, 253 
Home Mut, Cas, CO.....sseeeees eee 2,518, 156 2, 081, 317 187, 500 249,339] 1,052, 400 991, 706 2,412, 739 ese 2, 266,602] 1,328,277 910,319 28, 006 
Home Mutual Ins, Company...... eee 1,213, 188 677, 587 125, 000 410, 600 40, 603 610, 748 388,615 603 565, 785) 271, 230 239, 792 54, 763 
Horace Mann Mut. Cas. Co.....4 354,275 2, 114,579 1, 261,618 eee 498, 686 482,192 701, 348 2,089,329 eee 1,966,553] 1,275, 125 462,928 228, 50! 
Hurst Home Insurance Co......4 eee 1, 286,322 15, 000 eee} 1,271,322 eee eee 246,507 oe 246, 507 90,179 78,009 78, 320 
Illinois Comm. Men’s Ass . eee 1,548, 881 515, 203 +++] 1,033, 678 253, 009 223, 856 1,753, 148 ee 1, 675, 208 826, 405 743, 238 105, 566 
Illinois Mut. Casualty Co.... eee 1,496, 536 833,817 ee 662,718 228, 457 531,494 2, 378,645 . 2,302,844) 1,257, 258 967, 386 78, 200 
Ill. Trav.Men’s Health....... eee 700,013 339,941 oe 360,072 235,438 83, 290 990, 928 ° 984,467 707, 202 279, 003 -1, 738 
Implement Dealers “ut. Ins.Co, eee 3,579,428; 2,406,849 +++} 1,172,579 134, 188| 2,120,439) 2,569,388 72,632| 2,283,689 1,085,742) 1,033,903 164, 045 
Indiana Parmers Mut. Ins. Co. J eee 2,464,775 156, 608 300,000] 2,008, 168 76,489 eee 1, 685, 618 eee 1,685, 618) 671, 965 596, 862 416, 790 
Indiana Union Mut. Ins. Co...4 eee 673, 662 452, 660 10, 000 211,002 15, 717 419, 110 499,151] D 21,481 433, 222) 175, 300 221, 3465 36, 558 
Integrity Mut. Cas, Company.. 4 ove 448, 144 289, 114 125, 000 34,030 135,275] ~- 146,488 403,317 coe 356, 465) 191, 244 148,035 17, 187 
Integrity Mutual Ins, Co.....4 ee 587,940 285, 763 187, 500 114, 677 10,032 267,837 294, 103 eee 280, 98 89,910 137, 585 53, 485 
Interboro Mut. Indemnity Ins. J oe 8,525, 431 6, 660, 239 500,000} 1,365,192] 4,936,821] 1,112,766) 3,964,972 537,430} 3,766,129) 2,382,905 623,413 760, 71 
Inter-State Assurance Co.....4 ee 1,378, 217 692,277 125, 000 560,940 207, 382 420, 655 1,352, 156 coe 1, 214,024) 696, 522 622, 688 - 105, 186 
lowa Hardware Mut. Ins. Co...4 oe 2, 369,453 1,402, 114 eee 967, 339 283, 200 845, 164 1,420,401 85,575 1, 418, 659) 774,444 377, 832 266, 382 
Iowa Home Mut. Cas. Company.. 4 os 3, 263, 248 2, 261, 287 eee] 1,001,961 761,571] 1,384,859] 3,290, 237 ees 3,147,009 1,908,628] 1, 235,192 3, 183 
Iowa Mutual Ins. Company.....4 ee 8,902,779} 7,583,560 ses] 1,319, 220) 2,378,910) 4,863,587 8, 279, 304 276, 633 8,099, 190 5, 134,167] 3,105,020 - 139, 996 
Iowa Mutual Tornado Ins. Assn. 4 coe 4, 509, 339 134, 804 eee] 4,374,535 89,000 eee 1,554,682 eee 1, 550, 361 878, 205 424,506 247, 647 
Iowa National Mut. Ins. Co... +++} 16,009,707} 12,976,995 300,000] 2,732,713} 5,865,982) 6,250,959) 13,593,496 563,172] 12,636,999) 7,432,244) 4,630,008 74, 747 
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Property Statements 


Continued from page 109 


compared to a decrease of $108,- 
832 in 1951. 

in line with the management’s 
program to reduce writings in un- 
protitable lines, net premiums in 
1952 amounted to $5,947,814, lower 
than the 1951 volume by $565,000. 
Liquidating value per share of the 
company’s capital stock, including 
85 per cent equity in total unearned 
premium reserve, was $32.45 as of 
December 31, 1952, compared with 
$34.66 the year previous. 

The company’s loss ratio on an 
earned premium basis for 1952 
stood at 65.49 per cent, compared 
with 78.70 per cent in 1951. Com- 
bined loss and expense ratio for 
1952 was 107.36 per cent, compared 
with 117.10 per cent the year pre- 
vious. 


American Fire and Casualty 


Gross premium writings of the 
American Fire and Casualty Co., 
Orlando, Fla., reached $6,706,060, 


an increase of $981,790 during 
1952. Assets amounted to $4,844,- 
952, which is an increase of $808,- 
530 over the previous year. 


Atlantic Companies 


Combined assets of the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Co. and Cen- 
tennial Insurance Co., of New 
York, N. Y., were $54,901,152 for 
1952, a new high, it was announced 
by the companies. Combined gross 
written premiums of $32,985,515 
showed a slight increase over 1951 
and net written premiums of $24,- 
403,453 also showed an increase. 
Policyholders’ surplus of $18,211,- 
975 showed an increase of $1,205,- 
621. 


Royal Exchange Group 


Total premiums written in 1952 
for the Royal Exchange Group— 
consisting of Royal Exchange As- 
surance, Provident Fire Insurance 
Co., State Assurance Co., Ltd., and 
Car & General Insurance Corp., 
Ltd.—amounted to $12,061,852. 
Losses incurred were $5,882,368, 
or nearly 49 per cent. 

Assets of the companies in the 
United States are $22,019,527, of 





which $18,238,095 is in bonds, $2,- 
211,573 in stocks, $1,571,562 in 
cash, and the balance represent- 
ative of accrued interest and other 
miscellaneous assets. Combined 
policyholder’s surplus amounted 
to $8,462,988, an increase of $453,- 
191. 


Marquette Casualty 


Marquette Casualty Co., New 
Orleans, La., has assets totaling 
$986,436, it was revealed in the 
company’s third annual report. 
This figure is a 40 per cent increase 
over 1951. 

On the basis of 40,000 shares of 
capital stock outstanding, apply- 
ing the adjusted or true under- 
writing profit of $3,067, and net 
investment income of $12,851, the 
company earned 40 cents a share in 
1952. Book value of stock as of 
December 31, 1952 amounted to 
$16.16 per share. 


American Mercury 


Premium volume of the Amer- 
ican Mercury Insurance Co., Wash- 
ington, D.C., totaled $551,053, a 12 
per cent increase over 1951. The 

Continued on page 113 
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Mr. 4% represents 
Jefferson Standard. 


Jefferson Standard, 
now guaranteeing 
212% on policies cur- 
rently issued, has never 
paid less than 4% in- 

: terest on policy pro- . 
ceeds left on deposit to © 

| provide income. j 


John 





Blake’s 


HOME OFFICE: 


ANOTHER 
JEFFERSON STANDARD 


PLUS: 





JEFFERSON STANDARD provides more income per insurance dollar invested 
for policyholders and beneficiaries. 
HERE IS AN ACTUAL CASH COMPARISON : 


John Blake and Charlie White owned the same amount 
wis 


of life insurance... 





received $50 


widow 
monthly for 21 years and 5 months 
from a $10,000 life policy. 





WHY? Because JEFFERSON STANDARD pays 4% interest on funds held 
in trust under settlement options. 


Befferson Standard LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Charlie White’s widow received $50 
monthly for 26 years and 11 months 
from a $10,000 Jefferson Standard 
> life policy ...$3,300 more! 
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Early Returns . . . con't 


from financial statements of Mutual Fire and Casualty Companies for 


1952 











Reserve 

Por Dividends Losses Linder. 
NABE OF COEPANY Total Special |Unassigned| Losses | Unearned Net Paid to Incurred Writing 
Guaranty | Admitted Total Sarplas Punds (Iecleding Presime Premiums | Policy- | Premiams | (Including} Expenses | Profit » 
Fumd Assets Liabilities; Funds Sarples | Adj. Exp. } Reserve Vrittes holders Earned Adj. Exp.)| Incarred Loss 

S . $ S$ $ $ 5 $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Jamestown Hut. Ins. Co.......4 «++| 5,285,759] 4,278,762] 100,000 906,997} 2,906,706) 1,089,329} 3,409,947| 376,505) 3,230,188) 1,955, 281 811,339} 463,56 
Kemba Mutual Ins. Assoc......4 eee 683, 711 78,384 eee 605, 327 70, 669 eee 570,922 eee 570,922 553, 001 13, 181 4m 
Kent Co, Mutual Ins. Co......4 eee 454, 610 345,194] 109,416 see 5, 245 656 127, 124 13, 609 126, 979 43,128 47,435 36,42 
Kentucky Farm Bur. Mut. Ins..{ 68, 2,833,974] 1,387,593 80,000} 1, 298, 181 614, 493 696,543} 2,513,239 92,726] 2,415,806] 1,747,233 513,082 155, 490 
Knox County Mutual Ins. Co... eee 472, 730 25, 155 10, 000 437,575 2,084 21,276 45,097 2,094 47,369 16, 991 , 633 5,1 
Lebanon Mutual Ins. Company.. eve 756,327 510,905 eee 245,422 18, 875 451, 103 384, 555 eos 338, 228 131, 712 212, 895 6,39 
Liberty Mutual Pire Ins. Co.. 500, 39,419,124] 27,650,618 4,044,000) 7, 224,507) 5,742,499) 20, 266,475] 22,557,019 [3,129,914] 19, 169,857| 9,663,477] 5,993,046 | 3,513, a 
Lititz Mutual Ins. Company.. eee] 4,074,135] 2,061,803 +++] 2,012,332 114,912] 1,864,925] 2,158,464 72,258] 1,899,555 820, 692 909, 310 169, 553 
Los Angeles Mut. Fire Ins. col eee 1,052, 371 290, 243 occ 762, 128 9, 261 271,581 200, 160 eee 187, 292 50, 922 93,457 42,913 
Lowell Mut. Pire Ins. Co.....4 eee 713,465 437,962 eee 275, 503 19, 909 403, 056 361,650 82,914 350, 926 137,119 140, 201 73, 606 
Lamber Mutwl Fire Ins. Co... . eee 8,151,486| 3,460,384/ 250,000) 4,441,101 257,481; 2,990,365) 3,136,192] 573,555 | 2,840,302) 1,172,180 927,629 740,49 
Lambermens Mut. Ins. Co.......4 +++] 14,010,898] 9,439,792] 771, 105/ 3,800,000 706,519] 7,722,270) 8,437,886 }1,095,700} 7,567,868] 2,962,614] 3,047,499 | 1,557, 755 
Latheran Mutual Fire Ins. Co. eee 35, 702 100, 598 eee 245, 104 12,519 84,373 70,081 eee 63, 247 32,523 33, 607 -2,883 
Lynn Mutual Pire Ins. Co...... eee 1,986, 185 990, 466 eee 995,719 63,131 878,989} 1,024,205] 165,528 897, 285 328, 286 363, 999 25, 000 
Mansfield Mutual Pire Ins. Co, eee 578, 182 324, 874 ees 253, 308 13, 188 289, 298 263, 844 33, 149 236, 827 95, 655 105, 360 35,812 
Mfgrs. & Merchants Mut. Ins...) 210,765) 2,252,401 894, 258 eee} 1,147,377 58, 270 762, 751 741,443 fF 160,909 645,551 222, 323 189, 507 233, 721 
Merchants & Mfgrs. Mutual Ins, eee 483,761 263, 370 220,391 19,838 227, 148 238, 421 261 197,044 107, 134 119, 487 29,571 
Merchants Mutual Cas. Co.....4 +++] 16,553,392] 14, 263,611 +++] 2,289,781] 7,819,876] 5,989,912] 13,434,324 30,750 | 11,628, 395} 7,293,283] 3,829, 174 505, 937 
Merrimack Mutual Fire Ins. Co] 100,000] 11,158,220) 6,601,793| 500,000) 3,956,427 369,000] 5,949,344/ 5,742,392 \¢ 714,325] 5,254,917] 2,131,889] 1,985,213 | 1, 137,815 
Michigan Mutual Auto Ins. Co. J eee 1,417,340; 1,035,958 eee 381,382 400, 691 618, 267| 1,278, 844 eee 1,171, 107 695,973 471,191 3,944 
Middlesex Mutual Assur. Co... e++| 5,372,667] 1,099,156| 891,000) 3,382,510 48, 088 979,854 733,518 eee 646,458 270, 864 M7, 297 28,27 
Middlesex Mutual Pire Ins. Co, ee 8,587,173} 3,901,012 «++ | 4,686, 161 245,695| 3,465,845] 3,998,148] 644,854] 3,496,764) 1,274,271] 1,421,426 801, 067 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Ins... ees] 7,255,118] 4,980, 492 e+e | 2,274,627 459,461] 4,203,311] 4,578,581] 500,470] 4,103,290) 1,822,759] 1,851,950 428, 582 
Millers Mutual Pire Ins, Assn, ++] 10,610,367) 4,736,489] 700,000] 5,173,878 452,518] 4,027,986| 5,317,623] 705,147] 4,925,740| 1,974,732] 1,915,417 | 1,035, 501 
Millers Mutual Pire Ins. Co... -+| 8,806,790) 5,622,756] 340,000] 2, 844,033 890,989] 4,406,259} 6,263,051] 622,792] 5,069,542) 2,235,701] 1,940,561 893, 279 
Minn. Comm, Men’s Assoc....... ee 567,530 80,842 coe 486,688 23, 865 49,990 350, 125 eee 350, 305 227,078 109, 647 13, 580 
Minn, Parmers Mut. Cas........ +++] 2,006,754] 1,145,433] 250,000 611, 321 483, 971 622,554! 1,226,077 eee} 1,110,392 723, 347 423, 180 +36, 135 
Minnesota Farmers Mut. Ins.CoJ ee 4,094,946/ 2,010,079} 250,000] 1,834,868 82,230} 1,324,226] 2,849, 238 eee 2,731,309} 1,579,747] 1,003,830 147, 732 
Mountain States Mut. Cas.Co.. J eee 1, 228, 896 893, 636 10, 000 325, 260 676,028 175, 229| 1,209,596 12,263] 1,213,425 935, 304 258, 759 19, 362 
Mutual Auto Pire Ins. Co...... «++| 4,487,919] 2,476,299] 100,000) 1,911,620 375,721] 1,938,947] 3,453,467 46,458 | 2,966,140) 1,505,480] 1,311,995 148, 665 
Mut. Auto Ins. of tlerwan...... eee 1,727,451; 1,329,670 eos 397, 781 737,970 569,296; 1,737,277 eee 1,648, 701} 1,302,474 383,610 -37,36 
Mutual Boiler & Machinery Ins, ese | 10,537,953] 6,220, 123 [1,075,677] 3, 242,154] 1,070,783} 3,908,152] 9,198,791 /4, 253,598} 8,756,741] 1,923,725] 2,667, 205 | 4, 165,812 
Mutual Pire Assurance Co... ée0 432, 350 65, 575 16,000 350, 775 189 65, 033 25, 885 13,490 25, 532 3, 785 1, 258 489 
Mutual Pire Ins. Co., Ky..... «se] 2,289,178 548,440] 200,000} 1,540,738 16, 067 510,611 445, 124 ene 340, 646 122, 470 225, 462 -1, 26 
Mutual Fire Ins, Co,,Maine...] 15,000 408, 079 216, 807 ace 176, 272 14, 661 192, 075 204, 299 43, 294 186, 432 74, 064 60, 706 51, 661 
Mut. Pire Ins. Co. of Monte. Co ‘ 3,561,761] 1,193,686 56,864} 2,311,211 52, 757 820, 625 991,444] 267,986 932, 610 276,627 292, 018 363, 964 
Mutual Pire,Mar. & Inland Ins, «»| 5,066,689) 1,634,312 3, 200,000 232,377 365,616] 1,197,985} 1,216,775 76,032] 1,075,889 595, 349 440, 798 39, 742 
Natl. Grange Mut, Liab. Co... ./1,400,000] 15,391,413] 12,288,215] 303,198] 1,400,000] 6,079, 150] 5,174,603] 11,082,072] 915,575] 10,055,132) 7,320,482) 2,859,994) -125, 34 
Natl, Jewelers Mut. Pire...... 4 ose 611,388 185,432] 250,000 175, 956 10, 252 162, 073 236,790 50, 573 214,675 89, 599 68, 570 56, 506 
National Mutual Assur. Co....j 100,000 686,015 591,854 ose -5, 839 68, 312 496,090 855, 99! eee 786, 799 403, 954 409, 135 - 26, 20 
National Mutual Insurance Co. eee 831,695 459, 876 eee 371,819 34,855 412,539 360,445 1,148 309,079) 138, 231 139, 038 31,810 
New London Co. Mut. Fire Ins. 4 «e+| 1,443,366 468, 503 ees 974, 864 9,883 426, 526 333, 205 one 266, 482 105,819 91,976 68, 687 
N.Y. Printers & Bookbinders..| 300,000] 3,308,649) 2,353,710) 125,751 529,188] 1,506,568 491,097} 1,468,190] 278,392] 1,399,858 831, 804 167, 901 400, 153 
Northern Neck Mut.Pire Assoc.] 10,000] 1,355,040 27,826] 125,000] 1, 192,214 20, 540 7, 286 381, 099 600 379,314 114, 219 142, 262 122, 833 
Ohio Hdwe. Mut. Ins. Co.. one 638, 865 413,317 cee 225,548 48, 378 331, 439 403, 833 62, 247 340, 249 134, 820 142, 138 63, 29 
Olive Co-operative Pire Assoc, eee 407,357 275, 745 eee 131,613 18, 948 251, 893 248, 78 see 239, 034 136, 916 89,996 12,123 
Oregon Mut. Pire Ins. Co..... «++| 7,996,388] 5,454,383 ° 2, 542, 005 250, 707] 5,025,522) 4,305,476] 454,515] 3,586,140) 1,413,181] 1,354,607 818, 352 
Otsego Mut. Fire Ins. Co..... 4 eee] 1,152,152 556, 251 cee 95,900 36, 946 488, 940 433, 960 2, 162 371, 252 202, 550 132,681 36, 021 
Penn Charter Mut. Ins. Co.... ove 314, 062 66, 643 oun 247,419 4, 420 60, 170 85, 729 eee 80, 236 37, 066 28, 060 15, 110 
Pennsylvania Millers Mut, Ins, ees] 9,418,453] 4,042,608/1,000, 000) 4,375,845 458,037] 2,952,369) 3,494,619] 449,593] 3,257,897) 1,322,061) 1,233,913 701,92 
Phenix Mutual Fire Ins. Co... 184,595; 1,297,107 579,061 eee 515,451 38, 845 508, 501 502,074/" 109,598 438, 050 147,178 131, 757 159, 115 
Phila. Contributionship Ins.. +++] 16,256,470} 3, 256,470 13, 000, 000 3,537] 2, 297,870 177,465} 244,567 eee eee eee eee 
Pioneer Co-operative Fire Ins. we 1, 706, 627 848,680} 425,011 432, 936 72,597 717,575 617, 302 22, 510 621,542 276,211 255, 648 89, 682 
Pioneer Mut, Cas, Company.... 52, 295 914, 816 625, 464 36, 291 200, 766: 263, 555) 328,807) 1,196,440 30,948; 1,144,274 625,487 446,481 72,901 
Preferred Risk Mut. Ins. Co.. exe} 1,173,541 889,361 284, 180 350, 806 495,089) 1,501,194 54,410] 1,224,013) 696, 300 379,099 148, 614 
Protective Mutual Cas. Ins.Co. 2,235,525} 1,982,913 252, 612 173,873] 1,738,946] 2,441,185 eee] 1,818,172) 1,266, 116 530, 647 21,408 
Prudence Mut. Cas. Ins. Co... eee 504,421 352, 291 152, 130 96,044 248, 394 603, 760 eee 483, 598 252,091 110,931 120, 5% 
Public Employees Mut.Cas.Co..j 210,000 434, 161 186,024 ont 38, 138 58, 310 110, 831 224,171 9,873 149, 357, 96,318 24, 226 25, 813 
Safety Mut. Cas. Company..... 25, 000) 873, 738 361, 609 40, 000 447, 129) 318, 691 36, 650 231,624 26,729 235, 124) 6,773 10, 637 217, 713 
St. Paul Hospital & Cas. Co... e 333, 775 227, 630 eee 106, 144 46, 595) 170, 215 856, 567 eee 825, 517 452,377 370, 259 2,881 
St. Paul Mutual Ins, Co...... 858, 476 600,389; 135,000 123, 087 19, 646) 542, 601 911, 267 eee 864, 994) 476,602 338,646 49, 746 
Salem Mut. Fire Ins. Co..... 465, 731 285, 646 on 180, 085) 14, 230} 252, 007 259, 980 78, 846 276,024 144, 688 50, 859 80, 476 
Security Mutual Pire Ins, Co. 400, 432 215, 802 eae 184, 630) 12, 024 197, 877 204, 109 a 189, 730) 95, 236 80, 087 14, 406 
Service Mutual Ins. Co....... 1,877,839} 1,497,497] 180,342 200, 000 482, 997} 917,497) 1,968,045 12,490] 2,132,342 1,583,135 543,992 5, 215 
Shelby Mutual Casualty Co.... +++] 15,633,440) 12,428,171 «.+| 3,205, 269) 5,295,523] 6,571,295] 13,667,233] 260,862] 13,135,129} 7,981,323) 4,542,929 610,877 
Southern Fidelity Mut. Ins.Co. 35, 000) 96, 497 19,091 4, 849} 37, 558) 4, 643) 10, 248 91,014 1,050 90, 827 30, 670 62,014 -1,857 
Southern Mutual Ins. Co...... ess] 2, 679,328 310,173] 100,000) 2, 269, 155) 15, 099) 130,521 261, 042 88, 678 265, 133 52, 769) 116, 781 95, 583 
Square Deal Ins. Co.......++. 2, 848, 918 223, 433 . 2, 625, 484) 20, 278) +++] 1,248,134] 186,905) 1, 248, 134 620, 034 334, 941 293, 160 
Standard Mut. Cas. Company... 1,106,511 604,832} 125,000 376, 678) 311, 160) 277, 046 581,346 eee 549, 582 268, 176 245, 898 35, 508 
Standard Reliance Ins, Co.... 1,660,963} 1,132,341 eee 528, 622) 203, 933) 824,203} 1,095,791 eee 827, 680) 388 , 790} 373,770 65, 120 
State Auto. Ins. Assoc.......| 200,000) 9,305,580/ 6,431,843] 500,000) 2,173,738, 2,738,705, 3,351,735) 8,560,143 eee] 7,775,697] 4,613, 704) 3,534,356] -372,36 
State Farm Mut. Auto. Ins.... +++] 196, 869,957] 126,527, 298 . «| 70, 342, 659] 70, 802, 068] 38, 638, 790] 141, 331, 198] 1, 433, 813) 134824, 024 /103, 647, 589) 31,579, 995 -403, 560 
Sterling Fire Ins. Co........ 945, 285 561, 226 384, 058) 47,712 496, 027 536,171 oes 540,471 310, 169) 196,050 ae 
Tompkins Co-operative Ins. Co 551,815) 305, 345 ove 246, 470) 16,997 279, 316 312, 606 272,392 124, 763 111,913 35, 7 
Town Mut, Dwelling Ins, Co...| 200,000 3,949,922} 2,370,831 weapon 1, 279,091 81,637 2,206,775) 1,654,993 cool 2,873,398 544, 907] 774, 161 00 
Tri-State Mut. Grain Dealers,| 200,000, 2,575,929) 1,513,947 861, 982 85,924 1,220,526} 1,600,539) 175,740) 1,282,917 572, 673 526, 131 184, 11 
Union Insurance Company...... 2,957,240} 1,469,823 1,487,417 316,583 1,065,832} 2,195,840 16,013} 2,091,572/ 1,047,989) 907,529 wae 
Union Mutual Fire Ins. Co.... 1,591, 047 749,865] 186, 544 654 , 638) 54, 426 536,684] 1,093,473} 165,372) 1,031,946 362, 686 375, 229 294,03 
Union Mutual Insurance Co.... 427, 776) 294, 675 133, 101 16,552 269, 066 187, 422) oon 196, 902 92, 630 90,943 ae 

United States Mut. Liab, Ins. 817, 792 338, 464 74, 553 404, 776 308, 903 18, 780 247, 106 18, 155 252, 865 183, 996 12, 854 56, 
Vermont Mut. Fire Ins. Co.... 2,687,853 1,760,975 eee 926,878 162,601 | 1,520,952 1,993,147) 258,243) 1,611,464 748, 736 625, 931 bei 
Virginia Mutual Ins, Co......| 108,149 1,698,508 1,314,437 20, 000 255,927 540,439 708,279 1,759,149} 120,973) 1,631,177] 1,019, 708 505, 649 ny 
Washington Co. Fire Ins, Co.. ° 1, 129, 898) 701,391 ose 428,507 42, 891 631, 119 509, 090 15, 883} 455, 005 215, 674 226, 621 pen 
Western Millers Mut. Ins, Co. 96,500 2,168,290} 1,361,825 eee 709,965 173,037] 1,110,972] 1,497,431) 169,695) 1,469,881 676, 395 582,587 2108 
Western Mutual Fire Ins, Co.. ee 310, 848) 191,415 ° 119, 433 15, 296 168, 221 228, 812 23, 746 224, 065 79,044 114, 024 a 
Western States Mut. Auto. Ins. 1,555,278 1,249,115 306,169 621,188 612,361] 1,378,838 ees] 1,294,015 666, 174 587, 008 oo 
Worcester Mut. Fire Ins, Co. +++] 8,717,056 4,710,981 ees} 4,006,079 280,589] 4,247,991) 3,992,233] 707,688) 3,572,462) 1,337, = 1,461,957 dg 
Workmen’s Mut, Pire Ins, Soc./1,390,964 2,091, 749 91, 849 3,319 605, 62] 4,075 41,554 166, 267 4, 740 161, 148 86, 3 89, 723) pe 

Wyoming Valley Pire Ins. Co.. eed 440, 765 329, 556) ood 111, 209 53, 705 261, 359 396, 962 ose 375, 764 232,814 183, 860 40, 












































* Por a more comprehensive financial exhibit of these companies consult the Spectator’s 1953 Pire Index and Handy Chart. 
C Includes $1,500 dividends paid to stockholders. 


5 Includes membership fees. 


stockholders. / Includes $8,181 dividends paid to stockholders. 
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D Includes $85,224 less dividends on reinsurance. 
G Includes $7,000 dividends paid to stockholders. 


4 Includes $30,000 interest paid to Guarantors. 


& Includes $8,784 dividends paid to 
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unearned premium reserve in- 
creased by $44,484 during the year 
and was further increased by $38,- 
828 in January 1953 by re-pur- 
chase of ceded insurance from the 
reinsurer. 

Assets on December 31, 1952 to- 
taled $632,299, an increase of 47 
per cent over the prior year. A 
comparison of total assets with 
all liabilities and reserves showed 
that for each $100 of liabilities, the 
company had $389.10 of assets, re- 
flecting a surplus position that is 
exceedingly strong, the company 
announced. 


Fireman's Fund 


A consolidated underwriting 
profit of $3,296,160 and a net in- 
vestment income of $6,947,629 
were reported by the Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Group for 1952. 
This campares favorably with an 
underwriting profit of $580,789 and 
a net investment income of $6,204,- 
636 in 1951. 


Consolidated admitted assets 
totaled $293,259,988, compared 
with $269,552,852 in 1951. Consol- 
idated net premium writings of 
$146,155,000 were made up as fol- 
lows: fire and allied lines, $52,- 
914,000; ocean and inland marine 
$29,917,000; automobile $36,681,- 
000; casualty and surety, $20,688,- 
000; reinsurance, $5,975,000. 


Republic 


Republic Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas, had total assets of 
$27,123,961 at year end, an in- 
crease of $3,611,596. Premiums 
written increased $1,676,777 to a 
total of $13,908,927. 

Surplus to policyholders was 
$10,397,342. Combined expense 
and earned loss ratio was 83.9 per 
cent. 


Glens Falls Group 


The annual report of the Glens 
Falls Insurance Group, of Glens 
Falls, N. Y. showed assets of $119,- 
613,153, compared to $109,208,606 
for 1951. This represents an in- 
crease of 9.5 per cent. Premiums 
written totaled $67,718,037, an in- 


crease of $7,893,294 over the pre- 
ceding year, a gain of more than 13 
per cent. Earned premiums totaled 
$62,724,283, compared with $54,- 
838,780 a year ago. 


Fire Assoc. of Phila. 


The 135th annual report of the 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 
shows admitted assets at conven- 
tion values to be $64,783,560, an in- 
crease of $5,220,287 in 1952. Net 
surplus rose $2,267,297 and pol- 
icyholders’ surplus reached $26,- 
830,529. 

Written premiums of the company 
and its affiliate, Reliance Insurance 
Co. of Philadelphia, amounted to 
$35,772,409, an increase of nearly 
6 per cent. Premiums earned were 
$32,856,480. Casualty and bonding 
lines, recently undertaken by the 
companies, amounted to 9.3 per 
cent of the total. 


Hanover Fire 
The Hanover Fire Insurance Co. 
marked the first year of its second 
century of operation with premium 
income of $26,437,607, an increase 
Continued on page 114 
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Continental offers the most complete 
line of accident-sickness-hospital cover- 
ages available anywhere . . . under one 


That’s why more and more leading 
agencies are turning to Continental to 
make their service to clients complete. 


New opportunities await you, too, in 
our “Department Store” of A&H&H. 
Write today for our full story. 


CONTINENTAL 


CASUALTY COMPANY e 


America’s ONLY Department 
Store of ASH&H Insurance 


CHICAGO 
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of $1,548,848, or approximately 6 
per cent over the 1951 figure of 
$24,888,759. Earned premiums to- 
taled $25,225,830, an increase of 
$2,362,485, or more than 10 per 
cent. The year before they 
amounted to $22,863,345. 

The ratio of losses and loss ex- 
penses incurred to premiums 





earned was 51.35 per cent, down 
from 54.06 per cent in 1951. The 
ratio of expenses incurred to pre- 
miums earned was 44.25 per 
cent, down from 45.45 per cent the 
year before. 


Houston Fire & Casualty 


Premium writings of the Hous- 
ton Fire and Casualty Insurance 
Co. and the General Insurance 
Corporation increased from $9,- 
827,090 to $12,676,942. The policy- 
holders: surplus of the Houston 


you LIVE the difference 












No matter how you figure it, the number of assureds in your files 


is a pretty good index of your income and overhead. 


Obviously, more customers with less overhead is the answer to 


many of a producer’s problems. 


Overtime Oscar does it the hard way. 200 new customers . . 


hours of midnight oil. 


His sun-tanned friend does it the sensible, Zurich way—with 


GROUP. 200 new customers . 


He can afford to relax. 


The Zurich Group Department is working for him—paying claims, 


servicing, billing . . . promoting new customers. 
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Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE: 135 S. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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. . 2 more weeks in the sun. 


Of course he costs us money— 
we have to airmail his monthly 


commission checks. 
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Fire and Casualty Co. increased 
from $3,167,128 to $5,551,057 and 
policyholders surplus of the Gen- 
eral Insurance Corp. is $2,010,177. 


Loyalty Group 


The premium writings of the 
Loyalty Insurance Group, of which 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. of New- 
ark, New Jersey, is the leading 
company, had premium writings 
for 1952 amounting to $143,539,- 
944, an increase of $17,358,596. 

Total Group assets amounted to 
$231,143,625, an increase of $27,- 
408,164. Net income from invest- 
ments during the year amounted 
to $6,283,496, an increase of $408,- 
097 over 1951. Policyholders’ sur- 
plus, on an insurance commis- 
sioner’s valuation, amounted to 
$54,844,974. 


Insurance Company of Texas 


Assets of the Insurance Com- 
pany of Texas Insurance Group, of 
Dallas, Texas, showed a 352 per 
cent increase at the end of 1952, 
rising from $1,798,371 in 1951 to 
$6,335,013 in 1952. Premium in- 
come rose from $4,136,745 in 1951 
to $12,287,086 in 1952, a 297 per 
cent gain. Capital and surplus 
went from $701,296 in 1951 to $2,- 
506,428 last year. 


Phoenix-Hartford Group 


Written premiums of the 
Phoenix-Hartford Insurance 
Group increase 15.2 per cent for 
a total of $73,209,606, compared 
to $63,562,086 in 1951. The com- 
pany announced that this volume 
of business exceeded any previous 
year in the group’s history. Con- 
solidated assets of the companies 
showed growth from $154,057,290 
in 1951 to $170,227,140 in 1952. 
Capital funds increased from 
$76,579,276 in 1951 to $82,278,972 
for 1952. 


American Group 


The American Insurance Group 
of Newark, N. J., realized a mul- 
tiple line underwriting profit of 
$1,950,887 in 1952, compared with 
an overall loss of $805,465 in 1951. 
Net premiums written were $77,- 
795,397, an increase of $2,695,388 
over the previous year. This gain, 
according to the companies’ an- 
nouncement, was chiefly due to 4 
substantial rise in casualty 
premiums. 

An underwriting profit of $4,- 
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938,108 was achieved in fire, allied 
lines and marine operations, while 
casualty operations resulted in an 
underwriting loss of $2,887,221. 
Admitted assets for the group 
were $153,515,671, an increase of 
$13,592,760. Surplus rose to 
$47,543,678, an increase of $5,- 
611,177. 


New Hampshire Fire 


The assets of the New Hamp- 
shire Fire Insurance Co. rose 
$5,669,374 in 1952 to a total of 
$45,938,172. An increase in pre- 
miums written of $3,485,576, or 
nearly 22 per cent, to a total of 
$19,371,104, required segregation 
of an additional $2,513,522 in the 
unearned premium reserve, the 
company announced. 

This resulted, despite relatively 
favorable loss and expense ratios, 
in a small net underwriting loss of 
$120,389 being recorded. Net in- 
vestment income, however, coupled 
with an increase in value of the 
company’s investments, was suffi- 
cient to increase the surplus by 
$1,034,462 after provision for divi- 
dends, federal income taxes and 
special reserves. 


Granite State Fire 


The Granite State Fire Insur- 
ance Co. of Manchester, New 
Hampshire, reported total assets 
of $10,800,869, an increase of 
$1,203,307 over 1951. A 17 per 
cent increase totaling $708,942 in 
the unearned premium reserve due 
to a larger volume of business 
reduced a trade profit to a small 
deficit of $18,872. Net investment 
income and an increase in the 
value of the company’s invest- 
ments however, increased surplus 
to $2,819,100 after dividends and 
federal income taxes. 


hetna 

The premium income of the 
Aetna Life and affiliated com- 
panies increased $65,977,394 to 


$589,831,457 during 1952. Of this 
amount, $185,346.300 was recorded 
by the three affiliates. 

Surplus in the Casualty & Surety 
Co. was $88,775,448, an increase 
of $3,769,957. The contingency re- 
serve increased by $3,900,000, to- 
taling $18,500,000 for this com- 








Pany. Assets increased $27,241,- 
479, reaching a total of $222,- 
712,821. 

Surplus in the Automobile In- 
Surance Co. was up $1,836,586, 
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totaling $21,651,057. The contin- 
gency reserve increased $1,600,000 
to $8,100,000; assets increased 
$8,455,530 to total $94,438,301. 
For the Standard Fire Insur- 
ance Co., surplus went up $623,061 
to $5,303,306. Contingency re- 
serves increased $300,000 to $1,- 
500,000; assets increased by $2,- 
071,367 to a total of $19,907,771. 


U.S. F. & 6. 


Policyholders’ surplus for the 
United States Fidelity and Guar- 





antee Co., of Baltimore, Md., in- 
creased $8,295,393 in 1952. Net 
premiums written were $168,910,- 
198, an increase of $25,500,540. 
Total admitted assets were $273,- 
306,478, an increase of $32,090,151. 





Beneficiaries of pension plans 
of 985 property insurance carriers 
received $22,219,000 in payments 
in 1951. 

Source: The Spectator Insur- 
ance Year Book 1952. 





Worcester Mutual 


Fire Insurance Company 


ESTABLISHED 


1823 


Oldest Fire Insurance Company in Massachusetts 


An Annual Report looks to be dull 
reading because it is a simple statement 
of cold facts and figures . . . the kind of 
figures you need for evidence of a com- 
pany’s strength. 

In the report of the Directors to the 
first annual meeting of the Worcester 
Mutual, on December 8, 1824, it was 
stated, “4 strict regard to economy has 
been observed in relation to every expense 
from a persuasion that the prosperity of the 
institution depends very much upon this 
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Casu 1n Banks ANpD OFFICE 


” 


principle.” This has been a sound guid- 
ing principle. Its continuing application 
has enabled the Company to pay divi- 
dends regularly. 

Through wars, depressions, panics and 
calamities the Worcester Mutual has con- 
tinued to function in the interests of its 
policyholders. An agency-writing com- 
pany since its organization, it has worked 
closely with its agents, not only for better 
policyholder service, but for improved 
fire protection. 


ASSETS 
$771,988.48 





_, re Bonps 
Yast a” U. S. GoveRNMENT — 2,861,224.23 
_Mataiat State, County anp MunicipaL 540,641.96 
; ; ForEIGN ae a 125,717.73 
INDUSTRIAL , 170,107.76 
Pusuic UTILitiEs . 1,377,213.02 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS Rannoap 248,201.66 
Stocks 
Officers RAILROAD . er gee: 8 70,800.00 
perneee 38. Baws President Pusuic Utiities = PFp. 291,300.00 
‘Chairman of the Board Com. 21 1,960.00 503,260.00 
C. Craruin Younc Vice President Banks AND Trust CoMPANIES . 265,633.00 
Joun P. Sepewick I . 
Chairman of Finance Committee NDUSTRIAL AND 
Rosert L. FREEMAN MiscELLANEOuS PrFp. 483,600.00 
lial fm a nee Com. 493,294.00 976,894.00 
linilams Goowaut, aa Morteaces (First Liens) 2,591.05 
Sststant Secretary A ’ B 90 d 
ee GENTS’ BaLances (not over ays 
Assinent Treasurer due) ‘ 464,422.85 
Directors Rea Estate 306,113.60 
Harry Harrison 
; Chairman of oe ead Oruer ASsETs . 32,246.72 
—— $8,717,056.06 
a WuitNney a, ee 
elire 
C. CLariin Younc LIABILITIES 
President— 
Claflin-Sumner Coal Co. RESERVE FOR: 
a oe Losses AND ApjustMEeNT Expenses $280,588.54 
The Davis Press, Inc. UNEARNED PREMIUMS 4,247,991.17 
Vee > Bove ee eae eee 25,021.48 
Seshian i Mutter. Bee, Taxes ($60,000.00 Federal) . . 
Mixors M. ROWE | ($71,233.59 All Others) 131,233.59 
resident of the Company 
Joun P. Sepcwicx Aut Oruer LiaBILitTIEs 26,146.59 
Vice President— 
State Mutual Life Assurance Co. Surp.ius To PoLicyHOLDERS 4,006,074.69 
Epwarp L. Cuirrorp —_—_-. 
President— $8,71 7,056.06 


Worcester County Trust Co. 


AN AGENCY-WRITING COMPANY ISSUING ONLY NON-ASSESSABLE POLICIES 
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STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT 


ance in force stands at $294,744,- 
075. New paid-for business was 
$42,510,344, an increase of 7.9 per 
cent over 1951. 


Philadelphia Life 


RES U LTS O b 1 9 5 a The Philadelphia Life Insur- 


ance Company announces life in- 
surance purchases in 1952 of 
$40,440,898. Life insurance in 


Life Companies Report force is now $186,795,935. Com- 


pany surplus was increased to 
$1,200,000. During 1952, $2,024, 


Year's Statistics in 579 was paid out to policyholders 


Annual Statements 


Bankers National Life 


The Bankers National Life In- 
surance Company, Montclair, New 
Jersey, reports the total new busi- 
ness paid for was $48,956,224, an 
increase over 1951 of 55 per cent. 
The increase in insurance in force 
during the year was $33,595,363, a 
gain of 91 per cent over the 1951 
increase, bringing the total insur- 
ance in force to $224,057,181. The 
average new policy sold was $6,295 
against $6,003 the year before. 

Comparable increases were re- 
flected in the Accident and Health 
and Hospitalization field with a 
gain of more than 30 per cent in 
total premiums. 


Occidental Life of California 


Ordinary and group life sales 
for 1952 were $795,376,350. Life 
insurance in force was $3,958,- 
157,549, an increase of 21 per cent 
over last year. 

Accident and sickness premiums 
reached $36,669,546, an increase 
of 44 per cent over last year. 


Farm Bureau Companies 


The Farm Bureau Insurance 
Companies, Columbus, Ohio, re- 
ports that policies in force in- 
creased to 2,324,000. Assets are 
now $139,000,000. Payments to 
claimants, beneficiaries, and pol- 
icyholders amounted to $50,000,- 
000. 


Colonial Life 


The Colonial Life Company, 
East Orange, N. J., had year-end 
assets of $52,660,525. Total insur- 
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and beneficiaries. Assets are 
$31,882,490. 


National Life and Accident 


The National Life and Accident 
Insurance Company, Nashville, 
































Continued on page 119 
——— ete 
Investments of U. S. Life Insurance Companies (January) 
(000,000 Omitted) 
Acquired Held Net Change 
in Holdings 
Type of Investment Jan Jan 1 Mo 1 Mo Jan 31 Jan 31 Dec 1952 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 to Jan 1983 
BONDS 
Govern —_ ee $305 $376 $305 $10,329 $10,893 $+134 
Canada.......... 3 2 3 2 1 ons + : 
State, Provincial, Local.. U.S............... 19 —_ "8 1,150 «1,149 + 24 
Canada..... 14 a 14 a 622 569 +17 
Other. . : ahead i 2 2 
World Bank.......... ee ; tia 128 93 - § 
| aE: Sie jae 41 34 41 34 3,509 3,286 +31 
Eh cxageddas ik ; ; 38 45 F 
Public Utility.......... U.S....... 53 60 53 60 11,623 10,898 + 3 
Foreign. .... 1 1 379 361 + 1 
Other...... seas Nos 229 237 229 237 «= 113,289»: 11,203 +159 
Foreign . 17 17 3 505 342 +1 
TOTAL 753 657 753 657 42,333 39,758 +424 
PREFERRED STOCKS 
Railroad.......... ae 5 95 86 
Foreign. .. . ae ‘ , 
Public Utility.......... U.S...... = 11 2 11 613 568 +7? 
Foreign... . ; - ; - 
I oo entecasaccs ca caeixes 5 2 5 2 792 797 + 10 
Foreign... . F 1 1 ‘ 
oe 13 13 13 13 1,501 1,452 +17 
COMMON STOCKS 
|” ee VS ocuua Wieder, -alakax Bleeds 31 30 
Dc sadeutdr seuvey cannery Gant ~ 
Public Utility.......... U.$............. 3 2 3 2 207 176 + 
Foreign... . ae és bas , 
RES a... 5 7 5 7 479 433 + 8 
Foreign err ° 1 waa re 
TOTAL : 4 8 4 718 639 + 2% 
MORTGAGES 
Farm... 1 VA . ‘ i. 26 29 ‘ 
Other... 38 30 38 30 1,169 1,501 + 10 
Non-Farm. — OS 78 67 78 67 5,725 5,308 + 3 
28 62 28 62 3,358 3,167 + 9 
Other 203 190 203 190 10,618 9,531 +9 
TOTAL 347 349 347 349 §«21,396 +919, 536 +151 
REAL ESTATE 
Company Used i 1 2 1 2 402 382 +7 
Investment... . . Residential . . ; dees 2 449 356 - 4 
Commercial..... 6 S 5 984 826 + 12 
Other...... , .... Farm uke cae aves 19 22 +1 
Non-Farm.. aka 26 38 - S. 
Se... <. 7 12 7 12 1,880 1,624 + 12 
POLICY LOANS.... LRA Sos 43 42 43 42 2,718 2,587 +19 
CASH....... : ; XXX XXX XXX XXX 1,073 1,163 — 4 
OTHER ASSETS... oa Xxx XxX Xxx XXX 2,002 1,795 - 5 
—_ — ws 
_ ceucucececcceccecceces $1,171 $1,082 $1,171 $1,082 $73,621 $68,554 $+587 





_ Totals for U. S. companies estimated on basis of reports from life insurance companies representing 97% of al! assets 
The amounts shown represent book values for all items except “Other Assets” and “Total.” Net change in holdings for the 
month may sometimes be greater than acquisitions for a particular item due to rounding, write-ups and other adjustments. 
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Early Returns... 





from financial statements of Life Insurance Companies for 1952 






































Total 
Total U. 8. Accuma- Policy- Total Paid Total 
NAME OF COMPANY Capital Admitted Government lated Presiuzs Death bolders Insurance Insurance 
Paid-Up Assets Holdings Reserves Received Benefits | Benefits Written * In Force * 
$ > > $ $ $ > $ $ 

Acacia Mutual, OD. C..cscccccccccceecees eee 262, 802, 277 44, 518, 988 236, 958, 113 31,879,924 | 6,983,772 | 12,440,878 | 130,575, 163 | 1, 202, 723,042 
dccredited Hospital & Life, Missouri... 75, 000 255,501 174, 256 98, 702 579, 692 10,396 296, 800 2,255, 771 1,848,357 
dserican Casualty & Life, Texas........ 50, 000 680,372 1,000 218, 076 1, 705, 782 12, 222 941,041 | A 8,579,196 8,951,196 
merican Christian Life, N.Dakota...... 200, 064 634, 880 187,600 326, 748 466, 380 61,275 199, 556 138, 000 3, 226, 880 
american Home Life, Kansas......+.e+e++ ove 6, 250, 909 461,018 5,464, 934 839, 244 126, 656 244,336 3,371, 202 31,455,372 
American Income, Indiana........ evoces e ee 111,115 25, 000 59,682 490, 152 3,702 114, 192 468, 352 2,951,003 
Mmerican Life, Maryland.......+.seseees 30, 000 596, 580 106, 804 434,406 479, 252 26,681 54,491 6,478,637 9, 698, 652 
Merican Life, Alabama........6+ceeeees 230, 860 9, 272, 707 826, 742 7,532,070 3,610,019 414, 200 786,511 42, 976, 650 83, 333, 245 
Mmerican Mutual Life, Iowa,........+.++ ove 45,402, 589 5,007, 889 37,814, 908 4,523,590 1,529,711 | 2,135,885 22, 809, 549 168, 647,990 
dserican Security Life, Texas.......... 100,000 1,172,433 322,259 473,175 1,537, 648 11,197 631, 741 885,061 1, 735,301 
Meerican Standard Life, Texas.......... 100, 000 518, 997 228, 328 242,924 810, 106 36, 564 88,818 9, 283,917 9, 575, 607 
Mmerican United Life, Indiana...... coco eee 100, 014, 232 10, 684,311 82, 957, 135 10,966,729 | 4,010,845 | 5,854,305 93,576, O71 526,301,551 
mustin Life, TexaS..........+++. cevcces 100, 000 512,742 9,700 262, 396 247, 887 6,400 40,439 2,566, 709 7,472,299 
Baltimore Life, Maryland......... eocesce eee 46, 237, 406 7,676,321 40, 281, 079 8,063,776 | 1,271,384] 2,448,963 39,517, 257 242, 557,403 
Bankers Health & Life, Georgia......... 1,000 ,000 10, 923,926 2,769,092 8, 088, 214 3,431,174 348,168 1, 027,021 29,040, 795 75,490, 195 
Bankers Life & Casualty, Illinois...... 1,000, 000 51, 085, 626 3,179, 747 28,539, 996 72,627, 709 723,330 | 34,881, 779 139, 977, 140 265, 186, 085 
Bankers Life, Towa. ......scceeceseesees eee 618, 175, 162 55,000, 107 511, 909, 744 73,670,129 | 12,798,872 | 31,111,375 | 231,661,018 | 1,801,476, 851 
Bankers Mutual Life, Illinois.......... coe 4, 236, 698 328, 202 3,573,657 1, 204, 386 181,423 224,405 5, 139, 425 34, 273,014 
Bankers National Life, New Jersey...... 1,102,500 41,652,127 1, 226,070 30,361, 624 6,468, 660 890, 662 1,620, 159 53,344,539 224, 057,181 
Bankers Union Life, Colorado...... ccees 250,000 8, 734, 061 560, 000 5, 896, 625 1,384, 264 127,404 200, 746 2,852,494 37,533,996 
Beneficial Life, Utah. .....ccscecescees 750, 000 55, 968, 965 12, 897,451 46, 468, 075 7, 924, 316 964,261 | 2,037,324 42,085, 510 273, 026,450 
Beneficial Standard Life, California... 1,000, 000 9,345,539 2, 866, 644 2,532,407 8, 983, 139 49,612| 2,788,894 13, 458, 917 33, 121,577 
Berkshire Life, Mass....... ecccccccocce 140, 066, 834 20, 244, 778 124, 603, 584 13,349,981 | 3,724,831] 6,750,534 46, 506, 920 422,770, 144 
Boston Mutual Life, Mass........seeeee% eee 44,357,270 coe 38,405, 278 9, 061, 004 1,003,727] 2,989, 165 45, 896, 767 225, 298, 339 
Business Men’s Assur.Co. of America,Mo.| 4,000,000 109, 966, 534 15, 901, 336 84,007, 248 30, 700, 561 2,520,706 | 14,189,927 167, 767, 725 629, 313,673 
Calif.-Western States Life, Calif...... 3,429, 980 137, 213,876 24,384, 864 104, 619, 783 30,994,755 | 4,169,925 | 17,590,859 | 121,887,502 813, 396, 988 
Canada Life Assurance, Canada.......... 1,000,000 426, 109, 818 97,992, 745 357,033, 094 42,816,847 | 11,305,918 | 23,474,471 | 236,120,103 | 1,606, 290,432 
Capital Life, Colorado........ssseees- oe 250,000 28,375, 358 4,025,512 25,048, 265 3,503,534 935,356 | 1,808,271 12, 262,993 133,326,062 
Carolina Life, South Carolina......... 1,000,000 24,930, 873 1, 681, 245 21, 586, 614 7,276, 306 883,678 | 1,526,824 61, 094, 638 225, 447,629 
Central Assurance Company, Ohio........ coe 1, 166,223 402, 686 547, 762 356, 016 12,346 101,419 1,410, 194 5, 212, 082 
Central Standard Life, Illinois........ 1, 000, 000 87, 254, 747 25, 961,076 69, 649, 920 10,232,015 | 2,745,424| 5,408,646 45, 019, 780 345, 686, 157 
Citizens Home, Virginia..........ssee0- 195, 000 1,821,406 439, 705 1,378, 145 1,310,498 87,456 311, 968 13, 504, 043 17,691,422 
Coastal States Life, Georgia........... 250,000 6,074,932 607, 561 2,139, 496 2,565,672 173,813 238, 189 19, 766, 225 68,131,729 
College Life, Indiana.........seese0- oe 200, 000 2,097,482 242,680 1, 530, 096 1,334, 845 75, 858 86, 640 19, 103,400 60, 029, 181 
Colonial Life, New Jersey.....seesseees 900, 000 52,660, 525 5,911,341 47,433, 538 9,544, 285 1,241,577] 3,003, 843 46,011, 646 294, 774,075 
Columbian Mutual Life, N.Y......seeee0- coe 4, 915, 597 1, 819, 980 3, 770, 386 3, 756, 742 332, 092 818, 163 12, 120, 900 65,682, 719 
Columbus National Life, Ga...... eecccece 175,000 396, 865 100, 668 53,502 372, 030 11, 299 100, 650 11,045,397 14, 448,977 
Combined America, TexaS.......ssceeseees 100, 000 700,219 304,167 441, 482 778,697 2,310 262,862 5, 571,650 4, 291,629 
Comercial Life, Arizona........ coccece 136, 234 3,637,927 126, 383 2, 775, 776 827,972 56, 259 537, 712 3,302, 186 28, 434, 963 
Commercial & Industrial Life, Texas.... 1,500, 000 7,296,183 1, 657, 780 1,259, 739 758, 465 31,913 99, 509 34,318, 208 30, 245,474 
Comercial Travelers, Utah........++++. 150, 000 7, 214, 400 1, 711,612 4, 551, 181 2, 209, 536 136,940 707, 183 5,094, 505 29, 768, 556 
Companion Life, N.Y......+-+. eccccece eee 500, 000 2, 223, 766 1,055, 954 792, 652 1, 076, 721 250, 528 273,875 30, 044, 161 67, 734, 164 
Connecticut General Life, Conn......... 6,900,000; 1,054, 441,140 140, 048, 100 862, 206, 306 186, 870, 641 | 28,434, 764 | 88,994,734}; 484,987,586 | 4,851, 438,541 
Continental Assurance Company, I11..... 6,500, 000 241, 118,731 26, 383, 248 187, 584, 890 72,337,531 | 12,520,291 | 32,001,909} 323,614,279/| 2, 177,900,948 
Cosmopolitan Life, Tenn........+-sse+ ee 405, 200 5, 116, 246 2, 143,077 3, 249, 792 1,477, 914 220,679 260,027 17, 650,470 53,589,645 
Cuna Mutual, Wisconsin............++ eee eve 7,431, 775 1,275, 252 2, 782,179 7,982,311 | 3,883,867] 4,665, 174 88,427,055 | 1,048,375, 096 
Delaware Mutual Life, Del....... evecece eee 671, 332 35, 226 499,954 92, 735 36, 222 46, 483 522, 366 2,699,338 
Dixie Life & Health, Plorida........... 105 ,000 456, 500 84,680 260,427 902,449 71,539 295,620 20,927, 858 20, 413, 942 
Sisko Security Life, B.C..cccccccccccece 126,210 512,551 126,000 354, 004 595,777 46,400 141,382 11,569, 358 12,694,110 
Ter G68a, Gils. esesevccoceses eovccce 150, 000 1,048,099 164, 931 790,377 462, 499 17,505 64,711 3,818, 000 8, 368,337 
NS rere 2, 000, 000 44,610, 159 12, 243, 320 33, 312, 158 8,096,673 912,919; 1,970,133 3A, 482, 482 227, 484, 903 
Equitable Life Assur.Soc. of U.S.,N.Y.. «++| 6,571,694, 494 578, 532, 808/| 5,698,033, 559 802, 633, 540 143, 775, 005 |355, 480, 929 |2, 444, 206, 801 /19, 037, 101,409 
Beeente LEGR, BiG. cccvcceccccess ecee 1, 000, 000 66, 682, 232 5,358,576 57, 268, 868 10, 884, 461 982,665 2,693, 301 44,872,365 333, 578, 178 
CN GOOG. WRN occ ccccccoccsouss 100, 000 1,848, 133 823, 742 1,054,119 566, 615 46,692 133, 523 2, 289, 358 10, 109,128 
Family Security, TexaS........sececeees 100, 000 972, 690 184, 193 710, 344 419, 856 84,099 97, 198 2,143, 865 10, 393, 032 
Pamily Security Life, S.C.......eseeee- 69,413 379, 022 14, 881 235, 863 393, 538 76, 783 178,327 4, 767, 565 9,377, 795 
Parm Bureau Life, Ohio........secceeees 300,000 47, 050,422 7,971,641 34, 629, 661 12, 125, 306 1,103,920] 1,499,746] 143,309,421 570,332,144 
Parm Bureau Life, MO.......cccccccece ee 100, 000 608,337 368, 963 364, 089 390, 938 18,095 18, 095 3,839, 213 16, 525,382 
Parmers & Bankers Life, Kansas......... 1,000,000 33, 711, 136 5, 235, 030 29, 233, 701 3,300, 837 570,069 1, 131,533 9,316,392 118, 995,079 
ee RO Pic avcedssctaswotosbewe 200,000 6, 710, 600 1, 600, 000 5, 330, 249 1,076, 079 113, 603 215, 562 3,653, 656 34, 641, 264 
Famers & Traders Life, N.Y.....+.see0+ 300, 000 29, 591, 907 3, 159, 656 25, 984, 191 3, 267, 861 496,889 1,026,934 12, 945, 628 129, 326, 126 
Federal Security, Utah........ccccscces 247,028 554,847 104, 029 134,427 440, 920 2,954 3,870 5, 837, 057 8,475,626 
Porest Lawn Life, Calif.........ssee0s ‘ 250, 000 3,474,840 749, 229 2, 776, 524 845, 841 166, 640 203,489 4, 298, 038 18, 722, 796 
Pranklin Li fe, Bll. cccccce cocses eecvcecs 3,468,750 222, 842, 751 30, 780, 489 185,060, 943 48,876, 271 4, 677, 204 8, 966, 483 317, 787, 794 | 1,352, 638, 788 
General American Life, Morccccccccccece eee 195,576,581 34, 763,990 162, 298, 006 31,093,077] 10,959,371] 23, 140, 184 159,401,427] 1,381, 726,532 
General Life Ins.Co. of America, Ga.... 125, 980 398, 567 100, 235 200, 112 279, 735 9,381 20, 831 5, 987, 430 9, 449, 237 
George Washington Life, W.Va......,..-. 250, 000 4,028, 601 555, 079 2, 797, 269 3, 223, 445 20, 983 905, 048 692, 068 15, 319, 451 
Girard Life, Texas... ..scccccesess cocece 650, 000 21, 182,799 1, 942, 418 17,422,591 2, 289, 831 444,355 855, 483 33, 368, 662 126, 273, 064 
Globe BOER, Bibi cwsccccdesces cevcceccee 200, 000 6, 774, 781 1,806, 576 6, 058, 687 821,478 160,439 228, 197 1,987, 616 36, 618, 084 
Golden State Mutual Li fe, Calif........ eee 7,129,334 844,975 5, 522, 219 4, 440, 243 199, 904 1,056, 184 16, 625, 259 75, 142,328 
Government Employees Life, D.C......... 200, 000 1,077, 982 201,647 608, 356 490,681 22,339 26, 176 10,376, 176 22, 485, 277 
Government Personnel Mut.Life, Texas... coe 6, 385, 845 140, 856 5, 502, 016 3, 157, 105 204, 088 494, 881 31, 794,375 83, 314, 896 
Grange Mutual Life, Idaho..... ceccccces eee 2,916, 180 307, 195 1, 724, 427 517, 784 36,471 67, 129 2,673, 247 15, 828, 101 
Great Eastern Mutual Life, Col..e...... 136, 750 565,423 143,377 252, 380 286, 783 18, 481 91,507 1,920, 560 6, 697,499 
Great MOS, FEB is dn iccccdcscccssdens 160, 000 487, 252 175, 000 339, 679 189, 612 17,215 22,268 2, 157, 163 8, 681,381 
Great Northwest Life, Wash........+ coos 250, 000 5, 754, 287 967,810 3,883,301 775, 716 84,112 193, 459 3, 694, 232 26, 166,077 
Great Southern Life, Texas.....csses. ee 3,000, 000 136, 196, 765 19, 205, 102 115, 748, 800 15, 386,807} 3,676,647) 6,276,716 72, 564, 142 592, 080,462 
Great-West Life Assur. ,Canada........+. 1, 000, 000 446, 027, 252 14, 618, 387 378,397, 211 60,329,155] 9,640,809) 29,343,185] 220,133,681] 1,776,936, 986 
es 
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. . . 
from financial statements of Life Insurance Companies for | 952 
Total 
Total U. 8. Accam- Policy- Total Paid Total 
NAME OF COMPANY Capital Admitted Government lated Premiums Death holders Insurance Insorance 
Paid-Up Assets Holdings Reserves Received Benefits Benefits Written In Force* 
$ > $ ° $ $ 3 $ $ 

Guarantee Reserve Life, Col........++5+ 236,127 4, 898, 006 275, 790 4, 076,086 2, 128, 163 255, 657 674,32 22, 252,591 52, 239, 575 
Guaranty Life, Ga......scccecccecscees e 100, 000 1, 188, 852 329,585 719, 928 476,574 46, 640 69, 423 3, 220, 272 8, 156, 884 
Guaranty Union Life, Calif............. eee 7,515, 844 961, 243 5, 681, 553 2,303,115 619, 598 1,343, 626 31, 020,611 79, 280, 225 
Home Friendly Ins.Co. of Wd. ... ....... ee 10, 750,377 1, 365, 000 7,110,510 1,753,921 300, 468 496, 265 7, 790, 709 47, 127, 560 
Mome Life, N.Y. ccccccccccccccccceccoces eee 269, 137, 949 30,027, 729 229, 051,998 29,230,937 | 6,364,039 | 12,013,635 159, 989, 270 | 1, 104, 126, 739 
Home Life Ins.Co. of America, Del...... 750,000 51, 081, 567 3, 704, 206 47,181,040 9,352,738 991,821 2,585, 706 26, 067,053 262, 968, 423 
Home Security Life, N.C....eeeceecceees 1,000,000 22, 894, 861 5, 776, 202 19,424,413 5, 338, 280 559, 439 1,108, 501 43, 195,321 157, 180, 572 
Home Security Life, Okla........+...+.- 50, 000 1, 371, 921 151, 735 1, 220, 528 367, 163 70,359 71,435 2,841, 730 15, 921, 014 
Home State Life, Okl]a......cecececceees 340,000 12, 384, 873 1, 108, 808 10, 688, 214 3,115,590 217,611 519,575 37, 284,831 126, 137, 461 
Homesteaders Life, I0Wa@.......eeeeeeees eee 7,389, 735 1,507,615 6,629,051 1, 644, 045 654, 145 772,425 5, 779,575 37,500, 832 
Hoosier Farm Bureau Life, Ind.......... eee 11, 598, 887 2,095, 989 8, 852, 983 3,593,475 183, 363 984, 500 18, 120, 458 98, 299, 368 
Horace Mann Life, Ill......eceeescceees eee 386,352 140, 000 61, 736 104, 760 1,000 409 2, 042, 000 3,710,479 
Independence Life & Accident, Ky....... 300,000 1,637, 780 515, 955 481, 666 2,050, 944 4,990 692,871 8,051,437 9, 881, 028 
Independent Life, Md.....ececececceeees 400, 000 3, 180, 030 875, 800 2,138, 616 811, 206 79, 985 230, 285 5, 977,040 18, 328, 546 
Inter Ocean, O10. ...cccececccceccesees 500, 000 5,342, 815 1,058,351 2, 308, 400 8,090,516 101,445 4,181, 946 16, 801,325 25, 749,922 
Towa Life, TOWA.....cccccccccceceeesees 212,520 12,367, 667 coe 8,374,135 3,306,571 250, 380 302, 854 24, 560, 055 157, 247, 469 
Jackson Mutual Life, Ill. .....ceeeeeeee eee 1,211, 565 305, 000 843, 666 535, 465 114, 588 123,428 4,009,359 11, 528, 263 
Jefferson National Life, Ind........... 300,000 9,632, 505 1, 612, 866 6,416, 658 2, 907, 355 169, 949 857,598 14, 244,364 81, 876, 783 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Mass......... +++ | 3,540,545,595 | 409,680,824] 2,889,531,291 | 514, 169,874 | 76,937,593 |200,598,094 |1,496, 604,648 |13,383, 561, 600 
Kansas Farm Life, Kansas........++++++ ° 100, 000 1, 763, 835 365, 150 1, 203, 763 770, 243 60, 460 62, 066 7, 527, 933 34, 026, 309 
Knights Life, Pemma......-.sccceeeeeces 1, 500, 000 48,483, 201 4, 289, 150 39, 949, 516 10, 843,109 | 1,104,574 | 2,207,293 58, 691,532 354, 078, 604 
Lamar Life, MiSS...ssccccccececcccases 1,000,000 48,038, 192 6,453, 805 41,378,524 4, 603, 006 907, 224 1, 682, 781 17, 438, 664 162,349, 690 
Legal Standard Life, Texas............. 100, 000 851,475 466, 075 52,050 143, 606 7, 682 9,885 2, 851,817 5, 587, 642 
Liberty Life, S.C. .ccccccccccccsecccecs 2,000,000 63,714, 114 5, 984, 754 53, 668,615 14,336,029 | 2,359,087 | 4,308,371 120, 057,498 538, 546, 771 
Liberty National Life, Ala....... eoccce 2, 500, 000 126, 109, 436 13, 484, 267 107,079, 091 33,550,190 | 5,323,588 | 7,086,354 171, 168, 584 822, 538, 252 
Life Ins. Co. of Georgia, Ga........... 7,000, 000 79, 869, 639 9,540, 131 60, 062, 687 42,591,080 | 4,315,108 9, 854,128 | 325, 142, 996 927, 584, 863 
Life Ins. Co. of Texas, Texas........ ee 100, 000 250, 035 100, 000 28, 106 209, 693 5,672 112, 247 8, 626,339 8,875,515 
Life Ins. Co. Of Va, Va......ceceeeee «+ | 12,000,000 370, 670, 127 407474, 198 262, 711,138 43,119,640 | 6,794,975 | 16,223,626 | 218,235,975 | 1,455, 214, 14 
Lincoln Mutual Life, Neb.........ssee0. eee 5,589, 290 388,494 3,546,332 631,541 226, 021 351,791 5, 914, 063 23, 340, 633 
Lincoln Mutual Life & Casualty, N.D.... eee 1,550, 897 329, 000 876,947 920,443 40, 509 372, 505 490, 800 7,312,313 
Lincoln Natioual Life, Ind..........++. (C10,000,000 | C 883,600, 146 | C 95, 756,424) C 698, 567, 832 96, 270,838 | 27,970, 256 | 45,020,980 | 751, 241,955 | 5, 760, 054, 859 
Lutheran Mutual Life, Iowa...........+. eee 54, 007, 177 5, 673, 732 43, 774,441 7,041, 762 775, 834 1, 284, 824 30, 643,112 269, 601, 824 
Mammoth Life & Accident, Ky.......+.+s+ 200, 000 4,079, 714 947,443 2, 804,009 2,563,717 200, 174 616, 265 19, 689, 023 34, 845, 739 
Manhatton Life, N.Y..seeceeeeeseeees eee 570,000 74,671,312 4, 800, 000 67, 150,352 13,413,872 | 2,313,806 | 4,738, 766 81, 134, 586 354, 570, 170 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Mass........ «++ | 1,564,065,796] 171,650,783} 1,312, 783,379 130,370,363 | 30,423,366 | 62,019,717 | 400, 810,694 | 3,624, 301, 430 
Metropolitan Life, N.Y......+sseeeeees ° +++ [11,592, 529, 046 |1, 844, 608, 306 |10,400, 057, 654 1, 577, 147,283 |335,587, 962 | 944,615, 434 |4,812, 168, 287 |51,854, 261, 454 
Metropolitan Mutual Assurance, I1l..... oo 6,331,839 1,181,180 4, 254, 209 3, 104,409 461, 239 477,923 27,328,027 68, 193, 151 
Michigan Life, Mich......... eevcccccecce 600, 000 11, 288, 051 2,091,132 7,876,412 4, 110,526 515,652] 3,004,685 29, 265, 934 91, 170, 877 
Midland Mutual Life, Ohio........ eoccce 300, 000 75,875, 380 23, 503, 099 62, 187, 249 7,171,009; 1,460,828 | 3,080,669 27, 160,199 240, 552, 926 
Midwest Life Ins. , NebD.....ceeececcseses 300, 000 10,775, 351 2, 819, 199 8,598,329 1, 602, 531 273, 563 512,059 10,545,512 60, 084, 983 
Midwestern United Life, Ind.........+.. 306, 000 2, 858, 496 350, 000 1, 384, 584 1,450, 942 60, 895 62,000 23, 845, 073 58, 271, 241 
Minnesota Mutual Life, Minn............ eee 151, 792, 393 10, 216, 405 125, 232,575 22,443,618 | 4,127,989] 7,328,455 | 162,590,318 928, 390,979 
Monumental Life, Md......ceececeecceees 5,000,000 136,835,991 34, 550, 565 117, 431, 365 22, 882, 804 2,310,865 | 6,042,611 86, 828,583 737, 182, 679 
Mutual Benefit Life, N.J......... eoccee ++] 1,427, 260,010 241,840, 963] 1,278, 455, 053 116, 617,504 | 35,801,778 | 61,375,060 | 277,932,830 | 3, 247,812, 166 
Mutual Life, W.V.cccccccccccccccccccece eee | 2,267,496, 993 228,628,323] 1,966,017, 485 146, 702,356 | 56,861,498 | 97,201,870 | 313, 875,237 | 4, 648, 703, 850 
Mutual Savings Life, Mo........- eccccce eee 19,375, 610 5, 140, 768 17, 892,621 611,424 558, 081 957, 139 1, 742, 729 41,533, 968 
Mutual Savings Life, Ala..........ee00. 497,025 6,085, 967 686, 000 3,882,399 2,925,101 400, 535 507,414 56, 269, 817 82, 002, 139 
National Educators Life, Texas......... 100, 000 2, 779,499 92,453 1,971, 864 2, 082, 446 81, 407 210,446 15, 229,316 31, 041, 029 
National Equity Life, Ark....... eccccee 210,000 6,008, 776 724, 516 4, 413, 690 928,382 120,813 210, 485 10, 077,939 38, 393, 046 
National Guardian Life, Wisc........... eee 33, 967,636 3,697, 700 28, 186, 248 4, 043,375 634, 533 1, 098,443 18, 642, 580 142, 650, 096 
Natioual Life & Accident, Tenn.........| 20,000,000 431,020, 909 42, 428, 220 372, 739, 578 92,638,650] 9,451,758 | 23,758,510! 784,006,651 | 3, 247,479, 350 
National Life of America, S.D........+.. on 3,534,452 767,099 2, 027, 246 1,463, 661 234, 823 308, 332 5,484, 164 28, 697,672 
National Masonic Provident Assoc. , Ohio. ee 2,453, 893 437, 993 509,432 201, 139 3,665 58, 787 148,500 1,292, 360 
National Old Line, Ark........... evcces 226,500 7, 689,449 1,217, 969 5,522,321 3, 268,157 111, 363 198, 902 36, 504, 966 93, 450, 937 
National Public Service, Wash.......... 250, 000 10,714, 916 654,497 7, 984, 270 2, 365, 208 112,951 378,619 13, 565, 642 60, 683, 461 
National Security, Texas......... ececce 100, 000 270,101 eee 15,332 9,361 eee eee 247,000 371, 000 
Nebraska National Life, Neb............ 154, 880 1,024, 277 160, 000 708,523 313,752 7, 984 15, 729 1, 774, 134 10, 044, 358 
New World Life, Wash........ ecccccoce ee 1,134,500 27, 689, 587 4, 257,483 24, 853, 190 3,242,653 712, 274 1,343, 885 14, 476, 745 120, 070, 052 
North American Accident, Ill........++. 1, 000, 000 24,044, 606 3,852,951 18, 310, 861 12,390,327 473,044] 5,058,740 15, 359, 909 105, 443 
North American Reassurance, N.Y........ 2,000, 000 39, 778,567 31,138, 778 27, 358,495 7,090,288] 2,658,171 4,055,428 130,455, 200 540, 276, 800 
North Central Life, Minn............... 200, 550 1,436,414 100, 000 884, 852 432,837 25, 426 47,029 10, 583, 384 14, 756, 622 
Northern Life, Wash...... Ccecccecccocce 1, 200, 000 64, 175,021 9,477,589 49,325,006 9,132,653 1, 201,471 3,240, 693 31,074,450 269, 131,215 
Northwestern Life, Wash........0..++0. e 250,000 3,937,372 900, 978 2, 580, 895 1, 427, 831 128, 856 499,081 6, 220, 767 33, 381, 774 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Wisc........ ° +e] 2,909, 967, 606 277, 295, 702} 2,616, 166,311 271, 006,653] 67,051, 888/112,468,273| 490,478,342 6, 886, 833, 499 
Northwestern National, Minn.......... ee 2, 200, 000 229, 791, 725 47, 964, 853 193, 187,093 31,538,309] 6,330,645] 13,642,702 109, 077, 070 1, 092, 080, 457 
Occidental Life......... Ceccccccccoccce 1,060, 000 22, 128, 160 8,473, 980 17, 952, 641 3,383, 361 567,631 972, 835 27,549, 222 125, 781, 437 
Ohio State Life, Ohio..........+.. eccce 1,000, 000 65, 122, 179 7,572, 282 57, 078,991 7, 720, 962 1, 053, 625 2, 433, 328 31,462,641 252, 729, 697 
Old American, MO. ...cccccecccccccsecces 300, 000 3,615, 596 1, 688, 987 1, 800, 407 2,004, 431 41,082 496,913 808, 176 3, 011, 619 
Old American Life, Wash........+sssee. 200,000 1,835, 325 350, 686 1, 242, 630 737, 650 29, 070 124, 439 4,959, 105 18, 434, 508 
Old Equity Life, Ind....cscccccccsccces 200, 000 869,697 686, 286) 420,592 1, 184, 536 5,125 327, 109 1,581, 500 1, 746, 250 
Old Line Life, Wisc. ....cccccccccceeees 1, 0u0, 000 46, 336, 818 12, 765, 357 41,053,018 4, 722, 248 1,080,079; 2, 215,869 15, 548, 555 153, 469, 455 
GEE Barely, Gals. cc cccccccescccccceses 30, 000 1, 062, 919 51,000 914, 085 198,716 18, 004 23, 141 1,552,507 7, 492, 398 
Olympic National Life, Wash............ 200, 000 5, 602, 993 855, 000 4,508, 726 1, 456, 298 101,404 31Q, 090 6,412,511 39, 023, 399 
Pacific Mutual Life, Calif........ cove 1,000, 000 440, 183,141 52, 307, 496) 388, 154,433 60, 829,499] 10,297,184] 35,680,310] 245,828,768 1, 365, 023, 113 
Palmetto State Life, S.C........sse.0.- 200, 000 4, 760, 921 132, 800) 4,023, 315 1, 476,594 183, 348 290,191 18, 009,680 42, 288, 303 
Pan-American Life, La......ssssceeseees ee 133,233,038] 11,124,053} 109,481,315] 21, 768,142] 3,500,397] 8,472,668] 122,342,258] 563, 106, 784 
Penn Mutual Life, Pa......csecscecccees ees] 1,406,017, 393 239, 720, 267] 1,191,919, 504 99,645,827] 27, 762,906/ 55,363,002] 325,802,594 3, 215, 656, 651 
Pennsylvania Mutual Life, Pa........... oes 7,516, 434 987, 29 7, 143, 828 1,508, 458 200, 778 480,222 6, 722,392 49, 496, 372 
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52, 239, 575 

8, 156, 884 
79, 280, 225 
47, 127, 560 
04, 126, 739 
62, 968, 423 
57, 180, 572 
15,921,014 
26, 137, 461 
37,500, 832 


98, 299, 368 
3,710,479 
9, 881, 028 

18, 328, 546 

25, 749, 922 

57, 247, 469 

11, 528, 263 

B1, 876, 783 
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34, 026, 309 
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Life Statements 


Continued from page 116 


Tenn., showed a gain for the past 
year of $355,000,000, which was 10 
per cent higher than 1951. Total 
amount of insurance in force is 
$3,247,000,000. In the past three 
years the total life in force*has in- 
creased by almost a billion dollars. 

Increase in assets was $42,800,- 
000, a gain of 11 per cent, bring- 
ing the total assets to $431,000,- 
000. 


Excelsior Life 


Excelsior Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Toronto, had total assets of 
$62,542,158, while income for the 
year amounted to $11,022,710, of 
which $8,383,766 was from new and 
renewal premiums. 

Insurance in force stands at 
$316,994,523, while new insurance 
issued was $42,945,928. 

During the year $4,298,895 was 
added to policy reserves, while $1,- 
126,885 was paid to death claims 
and another $2,184,933 to living 
policyholders. Policy reserves 
now stand at $54,892,087. 


Provident Life and Accident 


The Provident Life and Accident 
Insurance Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., showed an increase in as- 
sets of more than $8 million to 
reach a total of $77,412,012. Life 
insurance in force totaled $1,003,- 
897,319, a gain of more than $114 
million over 1951. 

A total of $32,716,398 was paid 
to policyholders and beneficiaries 
during 1952, an increase of more 
than $3 million over the previous 
year. 


National Security 

The National Security Insur- 
ance Company, Longview, Texas, 
announces total assets of $270,100. 


Year-end surplus amounts to 
$85,000. 
The Prudential 


The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., had new 
paid-for life insurance amounting 
to $4,255,000,000. Life insurance 
in force at year-end was $39,109,- 
000,000. 

Total assets were $10,219,000,- 


May 1953 


000, an increase of $682,000,000 
over 1951. Payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries totaled 
$727,000,000, as compared with 
$691,000,000 in 1951. 


The number of Prudential 
policyholders increased to over 
28,500,000. 


New England Mutual 


New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Boston, Mass., 
had a gain of $250 millions of 
insurance in force during 1952. 
Total in force is now $3,385,477,- 
408, a gain of 8 per cent over 1951. 

New insurance issued reached 
$381,802,261, or 18 per cent over 
1951. Total resources have in- 
creased to $1,354,211,977, a gain 
of $100 millions. Surplus now 
stands at $94,513,201. 





Girard Life 


The Girard Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas, has assets of 
$21,183,000. Surplus to policy- 
holders is $2,018,396. Insurance 
in force increased to $126,000,000. 


Girardian Life 


The Girardian Life Insurance 
Company has $2,000,000 of life 
insurance in force. Assets are 
$1,502,492. Surplus for policy- 
holders amounts to $1,498,831 in- 
cluding paid-in capital of $500,000. 


U. S. Life 


United States Life Insurance 
Company, New York, N. Y., re- 
ported total insurance in force, 
ordinary and group, now stands 
at $533,495,739. Individual acci- 

Continued on page 121 





STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT 


MORTALITY TABLES 


Eighty-four cities listed with their total deaths, rates, and 


deaths from heart disease, cancer, and tuberculosis. 


Below 


are grouped five cities with highest and lowest death rates in 
each category. Starting on page 121 is the alphabetical list- 
ing of the cities and their figures. (Based on 1951 totals.) 


Cities with Populations of 100,000 or More 
Having the Lowest Mortality Rates During 195! 





Position Position Position Position Position 
Cause of Death No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No, 4 No. 5 
Heart Disease City Edronton, Alberta Baton Rouge, La. Wichita, Kan. Austin, Tex. Calgary, Alberta 
Population 148, 861 123, 957 240, 950 131,694 129, 060 
Deaths 280 277 547 301 320 
Rate 188.0 223.4 227.0 228.5 247.9 
Cancer City Norfolk, Va. Baton Rouge, La. Charlotte, N. C. Austin, Tex. Wichita, Kan, 
Population 188, 601 123, 957 134, 042 131, 694 240, 950 
Deaths 159 108 128 138 255 
Rate 84.3 87.1 95.4 164.7 105.8 
Tuberculosis City Duluth, Minn. Spokane, Wash. Paterson, N. J. Akron, Ohio Waterbury, Conn. 
Population 104,511 160,473 140, 945 273,189 104, 777 
Deaths 3 5 8 18 9 
Rate 2.8 3.1 5.6 6.5 8.5 





Cities with Populations 


of 100,000 or More 


Having the Highest Mortality Rates During 1951 





Position Position 
Cause of Death No, 1 No, 2 
Heart Disease City Albany, N. Y. New Haven, Conn. 
Population 134,995 164,443 
Deaths 795 965 
Rate 588.9 586.8 
Cancer City ll River, Mass. Albany, N. Y. 
Population 112, 608 134,995 
Deaths 384 367 
Rate 341.0 271.8 
Tuberculosis City Jersey City, N.J. Mobile, Ala, 
Ponu lation 300,447 127,151 
Deaths 210 74 
Rate 69.8 58.1 


Position Position Position 


No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 
Pasedena, Calif. Paterson, N. J. Providence, R. 1. 
104,577 140,945 248,000 

602 TA 1,323 
575.6 534.9 533.4 


New Haven, Conn. San Francisco, Calif. 
164,443 760,753 


Paterson, N. J. 
140,945 


364 407 1,877 


258.2 247.5 246.7 
Phoenix, Ariz. Baltimore, Md. Montgomery, Ala. 
106,818 949, 708 105,098 
61 497 55 
57.1 52.3 52.3 
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from financial statements of Life Insurance Companies for |952 














Total 
Total U.S. Accums- Policy- Total Paid Total 
NAME OF COMPANY Capital Admitted Government lated Presiuns Death holders Insurance Insurance 
Paid-Up Assets Holdings Reserves Received Benefits | Benefits Written * In Force * 
$ $ $ $ $ s $ $ » 

People’s Life, Ind. .....cscecescseevees 300, 000 26, 884, 036 1,651,998 22, 453, 726 2,736,971 778,883 | 1, 144,440 13,035, 110 119, 433, 773 
Piedmont Life, Ga.......ccseecceseccees 277, 830 663, 289 100, 116 213,671 342, 088 20, 936 33,728 6, 223, 774 10,934, 126 
Pierce Ins. Co. ,Calif......ssseseees eee 250, 000 4, 278, 039 1,210, 363 3,481, 966 2, 036, 636 395, 896 426,561 14,010, 760 27,119, 267 
Pioneer Mutual Life, N.D........... ecee eee 19,525, 149 1,912,004 16, 307,910 1, 960, 677 524,102 972, 013 6, 342,098 65,931, 206 
Postal Life & Casualty, Mo........+.+. e 500, 000 9,401, 410 2,936, 756 7, 669, 085 1, 730, 192 234, 274 701,909 2, 634, 083 32,278, 361 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund, Pa........ eee 54, 776, 502 6, 265, 599 46, 268,213 3, 803, 079 1,190,482 | 2,646,342 12, 820, 099 117, 571, 688 
Professional Ins. Corp. FPla......... coe 160,000 1, 222, 922 510, 656 536, 287 1,307, 406 14,082 675,900 357, 750 2, 966, 480 
Progressive Life, N.J.....seeeees eoccee ee 3,078, 063 747,120 2,176,081 3, 126,518 124,342 1, 055, 192 13,378, 225 29, 698,157 
Progressive Life, G@.......ceeeeeeeeee ° 300, 000 _ 3,574,315 501, 138 2, 464,480 1, 508, 272 259, 486 496, 282 16, 039, 649 50,990, 912 
Protective Life, Ala..... Cccccccccceses 1,500, 000 50, 430, 335 7, 794,392 43,000,996 12, 193,566 | 2,547,002 | 6,399,616 53, 297,605 473,807, 204 
Provident Indemity Life, Pa......... ee 125, 000 1,037, 428 354,434 736,032 974,046 59, 316 211,525 6, 118, 882 12, 994, 736 
Provident Mutual Life, Pa..........«++. eee 698, 086, 179 102, 767, 846 602, 209, 176 48, 902,381 | 13,439,480 | 31, 815,902 128,405, 135 | 1, 506, 813, 198 
Prudential Ins. Co. of America, N.J.... «++ [10, 219, 404, 662 /1,423, 881,388 | 9,176, 797,135 | 351,498,769 [258,386,624 [566,778,505 |D4,855, 182, 375 [39,109, 353, 873 
Public Savings Life, S.C.........+ coeee 108, 462 1,386, 116 29,375 1, 058, 942 1, 837, 204 179, 133 542, 158 24, 143,550 26, 823, 884 
Puritan Life, RT. ssc csccccescecvcces 150, 000 3,365, 097 758, 072 2,995,479 272,302 71,321 192, 799 2, 974,194 15, 047, 074 
Reliable Life, MO.....ssseecceceseecees 1,000 16,470, 227 4,342,355 12,992, 781 5, 124,592 736,095 2, 113,387 78,411, 900 175, 715, 566 
Reserve Life, TexaS.......scecceeseees ° 1, 000, 000 25, 849, 333 1, 694, 998 13,099,092 35, 152,441 320,816 | 17,890, 261 26, 465,950 64, 744, 347 
Rio Grande National Life, Texas........ 110, 000 7,858, 186 eee 6,459, 781 2, 951, 920 443,417 638,791 222,466,973 84, 132, 796 
Rockford Life, Ill.s++ cecceccecces eevee 400,000 8,885, 433 1,014,775 T, 705, 567 1, 690, 372 233, 648 374, 268 15,047,625 60, 366, 629 
Rural Life, Texas.....ssesccceceeesees e 120, 000 4,170,427 306, 170 3, 268, 731 972,415 68,720 123,960 5, 862, 734 35,412,460 
St. Jonn Berchman’ s Indus.Life, La...... 10, 000 59, 289 7,500 45,381 60, 804 4, 062 9,270 364,574 766, 420 
Sam Houston Life, Texas......... cccccece 250, 773 4, 282, 628 eee 3, 529, 271 3, 192,341 44, 064 764, 635 2,947,424 8,241,177 
Samaritan Life, Minn....... eeccccece eee ooo 1, 067, 546 316,434 656, 086 206, 755 46, 741 18,511 72,300 2,950, 164 
Security Benefit Life, Kansas......... . eee 35, 130,433 3,250, 135 28, 679, 844 4, 592, 506 1, 383, 121 1,949,590 19, 535, 583 131, 567, 432 
Security Life & Accident, Colo....... ee 250,000 28,881,812 2,844,371 22,215,611 7, 265, 173 993,152 | 3, 116,224 74, 711,390 229, 820, 641 
Security Mutual Life, N.Y.......eeeeeee coe 72,355,991 6, 150, 000 61, 759, 774 16,228,231 | 2,131,091 | 6,979,301 53,131,746 347, 948,523 
Service Life, TexaS........sseseeeeees ° 250, 000 1,156, 533 eee 258,077 2, 465, 058 200, 500 74, 267 29, 950, 547 35, 908, 553 
Shenandoah Life, Va.......sceeeceeeece ° 500, 000 36,502, 896 3, 508, 965 28, 506, 140 7,996,935 | 3,043,599 | 3,699,348 25, 328,499 382, 772, 687 
Southern Aid Life, Va......ceeseeeeees e 300, 000 3, 005, 869 650, 000 1, 677, 392 824, 848 106, 096 253,639 2, 135, 880 11, 197, 799 
Southern Farm Bureau Life, Miss........ 200, 000 4,469, 635 381,820 3,125, 191 2, 125, 653 121,270 140, 151 31, 119, 273 93,576, 974 
Soutmern Life, N.C... ccc ccccccceesescnce 500, 000 10, 518, 074 345, 000 7, 525, 407 3, 954, 748 629, 678 806,989 40, 348, 172 95, 723, 034 
Southern Life, Md. .....cscecceccccecees 10, 000 483,619 142,370 380,843 113,545 12, 782 18,330 544, 886 2, 253, 795 
Southern Life, Ga.......-seeees eecccces 350, 000 3, 692, 783 284, 485 2, 346, 396 1, 526, 798 221,975 634,931 32, 392, 963 58, 038, 822 
Southern National, Ark......... eoccces ° 100, 000 1, 178, 667 105, 000 684,618 1,510,383 57, 989 356, 504 12, 158, 807 13, 660, 295 
Southern National Life, La.........+++. 100, 000 1,631,329 420, 823 1,269, 713 557,914 36, 763 112, 155 4, 831,503 17, 098, 368 
Southwestern Life, Texas........... eee 5, 000, 000 270,392, 846 42,626,433 235, 602, 663 35,539,478 | 5,176,543 | 12,216,894 115, 132, 274 979, 721, 921 
Standard Ins., Oregon.......+.++++ coccce ee 49,747, 053 12, 600, 000 40, 953, 636 5,439, 659 945,288 | 2,140,096 22, 301,326 175,394, 095 
Standard Life, Ind...........+.. eccccece 463,087 19, 564, 816 2, 712,473 9, 787, 857 2,910, 131 162, 620 367,014 11, 230, 994 70, 598, 271 
Standard Life, Miss........... eoccccece 500,000 10, 192, 695 2,172,491 7,978,536 2, 087, 112 274, 707 513,798 36, 754, 800 66,318,911 
Standard Life & Accident, Okla......... 100, 000 758,310 34, 000 444,182 1, 847,291 40, 667 616,309 15, 593, 183 19, 068,479 
State Farm Life, Ul... .scccccccceceess 390, 000 63, 123, 610 8, 723, 325 40,072, 483 15, 333, 706 990,813 | 1,371,831 | 145,614,898 571, 300, 499 
State Mutual Life Assur. , Mass.......... ee 448, 217, 180 66, 998, 830 365, 354, 139 49,795, 753 | 11, 768,795 | 22, 631, 086 198, 788, 740 | 1,539, 782, 945 
State National Bldg. , MO. .......cceeeeee 100, 000 1,089, 184 283,212 822, 743 408,197 18, 502 112,486 4, 723, 538 10, 626, 866 
State Reserve Life, Texas...... ccesccce 250, 000 6,567,212 2, 006, 800 5,779, 651 1, 103,857 152, 857 251,850 7,058, 194 44,978, 096 
Sterling Ins., Ill.......++.-- eeccccccece 1, 000, 000 8,395, 952 2, 281, 383 2, 786, 672 5, 891, 566 169, 733 3,975,935 12, 892,511 £ 

Sun Life Assurance, Canada..... coodecee 2,000,000} 1, 742,875, 729 115, 198, 107) 1,485, 538, 021 178, 674, 037 | 37,098,115 | 98, 695, 665 545,581,461 | 5, 222, 947, 100 
Sunset Life Ins.Co. of America, Wash.... 250, 000 4, 038, 805 742, 800 2, 749, 832 962,416 97,715 292, 221 4, 200, 136 28, 999, 942 
Supreme Liberty Life, I1l..........+. ee 750, 000 13, 244, 091 658, 500 9, 814, 269 3,691,171 534, 447 875, 270 27, 487,435 118, 518, 459 
Teachers Ins. & Annunity Assn.,N.Y..... 500, 000 363, 416, 633 9,323,243 343, 727,427 31,862,810 578, 737 | 10,014,816 28, 340,319 160, 535, 250 
Teachers Protective Mut.Life, Pa....... eee 2,543, 013 $48, 100 1, 697,993 618, 723 6,400 387,137 132, 000 1,120, 800 
Time Life, Texas......scsccecsseeeeeees 100, 000 593, 803 373, 585 266, 840 1, 236, 106 50, 115 74, 560 4, 065, 184 16, 766, 161 
Union Central Life, Ohio..... TITTTT TTT 1,828, 600 676, 661, 088 125, 685, 084 612, 763, 902 43, 768, 182 | 19, 060,990 | 60, 241,355 161, 136, 862 | 1,559,052, 259 
Union Life, Ark. ..cssscceccescees eocces 100, 000 8,000, 111 2,712, 474 5, 881, 452 2, 135, 580 181,016 360,319 14, 585, 688 75, 353, 685 
United America, Colo....... evcces ecccce 250, 000 5, 772, 651 406, 536 3,404, 037 1, 294, 620 99, 544 134,918 5,472, 923 37, 144, 617 
United Bankers Life, Texas..........++. 296, 320 1, 666, 175 149, 986 844,984 1, 699, 053 3,427 643, 682 3,933,551 9,418, 461 
United Benefit Life, Nebr..........+++. 1,000,000 177, 308, 257 21, 012, 654 146, 228, 044 43,424,939 | 3,891,987 | 15,393, 791 158, 028, 606 956, 735, 216 
United Insurance, I1]l..........+++ coves 1,000, 000 38,423, 562 5,445, 326 30, 156, 609 29, 792,499 1,337,149 | 9,152,025] 133,476,389 327, 665, 782 
United Life & Accident, N.H......-se00. 400, 000 28, 273, 805 2, 755, 850 24,401, 295 3,367,875 723,353 | 1,377,308 21, 559, 654 139, 561, 120 
United States Life, N.Y.....eseeeeees ee 1,000, 000 56,070, 187 5, 228, 148 47,437,226 18,972,049 | 2,713, 223 | 10,163,394 60, 435, 480 533,495, 739 
Victory Life, Kansas...... eocccccces eee 200, 000 27, 713, 602 7,624, 090 24, 067, 856 3, 003,800 464,611 834, 068 11,525,392 112, 379, 378 
Virginia Mutual Benefit Life, Va....... eee 1, 405, 928 493,770 959, 039 760, 372 64, 681 177,562 3, 096, 292 10, 739, 216 
Volunteer State Life, Tenn.........+++. 1, 250, 000 51,976, 304 3,131, 959 42, 346, 030 5, 353,598 1,588,874 | 2,606,537 32,010,544 214, 500, 824 
West Coast Life, Calif......... eoccecs ee 1, 000, 000 55, 919, 837 19, 433, 322 47,175, 997 8,811,516 1,702,019 | 4,378,754 47, 784, 704 306, 159, 644 
Western Mutual Life, Ill............ eee ee 1,842, 245 415, 462 1,418,171 186, 758 46, 690 90,312 1, 638, 829 8,397, 666 
Wisconsin National, Wash............- ee 1, 000, 000 24, 212, 454 2,010, 751 21, 209, 896 3, 501, 193 550, 404 1,336, 042 14, 120, 568 102, 940, 161 
Wisconsin State Life Fund, Wisc........ eee 1, 490, 664 585, 000 1,204,570 156,005 30, 500 56, 840 371, 000 4, 864, 885 
Winston Mutual Life, N.C.....eseeeeeees eee 2, 038, 351 494, 889 1,867,361 671, 741 54,118 148, 844 2, 290, 400 10,558, 403 
Woodmen Central Assur.,Nebr....... eccece eee 2,830, 138 443, 643 1,710, 127 2, 904, 681 35, 605 1,237,025 9, 187, 183 27, 097, 229 
Zurich Life, Ill... .sseeceeccececvces ee 700, 000 1, 175, 043 1, 053, 934 11,378 69, 148 48, 250 48,250 3,540, 700 6,007,400 



































** Por a more comprehensive financial exhibit of individual life insurance companies consult the Spectator’s 1953 Life Index. 
C As of Jan.1,1953 after the merger of the business of the Reliance Life Ins. Co. of Pittsburgh. 
reinsured Dec. ,31, 1952. * Includes Ordinary Group and Industrial Insurance. 
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D Including revived and increased. 





A Includes reinsured in 1952. 


& Entire life business 
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dent and health premium income 
for the year was $1,199,706 and all 
group premium income amounted 
to $7,804,480. 

Assets increased by $6,592,412, 
or 13 per cent to a total of $56,- 
070,187. Total capital and surplus 
funds increased by $450,487 to a 
new high of $3,714,952. During 
the year the company paid out 
$9,481,257 to beneficiaries and 
policyholders. In addition, the 
company paid out ’$4,783,547 on 
all accident and health claims. 


New York Life 


Individual life insurance sold 
during the year amounted to $940,- 
327,600, compared with $877,741,- 
900 in 1951. Group insurance sold 
amounted to $184,268,034. 

Assets amounted to $5,326,218,- 
381 at year-end, compared with 
$5,902,877,631 in 1951. Total pre- 
mium and annuity considerations 
were $378,993,587. 

Provision made for dividends 
payable in 1953 was $65,765,695. 
Surplus at the end of 1952 
amounted to $382,028,204. 


Teachers Insurance & Annuity 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association, New York, announces 
total of life insurance issued 
amounting to $27,000,000, bring- 
ing total of life insurance in force 
at year-end to $161,000,000. Total 
assets reached $363,417,000. 


Republic National 


Republic National Life Insur- 
ance Company, Dallas, Texas, 
made a gain of $79,758,842 in in- 
surance in force in 1952, making 
atotal of $438,846,658. New life in- 
surance written for 1952 amounted 
to $126,704,099. Assets were in- 
creased $5,415,004 to a total of 
$60,119,578. 


Southern Life of Georgia 


Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Georgia had insurance in 
of $58,038,822, an increase of more 
than 35 per cent. Assets increased 
by $422,899 to a total of $3,692,783. 
Premium income increased by 
More than 30 per cent to a new 

Continued on page 122 
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Cities During 1951 and 1950 


Major Causes of Death in 84 Leading 
























































Population] Total Heart Tuber- 

y an ate ear aths e sease ate }Cancer culosis e 

Cit d Stat ¥ (¢) ths} Rate | Di Rate |C Rate |culosis |Rat 
Akron, Ohio..........++++ 1950 273, 189| 2-143) 784.4 730] 267. 2 125.1 29 |10. 6 
1951 , 2,159] 790. 825] 301.9 110.1 18] 6.5 
Albany, New York,........ see 134, 995 1,964 1, 454, $33 aes. s 208.6 e 46.6 
Atlanta, Georgia.........1950 331,314] 1-932] 583.1) 1, 139) 343.7 134.0 159]47.9 
1951 ’ 2,031] 613. 1, 102} 332.6 117.7 116 |35.0 
Austin, Texas....... «eee 1950 131. 694 913} 693.2 300} 227.8 98.7 22/16. 7 
1951 . 1,007} 764.6 301] 228.5 104.7 38/28.8 
Baltimore, Maryland......1950 949, 708| 10,6241, 118.6] 4,583] 482.5 170.8 536 |56.4 
1951 , 10, 885}1, 146.1) 4,579] 482. 1 172.8 497 |52.3 
Baton Rouge, Loutsiann. .. 1990 123.957 $37 675, 275 221.8 $9.2 35 20.3 
Boston, Mass............. 1950 801,444| % 1,154.1] 3,727] 465.0 199.5 340 /42.4 
1951 ° 9,617/1,119.9] 3,929] 490. 2 198.5 317/39.5 
Camden, New Jersey....... 1950 124.320| 1, 800]1, 447. 474| 381.2 185.8 10] 8.0 
1951 , 1, 765 | 1, 419. 444/357. 1 181.7 16}12.8 
Charlotte, N. Creceeeeeee BD 134,042 1, 367 1,019.8 338 248.9 7.6 s 3.9 
Chattanooga, Tenn........1950 130,333| 1389/1, 065.7 414] 317.6 84.3 78 |59. 8 
1951 , 1, 442]1, 106.3 391} 300.0 134.2 66 |50.6 
Chicago, Ill........++---1950 | 3 go9 og9/37,279/1,029.5] 16, 282) 448. 167.4] 1,095 |30.2 
1951 a 37, 388|1,032.5] 16,648]459. 7 171.0 871 [24.0 
Columbus, Ohio........... 1950 374,770| 3-638] 970.7] 1,331/355. 1 138.2 110 |29.3 
1951 , 3, 748 |1, 000.0 , 330} 354. 8 60] 149.4 85 |22.6 
Dallas, Texas............1950 432, 805| 4-255] 983.1] 1,301/300.5 164.5 78 118.0 
1951 ‘ 4,532]1, 047.1 , 434/331.3 169.3 74|17.0 
Dayton, Ohio.............1950 243.718] 2-397] 983.5 9401385. 6 146.8 59 [24.2 
1951 , 2,553 |1, 047.5 978) 401.2 152.6 60 |24.6 
Denver, Colorado......... 1950 415, 786 4,207/1,011.8] 1,488/357.8 149.1 80 |19.2 
1951 ‘ 4,341/1,044.0] 1,659/399.0 148.8 78 |18.7 
Des Moines, Iowa.........1950 177, 965| 1-895 |1, 064.8 685 | 384.9 180.9 27/15. 1 
1951 , 1, 868 |1, 049. 6 676/379. 8 175.3 20/11. 2 
Detroit, Michigan........1950 1, 846,000|15-396] 834.0] 5,398/292.4 136.5 565 |30. 6 
1951 ——s 16,024] 868.0] 6,614/358.2 152.8 493 [26.7 
Salnshs Rimnonotarseoene Mie, | 200, 5an| Pee meg 6 sarees 2s2| 3 | 208 
Pall River, Mass.........1950 112, 60g} 1-435 }1,274.3 504 1447.5 326.7 37 [32.8 
1951 ° 1,467 |1, 302.7 521/462. 6 341.0 24 [21.3 
Plint, Michigan..........1950 162, 300} 1-616] 992.6 558/342.7 146, 1 8] 4.9 
1951 ° 1,604] 985.2 555 |340.9 148.6 14] 8.5 
Port Worth, Texas........1950 277.787) 2-245] 908.1 786 |282.9 107.2 46 |16.5 
1951 , 2,315] 833.3 849/305. 6 113.3 41/14.7 
Gary, Indiana............1950 132, 496| 1-301] 981.9 455 1343.4 101.8 42 [31.6 
1951 . 1,355 }1, 022.6 499 |376.6 117.7 22 }16. 6 
Hartford, Conn...........1950 177,675| 1-770] 996.2 801/450. 8 167.7 50 /28. 1 
1951 , 1,730} 973.6 711/400, 168.2 46 |25.8 
Houston, Texas........... 1950 596,163] 5-415] 908.3] 1,592/267.0 146.1 176 |29.5 
1951 ° 5,844] 980.2] 1,630/273.4 154.9 183 |30. 6 
Indianapolis, Indiana... . 1950 427,173] 4-894 1,145.6] 1,533/358.8 162.4 150 [35.1 
1951 ° 5, 035 |1, 178.6] 1, 327.7 179.7 120 [28.0 
Jacksonville, Pla. ...-++ 3088 203, 250 2. 408 1, 194.7 7331360. 6 443.1 2 2 
Jersey City, N. J........1950 300,447] 3-756 |1,250.1] 1, 168/388.7 195. 224 [74.5 
1951 ° 3,720 /1, 238.1] 1,259/419.0 214.6 210 |69. 8 
Kansas City, Kan.........1950 129,583] 1-904 /1, 237.8 408/314.8 177.4 23 |17.7 
1951 , 1,509 |1, 164.5 551/425.2 164.3 15 |11.5 
Ranans CIT, MISOUTA ++ toot | 483.200) $580 tt eee! iegelaiay isa:s| 118)26.0 
Long Beach, Calif........1950 250,767| 2-518 /1,004.1] 1,199/478.1 158.7 2710.7 
1951 ’ 2,712/1,081.4| 1,242/495.2 169. 8 37 [14.7 
Los Angeles, Calif.......1950 | 1 959 ¢99/20,244/1,034.1/ 8,017/409.5 168.6 523 |26.7 
1951 agin 21, 130 |1,079.3] 8, 160/416.8 169.5 462 |23.6 
Louisville, semetiees 368,900 4.324 1, 173.3 1, 117 303.7 130.3 i 8.8 

P ° , 134. i " 45. ‘ 
Memphis, Tenn............1950 395,699] 3-544] 895.6] 1,100/277.9 111.7 132 |33.3 
1951 . 3,975 |1,004.5| 1,223/309.0 140.2 120 |30.3 
eee 249.276| 2-454] 984.4 808 |324. 1 175.7 66 |26.4 
1951 , 2, 607 |1, 045.8 857 |343.7 1. 58 /23.2 
Milwaukee, Wisc..........1950 637,392] & 112] 958.9] 2,522/395.6 181.2 116/18. 1 
1951 ‘ 6,318] 991.2] 2,620/411.0 176.9 121]18.9 
Minneapolis, Minn. 0-0-1980 521,718 5. 241 1,004.5 2. 043 391.5 197.8 Z M6.7 
ee ee 127, 151| 1-366 |1, 074.3 724|569.4 193.4 9776.2 
1951 , 1,194] 939.0 627/493. 1 175. 74 158.1 

Montgomery, Ala..........1950 105,098] S11] 581.3 280] 266.4 115.1 53 |50.4 
1951 , 787| 748.8 321/305. 4 149.3 55 |52.3 

Nashville, Tenn.......... 1950 180, 600| 2-044 |1, 131.7 659 | 364. 9 128.5 58/32. 1 
1951 . 1, 982 |1, 097.4 §70/315.6 119.6 69 |38. 2 
Newark, M. J. ..c.00 sienna 1950 443, 000] 5» 126/1,157.1] 1, 862/420.3 178.5 209 |47. 1 
1951 , 5, 161]1, 165.0] 1,805/407.4 179.4 169/38. 1 
New Bedford, Mass........ 1950 109,043] 1-101/1,092.2 479/ 439.2 168.7 27/24.7 
1951 ° 1,293 |1, 185.7 558/511.7 185.2 22/20. 1 
New Haven, Conn..........1950 164,443] 2148/1, 306.2 921|560.0 257.2 18}10.9 
1951 . 2, 261/1, 374.9 965 | 586. 8 247.5 16] 9.7 

New York City, N.¥.......1950 | 7 993 999/79, 082 |1,000.6| 34,727/439.4 196.2] 2,321/29.4 
1951 — 79, 109 |1,001.0] 34,630/438. 2 200.4] 2,139/27.1 

New Orleans, La..........1950 570,445| 2-565 |1,326.1/ 1,971/345.5 196.3 310 [54.3 
1951 , 7,898 /1,384.5| 2, 108/369.5 206.5 281 |49. 2 

Norfolk, V8.......++++++- 1950 198, 601| 1-549] 821.3 504| 267.2 86.9 21}11.1 
1951 . 1,589} 842.5 524| 277.8 84.3 26/13. 7 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. . 1950 243, 504| 2-086] 856.6 728| 298.9 132.6 51/20.9 
1951 , 2,217} 910.4 685} 281.3 128.5 46/18.8 

Omaha, Neb.........++++++1950 251,117] 1-714] 682.5 383.0 161.6 49/19.5 
1951 , 1,743} 694.0] 1,011/402.6 159. 46|18.3 

Pasedena, Calif..........1950 104,577| 1315/1, 257.4 500] 478. 1 192.2 244 22.9 
1951 , 1, 385} 1,324.3 602/ 575.6 194, 18/17. 2 

Paterson, N. J......+++.+1950 1, 866 /1,323.9 735| 521.4 256.1 17} 12.0 
1951 140,945) 1" 362/1°321.0| 754/534. 8.2 8| 5.6 

Peoria, Ill.........+++++1950 111.523] 2-152/1, 032.9 437| 391.8 147.0 19]17.0 
1951 ‘ 1, 228}1, 101.1 502] 450. 149.7 18] 16, 1 
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e - e ) . 
Major Causes of Death in 84 Leading Life Statements T: 
f 
* * om 
Cities, continued | Continued from page 121 § 
‘ lowil 
high of $1,564,166. Capital and ie 
y) oe 
Population | Total Heart Tuber- surplus now amount to $1,123,160, 
City and State Year (¢) Deaths} Rate |Disease| Rate |Cancer| Rate |culosis|Rate consisting of $350,000 capital and LI 
Philadelphia, Pa,........1950] > 974 go, | 24,846|1,197.6| 9,457/455.8| 4,240]204.3|  826/39.8 | $773,160 surplus. new 
11; * 25, 387]1, 223.6] 9,736/469.2] 4, 353/209. 8 690} 33.2 < 
Phoenix, ATIZ....++6++6++1950] 196 1,072]1,003.5}  349/326.7|  140/131.0 67|62.7 y 
1951 818) 1,057] 989.5]  337|/315.4| 155]145.1] 6157.1 Lamar Life wal 
Portland, Oregon......... 1950 4,16) /i,113.6] 1,662|/444.8|  659]176.3 89/23.8 | $23 
1951] 973-628) 4 498/1,201.1| 1,792/479.6]  675]180.6 93/24.8 | mhe Lamar Life Insurance Com- 4 
Providence, R. I.........1950 3,255 |1,312.5| 1,215/489.9| 562/226.6 40] 16.1 Mi had new ine WPT | 
1951} 748-00) ‘5, 262|1,315.3] 1,323/533.4] S3ij2i4.1] 45/181 | pany, Jackson, Miss., had new in ural 
Reading, PB....+e+eeee0++1950] 9, 49. | 1,204/1,106.3] 314]288.5] 139]127.7 21 19.2 surance placed amounting to $17,- Js" 
1951 , 1,256|1, 154.1]  484/444.7] 191]175.5 33/30. 438,664. Insurance in force is [per 
Richmond, Va,,.....++++++1950] 949 349 | 2-692|1, 168.8] 1,010/438.5] 355 |154.1 96/41.6 $162,349,690. Assets increased to §/ pe! 
1951 . 2,693 |1,169.2] 1,011|438.9|  363/157.6 78/33.8 | g4g 938,192. Insu! 
Rochester, N. Y...+++++++1950] 355 go | 3,952 [1,195.7] 1,726|522.2| 782/236.6 92|27.8 pony 
1951 ’ 3,812|1, 193.4] 1,702|/514.9|  743|224.8 75 |22.6 p 
Sacramento, Calif....+...1950} 359 sq9| 1,475|1,072.1]  532|386.7| 186 ]135. 2 61|44.3 : . per ¢ 
1951 , 1,508 |1,096.1|  544/395.4] 200/145.3 68 aH Liberty Life Of 
San Antonio, Texas.......1950 3,941] 964.8] 1,059]259.2] 571]139,7| 213/5 ; ; 
1951]  *°8- #42 | 4’ o75| 997.6] 1,170|286.4| 583|142.7| 158/38.6 Liberty Life Insurance Com- J j959 
San Diego, Calif.........1950 3,184] 952.1] 1,170]349.8| 519]155.2 16| 22.7 ville, S. C., had an 
1951] 394387 | 3'395| 904.3| 1,231/368.1| s29|ise.1] 70/20.9 eT ae ace aT tm fecer. 1 $1 
ig ance 
San Francisco, Calif.....1950] 1, 2... | 9,510|1,250.0| 3,635 an.s we ams — ~v ance in force, bringing the total is 
1951 , 9,773 |1,284.6| 3,646/479.2| 1, ‘ . | a 
Seattle, Washington......1950] 4.. ,,. | 6,462/1,397.3| 2,232 /482.6] 1,087|235.0]  106/22.9 to $538,546,771. The c seen Ma f Th 
1951 4 6,594 |1,425.9] 2,430/525.4] 1, 120/242.1 108|23.3 | has $63,714,114 in tota resources §- . 
Shreveport, La.......+....1950 129,124 | 1-259] 975.0 415 |321.3 178 |137.8 35/ 27.1 and $7,106,115 in capital and sur- In Us 
1951 . 1,268} 982.0]  389/301.2| 173/133.9 35/27. 1 Se eal on | 
Spokane, Washington......1950| 99 aq |. 1,997|1,244.4| | 737|459.2]  321/200.0 8} 4.9 | P . > Nadie 
1951 ' 2,132 |1,328.5|  829/516.5| 333 /207.5 5] 3.1 
Springfield, Mass........1950] 165 go, | 1,928]1,185.7|  751/461.8| 322/198. 0 18|11.0 cre 
1951 2,046 |1, 258.2 791 |486.4 330 |202.9 25/15.3 | Continental Assurance the > 
Syracuse, N. Yessseseee++1950] 955 194 | 2-544 1,145.3]  968/435.7] 450/202.5 a7.0 Continental Assurance Com- Of 
1951 , 2,538 /1,142.6|  968/435.7| 453 /203.9 47/21. : he year fx 
Tacoma, Wash...........++1950 1,878 1,313.5]  624/436.4|  289/202.1 30|20.9 | pany, Chicago, Ill., closed the y ~ dinar 
1951} 142-97 | 1 20/1,342.8|  684/478.4| 284/198.6 20/13.8 | with $2,177,900,948 of life insur- J ¢¢ 5 
Tampa, P1Q....0++++2+++++1950] » 265 ao9 | 2-465] 952.7)  756]292.2] 375 ]144.9 41/15.8 | ance in force, an increase during  * 
1951 ' 2,589|1,000.6|  665|257.0| 362/139.9 €9/26.8 | the year of $354,834,225. Operat- |” 
Toledo, Ohio.....+++.+.+-1950 303, 61 4,552 |1,499.2 1, 273 |419.2 500 | 164.6 84 /|27.6 : e y ? , ” ance 
1951 +616 | 4.673 [1,539.1] 1,287/423.8| 478]157.4 64/21.0 ing profits after taxes was $3,388,- die 
Utica, New York..........1950 1,090 1,090.0}  635|635.0] 174/174.0 24|24.0 ared with $2,518,826 
1951} 100,000 | 1 o42/1,242.0| 765/765.0| 195195. 0 16|16.0 age | ees $2,518, and I 
Washington, D. C..ss+++++1950] 45 ag | 9,012 /1,123.4] 3,253/405.5] 1,431]178.3} — 388/48.3 Assets are $241,118,731, an in- ff panic 
1951 ° 9,070/1, 190.6] 3,387/418.4) 1,474/183.7]  300/37.3 | 2.8 of 36 669,157. Total capital Du 
Waterbury, Conn.......... 1950 1,005} 959.1]  401/382.7| 173|165.1 18]17.1 C 942 te 
1951} 2% 777 | j’o72/1,023.1|  425|405.6| 188]179.4 9] 8.5 funds increased by $2,703, ance 
Wichita, Kansas...,......1950] 5 , 1,801] 747.4]  609/252.7| 264/109.5 18} 7.4 a new high of $23,480,340. to $: 
1951] ” 240-950 | 11937] 803.9]  547|227.0| 255]105.8 25| 10.3 In December $1,500,000 was , 
Youngstown, Ohio, ........1950 1,948|1,161.9]  704|/419.9] 324]193.2 21/12.5 0UU, ff consi 
1951| 167-43 | 2\ie7/1,304.5|  818/487.9| 366/218.3 30/17.8 | transferred from surplus to cap- ff, 
ane le. 00, oleee, olems. Sica, snnlzes.0! 42. anales.¢ ital and 150,000 additional fully wine 
15 U.S. Cities,.....1950 B85, 114 |1, 048. 8/148, . 2/64, .2] 11, ; . erter . 
1951 | 36. 720,402 bog. 607 |1,071. 9/153, 302|417. 5/66, 220|180.3| 10,020|27.3 | Paid shares were distributed a sili 
ADIAN CITIES a stock dividend, thereby increas- r 
sie cate ey ing the Company’s capital to §- 
Calgary, Alberta.........1950| pio9 ogo | 1-048] 812.0]  297|230.1| 189]146.4 17|13.1 00 in C: 
1951 . 1,314|1,018.1]  320]247.9] 173]134.0 16|12.3 | $6,500,000. ss 
Edmonton, Alberta........1950] 145 a¢, | 1M] 766.4]  291/195.4] 203/136.3 22114.7 socie 
1951} “#8862 | 1433] 761.1]  280/188.0] 191]128.4 13] 8.7 forei 
Greater Victoria, B.C....1950 1,351|1,295.3|  566/542.6| 205|196.5 18] 17.3 . sre | 
1951| ? 194-303 | 1" 396|1,211.4] ° 516|447.7| 235]203.9 2olis.2 | Indianapolis Life 212.5 
Halifax, Nova Scotia.....1950 807} 799.1]  409|405.0| 173]171.3 43/42.5 , 55 Life Insurance 
1951] 107976 | 90] 693.2}  308/305.0] 145]143.5] —12/11.8 The Indianapolis more Adee FL 
Hamilton, Ontario........1950] 196 » 1,936] 986.5]  631/321.5] 277/141.1 12) 6.1 | Company reports assets inc Po 
1951 +246 | 1,909] 972.7]  704/358.7| 298/151.8 21/10.7 | by $5,826,807, bringing the total f° fi 
‘ w business writ- §— in 19 
Montreal, Quebec.........1950|, 9,802| 959.9] 3,594/351.8] 1,605/157.1]  s70/36.2 | to $77,584,183. Ne oa hem 
1951 |°1+021-520 | 9,992] 972.2] 3,693/355.6] 1,625/159.0] 362/35.4 | ten was $31,963,205. Insurance rally 
Ottawa, Ontario..........1950 D 202,045 1, 805 893.3 643 /318.2 294/145.5 36/17.8 force increased to $275,002,557. $147 
1951 1,800] 890.8]  634/313.7] 318/157.3 2612.8 3 
Vancouver, B. C......++++1950] 4,059]1,177.0| 1,514]/439.0] 685]198.6] 120/34.7 | 3.5 pe 
1951] ~ 944-833 | 3/924/1,137.9| 1,407/408.0] 635]184.1] —102|29.5 ; , Inere 
Windsor, Ontario......... 1950] » 199 ogo | 1+253]1.043.7] 374/311,5] 136/113. 2 26|21.6 | Baltimore Life 2 
1951 , 1,432]1,192.8]  481/400.6| 221/184. 0 28) 23.3 ; tie 3 - ere 
Winnipeg, Manitoba,......1950| > 4. 219 | 1,977] 838.7/  741/314.3] 361] 153.1 21] 8.9 The Baltimore Life Insura Clain 
1951 , 2,094] 888.3]  658/279.1] 316] 134.0 27] 11.4 Company reports that assets 
| Pp y e ° S46 up ne 
| = x . 
10 Canadian Cities...... 1950] » go3. 603 | 25+179| 967.1] 9,060]348.0] 4,128/158.5] 6a5]26.3 | reached an all-time high Soe lions 
mi" 25,634} 984.6] 8,941/343.4] 4, 157]159.7 627}24.1 | 237,405, a gain of $3,289,000. porn 
. ‘ - € 
8 Consists of County Population which includes residents of immediate fringe area of city. | Policyholder surplus was $2,337, { 
C Figures are 1950 Population figures. JD Figures are 1951 Population figures. 806. Life insurance now in force 3.7 
£ Pigures are 1952 Population figures. ni $242 557,403 per ¢ 
, ; 
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ENTATIVE figures compiled 

from annual statements of 
Canadian companies, show the fol- 
lowing approximate results of the 
country’s business last year: 


LIFE—Preliminary results show 
new life insurance effected in 1952 
by companies licensed by the Fed- 
eral Insurance Department was 
$2.3 billions, an increase of 14.9 
per cent over 1951. Ordinary in- 
surance accounted for about 75 
per cent of the total, industrial 
7 per cent, and group 18 per cent. 
Insurance in force with these com- 
panies reached $19 billions, up 10.8 
per cent during the year. 

Of the total amount effected in 
1952, ordinary insurance amounted 
to $1,714,965,006, industrial insur- 
ance to $156,780,857, and group in- 
surance to $415,280,781. 

The total net business in force 
in Canada on December 31, 1952, 
was $19,090,630,039, this being an 
increase of 10.8 per cent over the 
corresponding amount in force at 
the end of 1951. 

Of the total in force in 1952, or- 
dinary insurance amounted to $13,- 
616,594,714, industrial insurance 
to $1,625,437,621, and group insur- 
ance to $3,848,597,704. Canadian 
companies carried $13,085,350,960, 
and British and United States com- 
panies, $6,005,279,079. 

During the year 1951 the insur- 
ance premiums received amounted 
to $394,012,852 and the annuity 
consideration to $81,703,300, while 
for the year 1952 these receipts 
were $422,712,052 and $71,846,947, 
respectively. 

The tota] net business in force 
in Canada of Canadian fraternal 
societies was $175,417,775, and of 
foreign fraternal societies, $131,- 
212,535. 


FIRE—A levelling off in volume 
of fire insurance written occurred 
in 1952. Premiums written by fed- 
erally licensed companies totalled 
$147 millions, about $5 millions or 
3.5 per cent more than during 1951. 
Increases in two previous years 
were 17 per cent and 11 per cent. 
Claims incurred rose more rapidly, 
up nearly $10 millions to $64.2 mil- 
lions. The loss ratio of claims in- 
turred to premiums written was 
43.7 per cent compared with 38.7 
Per cent in 1951. 


May 1953 


STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT 


Results of 1952 from Canada 


Substantial increases in the 
amount of fire premiums written 
in recent years have produced ap- 
preciable differences between pre- 
miums earned and premiums writ- 
ten, and claims ratios on the basis 
of earned premiums are corre- 
spondingly higher. The earned ra- 
tio—reserves on 100 per cent basis 
—was 47.0 per cent compared with 
43.8 per cent in 1951. 


Canadian companies wrote $40.6 
millions, British companies $52 
millions and foreign companies, 
largely United States companies, 
$54.3 millions. Canadian companies 
showed the largest gain with an 
increase in premiums written of 
11.1 per cent. British companies’ 
premiums were up 1.2 per cent and 
foreign companies’ only .5 per cent. 


Of fire insurance premiums, 
Canadian companies wrote $40,- 
597,219, British companies $52,- 
036,009, and foreign companies 
$54,349,211, these amounts being 
111.1 per cent, 101.2 per cent and 
100.5 per cent, respectively, of the 
corresponding amounts for 1951. 


The claims incurred, less regis- 
tered or licensed reinsurance, in- 
creased from $54,987,229 in 1951 
to $64,237,346 in 1952, the average 
ratio of claims to premiums writ- 
ten being 43.7 per cent for 1952 as 
compared with 38.7 per cent for 
1951. The ratio for Canadian com- 
panies was 39.6 per cent, for Brit- 
ish companies 47.0 per cent, and 
for foreign companies 43.7 per 
cent, 


The 1952 loss ratio by provinces 
is shown here with the correspond- 
ing ratios for 1951 in parentheses: 
Alberta, 30.5 (44.1); British Cve- 
lumbia, 38.2 (27.6); Manitoba, 
37.2 (33.4); New Brunswick, 46.0 
(36.0) ; Newfoundland, 56.4 (37.9) ; 
Nova Scotia, 28.5 (34.6); Ontario, 
51.3 (40.0) ; Prince Edward Island, 
40.7 (59.4); Quebec, 44.2 (41.2); 
Saskatchewan, 35.1 (33.9); all 
other Canada, 35.2 (142.7). 


The substantial increases in the 
amount of fire premiums written 
in recent years has produced ap- 
preciable differences between pre- 
miums earned and premiums writ- 
ten, and claims ratios on the hasis 
of earned premiums are corre- 
spondingly higher than those on 
the basis of written premiums. 
The earned ratios (reserves on 
100 per cent basis) for the three 
groups in 1952 (1951 figures in 
parentheses were: Canadian, 45.0 
(44.0); British, 49.2 (46.7); for- 
eign, 45.9 (40.9); all companies, 
47.0 (43.8). 


AUTOMOBILE—Automobile re- 
sults did not turn out to be as dis- 
astrous as had been predicted by 
companies at the year end. Premi- 
ums written jumped 30.8 per cent, 
while loss ratios were lower than 
in 1951. Premiums written reached 
a new high of $137.7 millions. 
Losses incurred totalled $76 mil- 
lions. Loss ratio on the written 
basis was 58.0 per cent, as against 
61.98 per cent in 1951. On the 
earned basis, the claims ratio was 
62.7 per cent, compared with 65.0 
per cent in 1951. 

Net premiums written for auto- 
mobile insurance in 1952 amounted 
to $137,724,277, an increase over 
1951 of $32,439,807. Premiums 
earned in 1952 amounted to $121,- 
223,125 and the claims incurred 
amounted to $75,990,105. 


OTHER CLASSES—Hail insur- 
ance was less profitable in 1952 
than in 1951. Premiums paid were 
$3.9 millions and claims incurred 
$2.1 millions, a loss ratio of 53.7 
per cent (41.4 per cent in 1951). 
Personal] property insurance, 
which has been increasing in vol- 
ume in recent years, again moved 
upward with premiums at $18.7 
millions, losses at $7 millions and 
a claim ratio of 37.5 per cent. Cor- 
responding figures for 1951 were 
$16.2 millions, $8.8 millions and 
54.5 per cent. 
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THE NEW SIXTH EDITION OF... 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SURETY UNDERWRITING 








Hol, 5 you qet your chines o 
MUS” 8 
the caiiteaill 150 millon r* 


surely onal fidelity premiums / 


Now you can know the nature and extent of each class 
of bond; the information required for underwriting a 
risk; how to assemble and check this information for 
completeness and accuracy; how to present it to the 
underwriting company in a clear and comprehensive 
manner. 


Here is a book of sound SELLING helps covering every 
phase of this profitable field. The completely revised sixth 
edition of THE PRINCIPLES OF SURETY UNDERWRITING 
by Luther E. Mackall will give you the guidance and 
knowledge you need to obtain your share of surety and 
fidelity premiums. As a text, reference and guide, this 
book answers your questions on all forms of surety and 
fidelity coverages in a lucid style that makes it easy to 
read and use. Agents, brokers, underwriters, home office 
executives, teachers and students of insurance—all will 
find this book essential for a complete understanding of 


EXCELLENT 


ON C.P.C.U. 


LIST! 


in preparing the new edition, Mr. Mackall, noted authority 
and teacher, has incorporated the answers to the thou- 
sands of questions posed by producers and underwriters 
attending his classes throughout the United States. There- 
fore, you, too, can be assured that the complete and 
practical answers to your questions will be found in this 
up-to-date and authoritative edition of THE PRINCIPLES 
OF SURETY UNDERWRITING. The purchase price of $6.00 
per copy is a small investment for a book that guides you 
to a successful future in this profitable business. Don't 
delay. Order today! No money necessary now ... 


And if, after examining the book for 10 days, you are not 
entirely satisfied that it will prove useful to you, return 
it to us and you will be charged not one cent. You have 
nothing to lose, everything to gain. 


PRICES: 1-2 copies @ 6; 3-24 @ 


FOR TEACHING 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


this highly specialized business. 





CHAPTER |. Principles and Practices; Defini- 
tion of suretyship; need for suretyship; origin 
and growth of qurpesate suretyship; ose or 
the premium charge for surety bonds; rights 
and liabilities of the parties to a surety bond; 
factors considered in underwriting and infor- 
mation required; financial statement of appli- 


' cant is essential; procedure in obtaining, 


checking and analyzing with analysis of five 


' actual financial statements. 


CHAPTER ti. Court Fiduciary Bonds. General 


description; sources from which obtained; fac- 
tors affecting selection of a broker or 
agent; equipment of a su producer; 
description of each type or class of bonds with 
underwriting characteristics and pre- 
mium rate. 


bar 

CHAPTER 11. Bonds in Judicial Proceedings. 
General description, sources, descripticn of 
each type or class of bonds, with underwriting 
characteristics and premium rate. 


CHAPTER Iv. Construction Contract Bonds. 
Description, bid or proposal bonds, perform- 
ance and payment bonds, rights and li- 
abilities of the surety in event of contractor's 
default; considerations which influence a con- 
tractor in selecting a broker or agent; 

ualifications of a successful producer; pro- 
ducer to assemble underwriting information; 
P ure in so doing; information required; 
principles and practices in underwriting; lines 
of credit on contractors; premium rates for 
the important classes of contracts. 


CHAPTER V. Supply Contract Bonds. Descrip- 
tion, sources and underwriting characteristics. 


CHAPTER Vi. License and Permit Bonds. 
Description, underwriting classifications with 

rinciples applied in t underwriting of 
Coeds of each class, types of bonds which fall 
in each classification. 


CHAPTER Vil. Miscellaneous Surety Bonds. 
Description of bonds of each of the important 













$5.50; 25-49 @ $5; 50-99 @ $4.50 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


classes; principles and 
the underwriting of bo 
premium rates. 


CHAPTER Vill. Public Official Bonds. General 
characteristics; description of bonds of each 
important class; factors cons in under- 
writing; underwriting principles and practices. 


CHAPTER IX. Fidelity Insurance. Description; 
forms of coverage; general characteristics of 
fidelity coverage; individual and schedule 
bonds; blanket bonds, detailed description of 
each of the two standard forms; procedure in 
computing premiums for blanket bonds with 
eleven examples of premium computations; 
statistical evidence as to which of the two 
blanket bonds should be recommended to 
clients; a formula for determining the amount of 
blanket coverage that should be recommended. 


ractices applied in 
of each class with 


CHAPTER x. The Comprehensive 3-D Policy. 
Description of the coverages under this policy; 
merits of this comprehensive coverage as com- 
pared with coverage by separate policies. 








CHAPTER XI. Fidelity Insurance on Public 
Employees. Description; individual and sched- 
ule bonds; blanket bonds; analysis of the 
available forms; procedure in computi 

premiums; rules prescribed by the seme 
CHAPTER Xt. Blanket Insurance for Financial 


Institutions. Historical sketch and general 
description; blanket coverage for commercial 
‘banks, analysis of Form 24 and Form 2, com- 
tation of premium for typical coverage; 
lanket coverage for stock brokers and invest- 
ment bankers, analysis of Form 14 and Form 
12; blanket coverage for savings and loan 
associations, analysis of Form 22; compu- 
tation of premium for Class A Associations 
and for Class B Associations; blanket coverage 
for credit unions, computation of premiums; 
blanket coverage for savings banks, compu- 
tation of premium; blanket coverage for 
insurance companies; analysis of Form 25 
and Form 25L; computation of premium 
for Form 25. 
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Auto Lawmakers Start 
Designing 1954 Model 


HE SIDETRACKING by this 
j ain New York legislature 
of Governor Dewey’s proposals 
for compulsory automobile liabil- 
ity insurance and car inspection 
was welcomed by all who are in- 
terested in a sound and permanent 
solution of the problem incident 
to motor vehicle operation on city 
streets and over country high- 
ways. Automobile manufacturers 
and dealers, as well as insurance 
executives and agents, however, 
must not consider that this failure 
to act eliminates the demand by 
the public for some program de- 
signed to reduce accidents and 
the cost in life, limb, and prop- 
erty. 

Those familiar with procedure 
at Albany recognize a familiar 
tactical approach to the settle- 
ment of a disturbing problem. In- 
surance leaders should be gov- 
erned accordingly when next 
year’s New York legislature opens, 
and have ready an acceptable and 
effective answer to the nation’s 











number one destructive form. 

As in similar cases of public 
import, Governor Dewey, in his 
annual message this year, de- 
manded compulsory automobile 
insurance and an inspection ser- 
vice. He did not force its accept- 
ance by his legislators. But, as in 
the past, he focused attention on 
a great need and now awaits a 
proposal, at once practical and 
effective in reducing accidents 
and then cost. 


Defense of Cancellable 


Dear Sir: 

I have just received a reprint of 
an article, “Insurance and the Pro- 
fessional Man,” by Allan Silver- 
man,O.D.,from the December, 1952, 
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On the Editor's Desk 


issue of THE SPECTATOR. The em- 
phasis of this article is on the pur- 
chase of non-cancellable, guaran- 
teed, renewable Health and Acci- 
dent insurance by professional 
men.... 

I represent a company that writes 
Health and Accident insurance, re- 
newable at the option of the com- 
pany.... 

We also write their Health and 
Accident and Hospital Expense 
contracts independently of Life In- 
surance. Our contracts cannot be 
cancelled during a period for which 
disability has been established. 

In the five-year period ending 
December 31, 1951, we found that 
only fourteen contracts had been 
called into question, on a company- 
wide basis, and all of these for 
fraudulent reasons. 

We feel that there is a legitimate 
place for contracts written on a 
cancellable basis when carefully 
written, and we feel that such pro- 
tection can be provided at a much 
lower cost for those selected by 
competent field underwriters on 
this basis than on a non-cancellable 
eee 

Otis C. Amis, 
General Agent, 
Ohio State Life 


Final Tally for 1952 
Shows Team Scored Well 


N THIS issue THE SPECTA- 

TOR presents its annual re- 
view of the year-end statements 
of the several insurance com- 
panies. Progress and profit can 
be ascribed to the results of the 
great majority of the companies 
in each of the three main fields of 
underwriting in 1952. The aggre- 
gates when presented will show 
that new horizons of growth and 
service have been attained by the 
insurance institution. 


This favorable report well might 
have been anticipated as the na- 
tion continued its industrial pro- 
ductivity with high employment 
and income. Property values, both 
real and seasonal, were at a 
higher level than at any previous 
time in history. These factors 
naturally occasioned a demand 
for more fire and general property 
protection. The increase in auto- 
mobiles licensed and in operation 
brought about a demand for the 
several forms of automobile cov- 
erage, to the end that premiums 
therefrom equalled in volume fire 
insurance production. Workmens 
compensation and general liabil- 
ity, as well as ocean and inland 
marine, were aided by war activity 
and the resultant commerce. Life 
insurance in addition to its nor- 
mal growth was stimulated by the 
daily war casualties. 

Assets and surpluses were at 
all time highs. Premium and loss 
reserves had been increased in 
keeping with the long recognized 
policy of American insurance 
companies to maintain financial 
strength and soundness to a de- 
gree enabling them to meet 
any eventuality. THE SPECTATOR 
feels that the annual statements 
of insurance companies are the 
most effective instruments in 
spreading the gospel of the worth 
of insurance and its availability 
in maintaining the financial in- 
tegrity of business and home life. 


Reader Needs Indexes 


Dear Sir: 

I have been getting THE SPEc- 
TATOR Life Index . . . for many 
years. . . . I have been keeping 
them, but cleaned house a couple 
(of) years ago, and destroyed 
many. Would it be possible to get 
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On the Editor's Desk 


copies of the 1931, 1932, 1933, or 
1934 books? ... 
Sam Hankins, 
General Agent, 
Youngstown, Ohio 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Our supply of In- 
dexes for those years is low. Could 
some reader help Mr. Hankins with 
the issues for those years? As evi- 








THE SPECTATOR, 
dence of Mr. Hankins’ long-time 
interest in THE SPECTATOR, we re- 
produce here a cartoon from some 
past edition of the magazine which 
he has been using on his business 
cards. 


Boston Center Builds 
On Private Capital 


HE PROPOSED $75,000,000 

business and entertainment 
center in Boston is interesting in- 
vestors in real estate nationwide. 
Roger L. Stevens, head of the 
syndicate, which in addition to 
the Boston project, owns the Em- 
pire State Building in New York, 
stated the completed venture 
would include a million square 
feet of office space, 850,000 square 
feet of store space, and a modern 
750 room hotel, a convention hall 
and two underground levels of 
parking space for 10,000 automo- 
biles. Of real importance is that 
this great development will be un- 
dertaken with private capital in 
the best American tradition. 

Mr. Stevens said, “We do not 
expect to use state or national 
funds. We are not going to Wash- 
ington to ask for money. We are 
dealing—and will continue to deal 
—with private capital. And it’s 
hardly necessary to add to a Bos- 
ton business audience that the es- 
sence of private enterprise means 
a reasonable return on the invest- 
ment.” 

Civie planners in every city in 
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the country should familiarize 
themselves with the Boston pro- 
ject. In two essential items it 
reverses trends. In the first place, 
it stresses the exclusive use of 
private capital, and, in the sec- 
ond, the construction is in a city 
center as against a suburban one. 
Insurance companies should con- 
sider such a project proper and 
desirable for their investment 
funds. 


Suggestions and Support 


Dear Sir: 

In reading, “Insured to Kill,” in 
the March issue of THE SPECTATOR, 
a great many of my own personal 
feelings on the subject of automo- 
bile insurance were aroused... . 

. . . the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters ... has been oper- 
ating with infinite success in an- 
swering the problems of the fire 
insurance companies. Its member- 
ship embraces more than 200 capi- 
tal stock fire insurance companies 
including all the important ones. 
Although it has no _ supervision 
over insurance rates or the general 
operation of its member companies, 
it is unquestionably the most im- 
portant and resourceful guide em- 
ployed by the member companies in 
promulgating rates and distribut- 
ing and selecting risks... . 

Merit ratings (discussed in the 
article) have never proven profit- 
able in the past, and have failed 
completely on almost every occa- 
sion... . It is virtually impossible 
for underwriters to obtain suffi- 
cient and authentic data concern- 
ing every single risk, but they are 
nevertheless expected to apply the 
correct rate, distribute the risks 
accordingly, realize a profit, and 
offer incentive to the company to 
venture further down a blind alley. 
My suggestions are: 

1. Create a National Board of 
Automobile Underwriters . . . com- 
parable to the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. .. . 

2. Create within this Board, de- 
partments similar to those of the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

3. In the agreement between the 
individuals and the Board a pro- 
vision must be inserted to require 
the member companies to inform 
the Board of all losses and nega- 








tive records . . . of their assured’ 
This information would be mad 
available to any company that s 
desires it. 

4... . a research departmen 
would be a necessity in studyin 
all of the aspects pertinent to aut 
mobile underwriting, safety, im 
provements, and recommendations 

5. Provisions should be made t 
work in conjunction with Feders 
State, and Civil Authorities, in 
ordinating and reciprocating th 
exchange of information and a 
tivities of the individual bodies. 

6. An insurance fund and/ 
pool subscribed to by all memb 
companies could be created to pro 
vide insurance for individual 
forced upon them through the as 
signed risk plans. 

7. A department could be ¢ 
ated to coordinate its own records 
with those of civil authorities in 
recommending to the state involved 
the refusal of a driver’s license t 
individuals with exceptionally poo 
records. ... 

Lawrence F. Smith, 
Insurance manager, 
Witco Chemical Company 
















Dear Sir: 
The writer has read with a great 
deal of interest the article writter 
by Mr. Robert H. Oppenheimer en 
titled, “Insured to Kill.” ... 

Financial responsibility laws of 
the various states have their effec! 
but are designed to protect al 
owner in an accident with an un 
insured driver or one which has n¢ 
financial responsibility in the even" 
of payment of damages... 

We have had capital punishmet! 
in our country for years but tha’ 
does not deter the murderer. — 
dent prevention must be taught t 
the young driver and the propel 
place to begin is in the home. . 

In addition every high school it 
the land should have compulsory 
education on driving as it becomes 
a part of every person’s life § 
must be taught to preserve it. Law 
will not frighten away accidents. 
... 1 do not believe that a national 
compulsory law or the strictest 
financial responsibility laws are 4 
solution to our fearful accident 
rate on the highways. 

C. E. Buffington, 
Insurance manager, 
Ohio Oil Company 
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